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Wage 


TS arguments which have been advanced since the 
beginning of the war for the establishment of a check 
on the upward movement of wages and prices have been 
confused and disjointed, often irrelevant, generally irre- 
sponsible and finally inconclusive. The Prime Minister 
has said that “ it would be a mistake to tie up wages 
with the cost of living ”; the trade unions are taking what 
they can get, while not denying that the cumulative result 
of their action may be financial disaster; their leaders are 
“conducting an enquiry” into wages and prices whose 
interim results contribute more to recrimination than 
to policy; and the general public, having sufficiently 
acquainted itself with the intricacies of the connection 
between wages and prices to be able to lisp the blessed 
words “vicious spiral” waits uncertainly for somebody 
to straighten it out. If the question is allowed to recede 
into the background now it will undoubtedly reassert 
itself later in a much less manageable form. It is there- 
fore necessary to discover at once a means to break through 
the existing confusion of opinion and to present a clear 
Issue of policy. 

An article on a later page of this issue of The Economist 
examines the rise in prices that has occurred since the 
outbreak of the war and demonstrates that it is, in largest 
part, due to the considerable rise in the prices of imports. 
Chis was not within the Government’s control, nor is it 
likely to recur. It is certainly not true that wage increases 
have pushed the cost of living up. To this extent, the 
Trades Union Congress are unquestionably right; but 
they are equally at fault in the inference they would have 
the public draw—that if wages are now generally increased 
i proportion to the cost of living, a further rise in prices 





Policy 


will not follow. The vicious spiral is still to-day what it 
was at the beginning of the war—a danger rather than 
an actuality. But it is a danger that is growing imminent. 
Nevertheless, to speak as if the vicious spiral were 
already busily revolving is to invite the suspicions of 
those whose co-operation is necessary if the danger (which 
is disturbing enough qua danger) is to be averted, but 
who are not prepared to be stampeded into sacrifices 
which they are not convinced are necessary. There is a 
very widespread and genuine fear that when the time comes 
to make bigger sacrifices the burden will be unequally dis- 
tributed. Each group, when sacrifices are mentioned, feels 
the Chancellor’s eye on itself and has a resentful sus- 
picion that he is winking at somebody else. Already, 
before the war began, the rich had begun to argue that 
they were paying more than their share, and the trade 
unions were claiming that the incomes of their members 
were small enough already. Both arguments are true; but 
neither exempts its authors from further sacrifice. The 
War Budget of last September was definitely more 
onerous on the rich than the poor, and the Labour Party 
greeted it in the House of Commons with hilarity if not 
with glee. Now the rdles seem to be reversed. The argument 
that it will be impossible to pay for the war and at the 
same time maintain working-class real income is being 
seized upon, with considerably more enthusiasm than 
tact, by persons whose own incomes are well above the 
£250 level. This sort of argument, by which the two sides 
draw further apart instead of closer together, will, if it 
is carried much further, seriously impede the solution of 
a very real and pressing problem. Any member of the 
employing or income tax-paying class who advocates the 
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reduction of real wages is likely to defeat his own ends 
unless he simultaneously explains what increase in his 
own taxation he is prepared to submit to. The only pos- 
sibility of a temperate discussion of the problem is in a 
framework of sacrifices to be asked from all classes. 

No initiative or strong support for measures designed to 
prevent or check the spiral of wages and prices is likely 
to come from the trade unions, employers or taxpayers. 
The only possible solution is that the Government should 
give a positive lead. But if a balanced policy of equitable 
sacrifice, supported by clearly reasoned arguments, were 
to be announced, it would command a large body of sup- 
port on all sides. The suspicious attitude of the trade 
unions covers a realisation that continuous wage increases 
ultimately require inflation; and even the rank and file of 
the wage-earners can be convinced that a repetition of 
the futile chase of wages and prices of the last war must 
be avoided. 

The first principle of wage policy in wartime must in- 
evitably be that enunciated by the Prime Minister. Any 
attempt to raise all wage-rates in proportion to the rise in 
the cost of living must be self-defeating. But there should 
be a second principle also: no one whose wages provide 
no margin over the cost of minimum subsistence must be 
pushed below that level by the rise in prices. These should 
be the limiting factors: on the one hand, no general 
adjustment to the cost of living; on the other hand, no 
refusal to help those already on the poverty line. 

These limiting principles leave room for substantial 
variations of policy in practice, and no central policy will 
avail to prevent those who are in a strong bargaining 
position from pursuing their advantage. But one or two 
practical suggestions have emerged from the current dis- 
cussions. One that is of particular importance in the main 
strategy of the price problem is that wage increases should 
not come into play until the cost of living has risen above 
its minimum by more than a certain minimum number of 
points. Much the greater part of the rise in the cost of 
living in the first four months of war was due to the non- 
recurrent effects of the change from peace to war. If this 
rise is faithfully followed by wages, then the vicious spiral 
will be inevitable; if it is largely ignored, the vicious spiral 
will never begin. The official figure stood at 155 (1914= 
100) on August Ist and at 173 on December Ist. 
For the purposes of wage negotiations the datum line 
might be taken at 165, and only rises above this point 
should be taken into account. The equity of this proposal 
lies in the fact that the British wage-earner has enjoyed 
an enormous uncovenanted benefit, in the past decade, 
from the fall in the cost of living; its expediency lies in 
the hope it would hold out of avoiding the start of a 
continuous rise. 
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Beyond this point, the problem is to protect those whosc 
incomes are nearest the minimum, without attempting to 
maintain the consumption of those who have a margin to 
spare. This would suggest that the proper method of mak- 
ing allowance for the rise in the cost of living would not 
be to alter the basic rates of wages, but to give every 
employee a flat-rate cash bonus, whose amount would be 
the same whatever the rate of wages. This bonus should 
be calculated to offset the rise in the cost of living on a 
minimum subsistence wage. Thus if the rise in the cost of 
living above the datum line were 10 per cent., and the 
minimum subsistence wage in August last were adjudged 
to have been 40s. then the flat rate bonus should, on this 
calculation, be 4s. 

The difficulty about this neat and tidy scheme, however, 
is obviously that there is no such thing as a minimum 
subsistence wage irrespective of the family responsibilities 
of the wage-earner. This touches the heart of the problem. 
It is impossible to isolate any particular class of wages as 
being on the subsistence line. Any attempt to adjust wages 
to the cost of living by dealing equally with all em- 
ployees will run into one of two alternative difficulties: 
either the large family will be pushed below the starvation 
level or the small family will be given a present of in- 
creased consuming power. Actually, in conditions of war 
economy, the former is certain to happen unless family 
circumstances are taken into account. 

Any attempt to follow logic to its conclusion and change 
the whole structure of wages to a family allowance basis 
would be wrecked both by administrative difficulties and 
the hostility of the trade unions. But perhaps the same 
principle could be applied, not to the basic wage, but to 
the cost-of-living bonus addition, in such a way that the 
large family received a larger bonus than the small. Even 
this modest proposal will not be welcome to the unions, 
but the case for it is so clear and the alternative so dis- 
tressing that the unions can fairly be asked to content 
themselves with the fact that the basic wage rates would be 
left uncontaminated by any reference to the needs of those 
who receive them. 

The suggestions made here will not be mistaken by 
anybody for the outline of an ideal wage policy. But they 
at least constitute a policy which would go some way to 
meet the main requirements of the situation. What is 
now required is a testing of principles by practice, and 
this can only come through a Government lead. The chief 
obstacles to any such move appear to be, first, that lack 
of direction and coherence which has come to be regarded 
as typical of the Government’s war economic policy; and 
secondly, the hostile attitude of the trade unions, who 
hold an important key position in this matter. Neither 
obstacle is irremovable. 


A Three Per Cent. War 


aan, in the two previous issues of The 
Economist have dealt in some detail with the further 
contribution that taxation could, and should, make to the 
problem of paying for the war. But the conclusion of these 
articles was that even with heavy increases in direct and 
indirect taxation, with optimistic assumptions of the effect 
that the attainment of “ full employment” will have on 
the revenue, with full allowance for the yield of excess 
profits taxation and for the profits of Government trading, 
the revenue cannot be expected to rise above about £1,750 
millions—unless there is a general inflation of money 
values, which it should be the main object of all financial 
policy to avoid. Expenditure, on the other hand, is already 
running at over £2,500 millions a year and will probably 
be well over £3,000 millions in the financial year 1940-41. 
The peak may be as high as £4,000 millions. 

Clearly, then, there is an enormous gap between revenue 
and expenditure, probably amounting to about £2,000 
millions in the coming year, unless there are further in- 
creases of taxation in April. When the war reaches its 
height, even drastic increases of taxation of the order of 
those discussed last week will still leave a gap of about 


the same dimensions. This gap can only be filled by 
borrowing or by inflation. It is obviously essential that the 
borrowing by the Government of the nation’s savings 
should be raised to the highest possible point, and every 
artifice of persuasion or enticement can legitimately be 
used for the purpose. But there is a grave danger that the 
desire to increase the volume of genuine borrowing to 4 
maximum, in order to avoid the perils of inflation, may 
over-reach itself and defeat its own object. The boundary 
between genuine borrowing—that is, the borrowing of 
savings—and inflation can very easily be obscured, and 
there can be no doubt that much of what appeared to be 
genuine borrowing from private citizens in the last war 
was, in truth, rank inflation. 

There are as many definitions of inflation as there arc 
writers on the subject. But in the context of a war economy 
it can best be defined as the spending by the Government of 
money that has been newly created for the purpose. The 
test is comparatively simple, in theory: for every pound 
that the Government spends, has some private individual 
or institution forgone the expenditure of a pound which 
he would otherwise have spent? If the answer is Yes, then 
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there is no inflation, no matter whether the private indivi- 
dual devoted the pound he did not spend to the payment 
of taxes, to subscription to War Loan, or merely to the 
enlargement of his cash holding. But if the Government's 
expenditure increases without a corresponding reduction in 
the expenditure of the public, then there is inflation and 
prices will rise, no matter what the formal appearance of 
the means by which the Treasury raises money. For 
example, if the citizen subscribes to War Loan not out of 
cash set free by the limitation of his expenditure, but out 
of advances made to him by the banks for the purpose 
(and possibly on the security of the loan to which he is 
subscribing), then the net effect of the transaction is that 
the banking system has created credit which has been lent 
to the Government. The citizen has not diminished his 
expenditure and the Treasury’s money, when it comes to 
be spent, will therefore have to compete with this un- 
diminished expenditure by raising prices. This method of 
increasing subscriptions to War Loan was openly and 
deliberately encouraged during the last war, in the mis- 
taken belief that there could be no question of inflation so 
long as the loan was subscribed by the public. But in truth 
this method is every whit as inflationary as the direct 
granting of Ways and Means Advances by the Bank of 
England or the joint-stock banks. } 

It may therefore be suggested that the first principle of 
borrowing policy in the present war should be to borrow 
every penny of the genuine savings of the nation, but not 
to encourage an expansion of bank credit merely in order 
to ensure success for Government issues. To do so has two 
defects. First, it involves the State in paying, for created 
money, a rate of interest appropriate to savings. Secondly, 
it lulls the public and the Government into the comfortable 
belief that inflation is being avoided when the reverse is 
true. It obscures the fact that borrowing serves to avoid 
inflation only when it is entirely met out of genuine savings. 
If the impression is created that there is no limit to the 
amounts that can be borrowed, then the incentive to in- 
crease genuine savings to the utmost disappears. It is far 
sounder policy to recognise that there is a limit to what can 
be borrowed, to use every device to push that limit as high 
as possible, but not to exceed it. Any gap still remaining in 
the Government’s account, after every effort has been made 
must in any case be covered by inflation. It would be far 
better to recognise it as such and to deal with it by methods 
that are appropriate to inflation, not by those that are 
proper to borrowing. 

Where is the limit of genuine borrowing to be set? The 
gross savings of the community at the outbreak of the war 
cannot have been more than about £750 millions a year 
at the most. Moreover, this total includes the amounts pro- 
vided for the depreciation of existing capital, and we cannot 
safely assume that no provision of this sort will be needed 
in time of war. On the other hand, the growth of the 
national income as employment expands will contribute 
something to the total of savings, and the campaign of 
propaganda for National Savings must also be allowed to 
have a considerable effect. But even with the exercise of 
optimism, the amount that can be secured from genuine 
savings cannot be put higher than £750 millions a year, 
and even this figure is almost certainly too high. 

If this were the end of the matter the prospect would 
be very dismal indeed. But it is not the end of the story. 
The total of savings can be increased by either or both of 
two methods, in addition to exhortation by propaganda. 
The first is compulsory savings. This subject has been well 
ventilated in the discussion following on Mr Keynes’s plan 
and no more need be said of it here. The second is by a 
deliberate extension of rationing. If all goods of a luxury 
or semi-luxury kind are unobtainable and all other goods 
are in short supply, the public will find it impossible to 
spend its money and savings will automatically increase. 

e idea may sound fanciful, and it does indeed require 
a formidable apparatus of control. But it can be done by 
mobilising every resource of rationing, of heavy sumptuary 
taxes and of prohibiting the manufacture of certain kinds 
of articles. The proof that it can be done lies in the fact 
that it is by this means that Nazi Germany has hitherto 
been financed without inflation. Drawing a bow completely 
at a venture, we may guess that another £750 millions 
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might by this means be added to the national savings—and 
to the possible total of non-inflationary borrowing. But for 
anything like this sum to be made available, it would be 
necessary to take the most thorough measures to prevent 
any sort of unnecessary expenditure, whether on income or 
capital account. 

The purpose of these measures would be to increase the 
amount of money that would be borrowed. But they would 
also make it possible to control the cost of the borrowing. 
For if the public is put in a position where it cannot help 
saving and cannot do anything with its savings except lend 
them to the Government, the rate of interest becomes a 
factor of minor importance. In peacetime, increases in 
rates of interest may be necessary to increase the total of 
savings or at least to tempt them from one channel into 
another. In a controlled war economy, neither purpose is 
necessary. In the last war, it is true, there was a steady 
rise in interest rates. But this was partly the result of 
deliberate policy, and partly a necessary result of the 
encouragement of private persons to borrow from the banks 
in order to subscribe, since nobody could be expected to 
pay a higher rate of interest on his advance than he was 
offered on his investment. In this war, it is difficult to see 
any reason why the rate of interest should not be pushed 
below its present level, rather than rise above it. The 
weapon of credit expansion has a powerful effect on the 
gilt-edged market, and if the joint-stock banks are kept 
well supplied with cash (and the other elements of liquidity) 
they will dutifully increase their investments. It is at any 
rate a safe conclusion that interest rates need not rise. 

The present position of the gilt-edged market is begin- 
ning to be propitious for an issue. War Loan at 97 (Thurs- 
day’s closing price) yields only £3 12s. 6d. per cent, and 
Old Consols at 7235; yield £3 9s. 3d. per cent. The rate of 
interest on perpetual stocks, in short, is virtually down to 
34 per cent. and a comparatively small continued exértion 
of pressure would bring it still lower. The conversion, 
announced this week, of 44 per cent. Conversion Loan to a 
2 per cent. basis has already had a measurable effect, and 
a “cheap-money” pronouncement by the Chancellor 
would carry the movement further. 

With perpetual stocks within a point or two of a 34 per 
cent. basis, it will soon be possible to issue a 3 per cent. 
loan, possibly at a small initial discount, if it had a life 
of not more than, say, 15 to 20 years; the existing 3 per 
cent. Defence Loan, which has a life of 14 to 18 years, 
stood on Thursday within 14 points of par. This shows 
the way to Government loan policy. If the first war loan 
were a security of this character, two advantages would be 
secured. The first would be to fix in the public mind the 
notion that 3 per cent. is a reasonable rate for the Govern- 
ment to pay. Just as the last war was a 5 per cent. war, 
this one could be accepted as a 3 per cent. war. And 
secondly, by keeping the life of the issue short, it would 
still be possible to keep up the pressure on the gilt-edged 
market, and as the long-term rate of interest fell, the life 
of subsequent issues could be gradually lengthened, until 
it might eventually be possible to offer really long-term 
securities on a 3 per cent. basis. 

The advantages of borrowing at a low rate of interest 
are too obvious to require statement. They are so 
great that they should not be imperilled by mistaken en- 
deavours to raise more from the market than the savings 
of the public can provide. Nothing could be more stupid 
than to increase the rate paid on genuine savings for the 
purpose, not of preventing inflation, but merely of induc- 
ing private persons rather than the Government itself to 
sponsor an inflationary expansion of credit. The created 
money that the Government borrows will be none the less 
inflationary because it costs 5 per cent. 

The main outlines of a borrowing policy can thus be 
summarised in three propositions. First, the genuine savings 
of the people should be increased by every available means, 
including the severe restriction of all expenditure. 
Secondly, these genuine savings should be borrowed at low 
rates of interest. And lastly, any balance of the Govern- 
ment’s requirements should be recognised as being obtain- 
able only by inflationary means and dealt with accord- 
ingly. The appropriate methods will form the subject of 
the concluding article in this series. 
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Spain in 


HE first four months of war have brought certain very 
definite changes on the political front in Spain. Until 
August the grouping of the European Powers was per- 
fectly compatible with the lines of division established 
during the Civil War. Britain and France, the “ carriers of 
Bolshevism,” were cementing their friendship with Soviet 
Russia while the Anti-Comintern and Milan Pacts bound 
Italy and Germany together “in defence of European 
civilisation.” On April 8th, Spain followed the logic of 
intervention and announced her signature of the Anti- 
Comintern Pact. The European alignment seemed in the 
summer to be finally determined. At this point Hitler 
staged his great reversal. The Russo-German agreement 
of August 24th created more ideological havoc in Spain 
than anywhere else, for there at least anti-Communism 
was, and is, a grim reality. That one of the belligerents 
should within three months of victory be pacting with 
the Reds threw doubts on the whole validity of the 
Spanish struggle. Indeed, the implications of Hitler’s volte 
face were too damaging for immediate acceptance. 
Assisted by the German propaganda machine, the 
Spanish Press was able to pin the responsibility for 
Hitler’s “ unhappy predicament” on to the old enemy, the 
pluio-democratic West. The Moscow pact was a function 
of the Allies’ policy of encirclement. Had they not nego- 
tiated with the Reds, Hitler would not have been obliged 
to come to terms. 

An obvious corollary of this interpretation was Spain’s 
passionate desire to see the war in the West brought to a 
close. “ Germany,” said General Franco in an October 
broadcast, “ is the natural barrier against the orientalisation 
of Europe.” Let the combatants settle their differences and 
prepare for the struggle against the Red hordes of Asia. 
The fall of the Baltic States and the Finnish war have only 
increased the Spaniard’s desire to see an end of hostilities. 
In his New Year broadcast, General Franco again appealed 
for peace in terms which still implied the responsibility of 
France and Britain. Nevertheless, the German threat to the 
Low Countries, the damaging defeat on the River Plate, 
and more recently Germany’s refusal to pass on Italian 
arms to Finland, have worked a change. For the first time, 
a little objectivity is creeping into the Spanish newspapers. 
There is no friendliness towards the Allies and little under- 
standing of their cause. Yet there is less tendency-—except 
in the strictly Falangist Press—to see them as the only 
villains of the piece. 

That the Falangists should continue to uphold the 
“ Axis” line is no coincidence. They largely owe their 
paramount position to their link with the German and 
Italian revolutions. The founders of the Falange con- 
sciously sought inspiration in foreign models of Fascism 
and their first programme—with its insistence on nation- 
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the War 


alism, the state, imperialism, corporative economics and 
the military conception of life—bears every evidence of its 
origin. Probably this alien tang accounted for the 
Falange’s negligible following among the Spanish masses, 
At the outbreak of war it could not muster more than 
100,000 members. The war, however, was its opportunity. 
Once the traditional Spanish pronunciamiento had been 
transformed into a desperate civil war, and the generals 
needed both a programme and foreign support, the 
Falange could supply both wants. Its influence grew with 
every reinforcement of intervention, and in 1937 its pro- 
gramme became the basis of the Nationalist State. 

Predominance was achieved—but at a cost. Franco’s 
stoutest supporters, the Carlist Requetes, resented both the 
ideology and the procedure of the official party. The 
ideology could not be squared with their fiercely traditional, 
anti-European, proudly anachronistic outlook. The pro- 
cedure seemed to find the Falangists party jobs out of the 
battle zone while the Carlists fell in the front line. An 
enforced amalgamation of the two wings merely screwed 
down a lid over a simmering cauldron. Victory brought 
little respite. The Falange was inevitably supreme in the 
vast organisational activity of the post-war months, but 
now the resentment of the Army was added to the 
Requetes’ distrust. The Fascist “ bureaucrats” had the 
jobs, not the ex-combatants. The extent of the Falange’s 
commitments to Italy and Germany, brought home by the 
presence of foreign “technicians,” roused fears for 
Spain’s independence, and after Count Ciano’s visit in July 
General Franco faced something like a minor revolt 
among his generals. By reorganising the Falange on 
August 4th the Caudillo appeared to meet some at least 
of the Army’s grievances. The armed forces were incor- 
porated in the Falange and a separate Defence Junta was 
set up; but the Caudillo balanced his concessions by 
strengthening the hold of the Falange on the Government. 
The new Junta Politica would be virtually the Cabinet, 
and the National Council the Caudillo’s chief link with 
the Spanish people. Three months later in his New Year 
broadcast General Franco reaffirmed the position of the 
Falange as the effective political will of the State; yet in 
his affirmation there was a certain note of defiance. The 
war has done nothing to strengthen the Falange’s popular 
hold. On November 7th Requete and Army pressure se- 
cured a decree dismissing all non-combatants from Party 
jobs; repeated police measures have been announced against 
“ srumblers, whisperers and reactionaries,” and, early in 
November, the Falangist leader, Sefior Sufier, decreed a 
purge of suspect Falangist members—significantly, to the 
Right. There have also been signs of a certain strengthen- 
ing of an independent Carlism. The memorial service to 
Don Carlos de Bourbon on November 18th was trans- 
formed into a major political demonstration, a number of 
cities have introduced pensions for the veterans of the 
second Carlist wars, and such primarily Catholic papers 
as the Alcazar occasionally canvass the restoration of a 
traditionalist Carlist monarchy. 

Both the uneasy position of the Falange and the Carlists’ 
renewed activity are directly connected with the European 
war. Through its identification with German National 
Socialism, the Falange shares some of the discredit which 
has fallen on Hitler, and to see the paladin of anti- 
Bolshevism féting his “blood brotherhood ” with Stalin 
plays into the hands of the Carlists, who for the last 
hundred years have believed passionately in severing Spain 
from Europe and cutting their country off from the final 
decadence of a liberal, bourgeois, industrialised, pseudo- 
civilisation. So strong is the revulsion that even the pro- 
Axis Sefior Sufier included in his broadcast of October 
31st the possibility of seeking salvation “ away from the 
path trod by Europe.” The sentence is—to an astonishing 
extent—a key to contemporary Spanish politics. Distrust 
of the whole material, scientific and political development 
of post-Reformation Europe has long been a dominating 
factor in Spain’s psychology. Carlist and Falangist share 
a disgust and contempt for the pluto-democracies of the 
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West, but until the summer, the Falangists asserted against 
the complete isolationism of the Traditionalists the neces- 
sity of linking Spain’s destinies with the national renais- 
sance of Germany and Italy. Hitler’s betrayal has thrust 
the Falangists back on the Traditionalist position. It is pos- 
sible that we shall see an enormous revulsion away from 
“entanglement ” with European politics. Even as it is, 
Spanish neutrality has grown to an axiom. 

This reaction may produce something more authentically 
Spanish than a National Syndicalist state, yet it remains 
undiluted reaction at a time when a simple return to 
the status quo ante is virtually impossible. However dis- 
tasteful the activist modernism of the Falange may be (to 
Carlist on the Right or Anarchist on the Left) the only 
hope for prosperity lies in handing over the fortunes of 
Spain to “ Falangist reconstruction.” The need is 
desperate. In his October broadcast, Sefior Sufier touched 
on one or two of the gravest problems: the intense food 
shortage, although the main articles are already rationed 
(there is a shortage of 300,000 tons in the annual con- 
sumption of rice and vegetables); the difficulty of restor- 
ing devastated land to cultivation and of reviving industry 
when there is a 40 per cent. deficit in rolling stock and 
an even higher figure for road transport; the unsatisfactory 
orange, rice and olive harvest (all staples either of con- 
sumption or export); the devastation of towns (in Madrid 
alone 6,000 families are without homes); and finally the 
problem of expanding Spain’s export trade under con- 
ditions of wartime restriction. And to these inevitable 
legacies of a long war must be added the fact that the 
Falange’s attempts at social reconstruction are hampered 
at every turn by the Traditionalists’ overwhelming distrust 
of every effort to transform Spain into a westernised, 
modernised and efficient state. By industrialisation the 
evil thing has been loosed on Europe. It is not the most 
ignoble elements in Spain who fight the economic trans- 
formation of their country. 

Nevertheless, within loosely Syndical forms and under 
rigid state supervision, that transformation is going on. 
The 2,000 million peseta loan of October and the releasing 
of the banks’ “ frozen” accounts (valued at 3,500 million 
pesetas) in December has made possible the provision for 
a new ten-year plan (announced on January 11th) in which 


Paul Reynaud : 


ae the outbreak of the war one statesman, and one 
only, among the French and British Cabinets, has 
consistently devoted himself to preaching the elements of 
a sound war economy. This one is M. Paul Reynaud, the 
French Minister of Finance. Moreover, M. Reynaud has 
accomplished his task with wisdom, with psychological 
insight and with the orator’s instinct for a phrase. M. 
Reynaud’s reputation in his own country is based on his 
success a year ago in stopping the steady deterioration of 
the national finances and the currency. But it has been 
greatly enhanced by the leadership he has assumed since 
the beginning of the war, until he is now without doubt 
second only to M. Daladier as a leader of France. Brief 
extracts from his speeches have appeared in the British 
Press and he has been heard, in English, on the radio. But 
the quality of his speeches deserves far wider attention in 
Is country, for his own credit and our edification. An 
attempt has therefore been made below to select the most 
striking extracts from four of M. Reynaud’s most important 
speeches since September 3rd. It should be emphasised 
that these are extracts from the speeches, not summaries of 
them. The two later speeches, to the Chamber and the 
Senate, were concerned with the French Budget and no 
attempt has been made to include the passages of speci- 
fically national interest.* 
* The second speech was delivered in English, the translation 
of the others is by The Economist. No indication has, in general, 
given of the omission of words or sentences, and though 
care has been taken to preserve the meaning, these extracts 


must not be assumed to be verbatim. 
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£105 millions will be spent, on industrial development, 
on communications, on improvements to land and on the 
extension of maritime services. There are even signs that 
the Falange is turning again to the thorny problem of Jand 
reform. Irrigation schemes are already working in 
Andalusia. They will be extended. The question of tenure 
remains obscure. Traditionalist opposition is strongest 
here, and the former Falangist Minister, Fernandez Cuerta, 
who advocated wholesale expropriation and the division of 
the big estates, was tactfully appointed to the Embassy 
in Brazil last October. However, there is talk of a com- 
promise scheme based on Government purchase, which 
will come up for consideration in the New Year. The war 
hampers Falangist plans for reconstruction, not least 
because of the extent to which they were bound up with 
German enterprise. Hostilities have put an end to the activi- 
ties of such concerns as Hisma, and Spain must find com- 
pensation for the loss of German trade. An agreement has 
been reached with France, and although the negotiations 
with Britain are moving slowly, the British Government 
is reported to have been buying up Spanish ores at favour- 
able prices. Here again war devastation—wrecked 
harbours, non-existent roads, ruined merchant fleet— 
renders almost insoluble the problem of linking farm and 
mine with their markets overseas. 

Spain’s future depends, with that of Europe, on the 
fortunes of war, and little in her internal position is clear 
enough to justify a forecast of her immediate development. 
Between the Falangists, the Carlists and the Army, each 
with their independent and competing tradition, no real 
solution has yet been achieved. Behind them stand the 
tragic armies of the unconverted and unredeemed Repub- 
licans, behind them again the Spanish exiles scattered 
through two hemispheres. Economically the position is 
hardly less obscure. Falangist reconstruction is hampered 
by the strong Traditionalist preference for a non-Western 
form of State. But Spain, to survive at all, must adopt a 
more modern economy. Perhaps it is, in any case, too 
much to ask for a definite outcome. For over a hundred 
years there is one thing this tragic “invertebrate” Spain 
has been incapable of producing—a durable social solution 
of her ills. To-day there is still no guarantee that she will 
succeed. 


War Economist 


BROADCAST ADDRESS TO THE FRENCH NATION, 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1939 


Why, you will ask, should I be speaking now of economic 
policy, of finance and currency, when the eyes of all are 
turned towards the frontier? Since the outbreak of war, you 
will say, money problems are no longer important. It is guns 
which give tongue. Only troop movements count. 

Those who talk like this are mistaken. When Germany 
crumbled in 1918, her armies still occupied five départements 
of France. The outcome of the war did not depend on the 
position of the little flags pinned on to maps. The German 
morale melted away because the economy, the finances and 
the currency of the enemy were literally exhausted. 

There is a military front whose importance is vital, but 
behind it there is an economic front whose importance is 
vital, too. What is the use of shining armour if the body it 
protects is withering away? 

A plan of campaign is essential for the economic and 
financial front. We have one. Yesterday, we had a policy 
for peace. To-day, we have one for war. In peace, the 
Daladier Government was able, within the framework of 
liberty, both to arm France and to enrich her. To-day, the 
problem is different; the only thing that remains is to defend 
the country. For that we must mobilise all her accumulated 
wealth, and it is for that, too, that we must maintain a 
minimum of economic activity. 

Let us not forget that if this war were to become a war of 
attrition, the nation to hold out longest would be the one 
which produced to its utmost capacity and consumed the 

Speculation being made impossible both as regards ex- 
changes and prices, we have established such a situation 
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that by the nature of things the individual’s interest must 
coincide with that of the community. Savings will be in- 
vested spontaneously in bonds and Government loans which 
will enable us to finance the war. ; 

Such is the road we shall follow. Such is the battle we 
shall wage. To win it there is no need to ask for your 
approval and enthusiasm, for the patriotism of our people 
is the strongest in the world. It is not to your emotions but 
to your reason that as Finance Minister I wanted to appeal 
this evening. 

On November 11, 1918, Germany succumbed to the 
superiority of the war potential of the Allies. That superiority 
remains. It is perhaps even greater to-day. The weight of 
the two most powerful empires of the world, that of England 
and ours, is thrown in the balance. We shall conquer because 
we are the stronger. 


ADDRESS TO THE AMERICAN CLUB OF Paris, 
NOVEMBER 9, 1939 


Within eighteen months the world has seen three nations 
laid in the tomb. I do not exaggerate when I say that Ger- 
man domination to-day would be infinitely more cruel than 
twenty-five years ago, because the means of physical constraint 
and moral subjugation are more powerful now than formerly. 
Who could have imagined twenty-five years ago the spectacle 
we see to-day? Whole populations driven about like cattle, 
the living separated from the graves of their dead. 

War is a test of strength. Therefore we are glad that 
France is stronger to-day than a year ago. During this 
past year France has responded to every new threat from 
outside by new self-imposed sacrifices, stoically accepted. 

But what were those sacrifices compared with those that 
war has forced upon us? Five million men snatched from 
their homes to go and fight, thousands of families uprooted 
and compelled to seek safety for their children in other 
provinces; economic life disrupted, new taxes imposed. 

America has declared herself neutral. All of you know 
that if American neutrality should ever be compromised it 
will not be by any act of France or her allies. For you know 
that what we need is not men, but arms, and raw materials 
and machines. 

And here comes the problem of commercial exchanges 
between our countries. Long before this war began, President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Cordell Hull often emphasised the 
need for stimulating exchanges of wealth among nations. 
They proved that freedom of trade is one of the important 
aspects of that ideal of liberty which we cherish. When 
goods move across frontiers they carry ideas with them. 

Now what was true before the war is still truer to-day. 
Let us not forget the bitter lessons of the last war, let us 
not forget the unprecedented economic depression that it 
brought about. French purchases in America must in large 
part be paid for by French labour or, if not, both countries 
will suffer. 

But we must not, to-day, think only of this war and how 
to win, we must also think of what is to come after the 
war is over. There must emerge, I believe, a united and 
tranquil Europe. It cannot be founded on violence, but only 
on justice. On the happy day when peace is again declared, 
the just economic requirements of all peoples must be taken 
into account. 

There is only one atmosphere in which economic progress 
is possible—the atmosphere of peace. Before this war the 
chief activity of humanity was wasting raw materials, turning 
them into cannon and munitions. It was engaged in destroy- 
ing wealth, not producing it. Think of what it would mean 
for the wellbeing and the health of all peoples if the gigantic 
mass Of war credits could be devoted to a productive end, 
out of which would come social reconciliation and inter- 
national harmony. 

We seek no material profits in this war. But the ideal 
for which we are fighting—your ideal as well as ours—will 
be defended to the end. We went into this war against our 
will, but we will not fight it half-heartedly. Our enemies 
wanted a total war. What we want, and are determined to 
get, is a total peace. 


SPEECH TO THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES, 
DECEMBER 13, 1939 


In reviewing the war, we must attempt a general perspec- 
tive of the whole vast subject, and after establishing its 
guiding lines base our decisions upon principle rather than 
on the day-to-day pressure of events. I will outline the choice 
which confronts us and the decisions which have been 
“we concerning our price, exchange, budget and loan 
policy. 

France had undoubtedly made steady recovery in the ten 
months preceding the war. The index of production rose 
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from 83 to 100, the level of 1928; exports were up by 20 
per cent.; unemployment figures were the lowest in six 
years; the gold reserve had increased by more than a third 
and was double that of 1914. 

Nevertheless, we must see the dark side of the picture. 
When war broke out, France had hardly recovered from the 
losses of the last war and of seven neglected years of 
economic crisis. The last war had reduced the value of the 
franc by four-fifths, the crisis reduced the remaining fifth 
by 50 per cent. None of the evils entered in our terrifying 
balance sheet of 1938 had been completely cured. Three 
years at least would have been necessary. It is thus a country 
[only] in process of recovery which finds itself thrown into 


war, 

What kind of Germany confronts us? Let us beware 
of underestimating our adversary. 

In six years, without gold or credit, a ruined Germany 
has outpaced France and Britain in the armament race, for 
all their twenty-year start. In nineteen months, 35 million 
men have come beneath her yoke, a number nearly equiva- 
lent to the population of France. This spring she has seized 
that vast industrial machine, Czechoslovakia; this autumn, 
the coalfields of Silesia. Her iron production is a third 
greater than that of France and Britain together. 

What is the basis of her victories? Armaments. How has 
a ruined country built up this colossal war machine? By 
immense sacrifices inflicted on her people, accepted with 
enthusiasm by her fanatical youth and suffered in terror by 
the German masses. This regime is a hideous thing, but it is 
strong. 

Although the war, properly speaking, has barely begun, 
we are well launched into economic, financial and psycho- 
logical warfare. The nervous tension in Germany is immense. 
The Nazi leaders know that a military defeat might lead 
to the collapse of a regime which is based as much on 
prestige as on terror.. Therefore we must be prepared for 
prolonged military inactivity. From fear? Yes, of a new 
Verdun. From hope? Perhaps from a hope that in a war of 
boredom, the democracies, despite their riches, will succumb 
owing to their inability to acoept sacrifices and to survive 
sO extreme an economic, financial and psychological tension. 
Hitler is a revolutionary agitator; he has destroyed 
democracy at home. He knows that financial disorder deals 
a mortal blow to a political regime. Since 1933 he has played 
on the weaknesses of the democracies abroad and he has 
always won. To-day he has staked again. He has thrown 
a vast stake on to the table: the fact that he did not disturb 
our general mobilisation. He believes, perhaps, that our 
regime is incapable of surviving the fall in production due 
to mobilising one man in nine or of imposing the reduction 
of consumption which such a fall demands. 

Perhaps he is saying: “ The French will begin to dispute 
over inequality of sacrifice. Once discontent and disorder 
come, my hour will strike.” Gentlemen, it depends on us 
whether or no Hitler is right. ; 

Two policies are possible. Some say: “ Since this is a 
war of nerves, the only problem is to keep up the morale of 
the country. Therefore stop imposing privations, restrictions 
and taxes which must harm that morale.” 

I reply: ‘“‘ How long could such a policy endure? ” If it 
could last, it would be much better. But the truth is, alas, 
far sterner. Rising wages, public works can only mean a 
harvest of paper money and soaring prices. Such a policy 
has nothing to do with morale. It is a policy of easiness. 

Confronting it, we have a policy of sacrifice. Instead of 
drawing on our material resources to preserve our morale, 
we must draw on our moral reserves in order to shepherd 
our material resources. 

When speaking of the armaments race I told you before 
the war: “ When engaged in a race, one must run.” I re- 
peat it to-day. We must draw on our reserves of moral 
energy for the will to produce more, save more and consume 
less. Millions at the front have ceased to produce. Those who 
remain must produce more in order that France may import 
less and export more to procure foreign exchange for the 
purchase of raw materials and arms. The period of adapta- 
tion to a war economy inevitably inflicts hardships, but 
they are certainly less cruel and unjust than the results of a 
“policy of easiness,” with its cortege of inflation, rising 
exchanges and rising prices. 

How can we prevent a rise in prices? Two solutions are 
possible, orthodox and unorthodox. We have used both. 
First of all, we have instituted a direct control of prices; 
but that is insufficient in itself, and it would check pro- 
duction, since certain increases—the rising cost of imported 
raw materials, for example—are unavoidable. 

Therefore, we have resorted to restrictions, to a diminu- 
tion of the right to buy. Meat, for instance, may only be 
bought on certain days. We have also restricted the power 
to buy, by reducing all incomes. 
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The special national tax on salaries and wages has been 
raised from 2 to 5 per cent. The wage question must be con- 
sidered in comparison with our front line soldiers, who get 
killed for 15 sous a day. The Government has tried to find 
a just compromise. Wages up to forty hours will not be 
touched. Over forty hours they will be diminished by 40 per 
cent. 

Why have we imposed exchange control? Two arguments 
against exchange control, valid in peace, no longer hold. 
On the one hand, a regime of free money simplifies the 
return of capital. This was contested last year, but the 
money has come back. On the other hand, exchange control 
requires control of imports and exports, postal censorship 
and the right of search at the frontier. But the war has 
given us all these things in any case. Again, control has not 
entailed any failure to meet our commitments abroad; French 
credit is untouched. Thus control is merely an instrument in 
the wider scheme of our exchange policy. We have to in- 
crease our supply of foreign currency and for this we must 
export. 

Exchange control has not disturbed the return of capital. 
If we add the 26 milliards of gold brought back in the ten 
months before the war to the 34 milliards returned since, we 
have a figure, 60 milliards, which is still an understatement. 
However, this reflux has ended. The fair weather has passed. 
We must close the hatches and prepare for storm, the storm 
of spending our reserves of foreign currency in mass pur- 
chases abroad. 

Our gold is our war chest. Therefore, we must be pre- 
pared to spend part of it in the war. Yet there must be no 
purchasing without plan. Purchases only useful in civil life 
must be lopped off; further, even ordinary articles of con- 
sumption—meat, coffee—must be reduced. “ We must restrict 
ourselves to import less and restrict ourselves to export 
more.” Thus Germany succeeded in doing without gold. 
You may smile at the restrictions imposed on the German 
people. They are, no doubt, a sign of poverty. They are 
also witness to a fierce strength of will entirely directed 
against ourselves. In face of sacrifices which appear to 
belong to another planet, must we not find the first sacri- 
fices asked of our country moderate, even too moderate? In 
spite of these measures, inflation remains possible unless our 
expenditure can be met either by tax or loan. 

All civil expenditure is covered by the annual Budget, 
which is balanced. Military expenditure will be met by loans. 

Here, all the measures so far described converge on one 
point: the success of our credit policy. The military ex- 
penditure of the State is going to pour milliards into the 
country. If all these milliards were directed towards con- 
sumption, the cost of living would soar. If all these milliards 
were spent abroad, the bottom would fall out of the franc. 
If the milliards did not return to the Treasury, it would be 
obliged to print milliards more. Therefore these milliards 
must return in subscriptions. Will not a moment come when 
the weight of the debt' brings down the whole edifice? Our 
public debt valued in gold is inferior to 1914, and we can 
make this war pay if at the end of it we have no longer 
to fear war. Suppose we can then reduce our military ex- 
penditure to 10 per cent., a budgetary economy of 50 
milliards. Such a sum is the annual service on a debt of 
1,000 milliards. This then is the amount which can be issued 
without the French economy being in greater danger after 
the war than it was before. 

We have reviewed the war. Let us now review the [Franco- 
British) coalition. Were we not right to make a real con- 
tract of association for the great adventure of our common 
Struggle? Consider its prolongation after the war, as a 
possible point of departure for the reconstruction of Europe. 
Yet we have not formed this association to enable us to 
diminish our efforts but to render them more fruitful. 
Common duties are imposed on us, our currencies are 
linked. But what would become of a country’s money if it 
— all effort, avoided sacrifice and allowed its prices 

© soar 

The democracies will win, but only at the price of sacri- 
fices of which they have still little conception. We can easily 
lose the war if we do not enter it determined to endure 
everything. The difference between ourselves and Germany 
must not be either in the intensity of our effort or the 
immensity of our sacrifice. It will lie in one thing: here it 
1s a free Parliament representing a free people that accepts 
this necessary policy and will carry it through. 

We shall conquer. But to conquer the enemy, we must 
rst Conquer ourselves. 


SPEECH TO THE FRENCH SENATE, 
DECEMBER 28, 1939 


A year ago I spoke to you about the gravity of the disease. 
I analysed the degeneration of the State, a Father Christmas 
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State, I called it, which weakly allowed its citizens to believe 
that wealth came from him not them, so that the people 
of France awaited their cure from laws, decrees and regi- 
mentation instead of trying to cure themselves. 

A year has elapsed. To-day it is no longer a question of 
the State as Father Christmas. For, with the war, he has 
assumed a quite different appearance. It is a sort of ogre, a 
Moloch-State, who has fallen on the wealth of individuals, 
whose tentacles have grasped the beasts of burden, the carts 
in the farmyards, the hay in the barns, the skeins of wool 
and cotton in the factories, saying: “It is war. This is 
mine.” 

The fatal and inescapable law is that since the State is 
destroying masses of riches, the country is condemned, not 
only to an increased effort but also to a considerably smaller 
consumption. Overwork and privation, such is the rule of 
war. 

Suppose that we ask for these hundreds of milliards, 
which we need, from the Bank of France, that we are content 
to live by inflation, that we issue an abundance of bank notes. 
This method of financing the war, like all methods, would 
inflict upon the country a severe reduction in the standard 
of living. But how? By soaring prices, by the unregulated 
rise in the cost of living. It is a method, gentlemen, but it is 
the most unjust method; it is the one which inflicts the most 
unequal sacrifices. 

To allow the price of a chop to rise to 500 francs would 
be to strike a terrible blow at the social structure of the 
country—a blow from which democracies have already 
perished. 

We must, however, close the enormous gap between public 
revenue and public expenditure. How are we to do it? There 
is voluntary privation and there is compulsory privation. 

Voluntary privation is the way of those who save. The old 
saving instinct of France exists to-day as strongly as ever. 
If, during the war, each Frenchman consumed all he earned, 
it should be clearly understood that we would lose the war. 
The French people have understood. Subscriptions to the 
armament bonds and the repatriation of funds from abroad 
can have no other meaning than this. 

But would voluntary saving be enough? It is a risk, a 
grave risk, which we have not failed to grasp. We have had 
to diminish the purchasing power of our citizens. We have 
systematically curtailed their incomes by our fiscal measures. 

Many Frenchmen are uneasy at the prospect of post-war 
France. They wonder if the State will devour everything. 
Without doubt the State will have a leading part to play 
on the morrow of hostilities in the metamorphosis of the 
French economy, which will again become a peace economy 
bound to those of neighbouring countries. The early months 
of war have given us a foretaste of the totalitarian regime 
about which all are agreed. A State which would dictate all 
activities would also, by that very fact, have the means to 
oppress men’s consciences and suppress the essential liberties 
which make life worth while. Then why should we bother 
to fight? 

It is our duty to see that that shall not be. It is our duty 
from to-day to do nothing which, after the victory in the 
field, might hinder the flowering of liberty which will be 
our true victory. 

Exchange control? Price control? Salary control? Events 
have forced them on us. We have limited this compulsion 
as much as possible. We have allowed, wherever we could, 
the leaven of private interest. We have thus preserved the 
possibility of keeping alive that regime of liberty which is our 
common birthright with the great democracies whose friend- 
ship and solidarity are so precious to us in the world of 
to-day. 

In our present state of war, the strength of France lies 
not in fear of the State, nor in fear of a party, nor in the 
fascination of a single man, but in our own free wills given 
to the service of the nation. 

There are some who think that, as victory is assured, they 
need only wait patiently for the end of the war. It is not 
patience that you need; it is ardour. It is not a question of 
enduring war, but of. winning it. 

To those who declare that time is working on our side, 
I reply: “Time is a neutral, a neutral who will fall to the 
strong.” It is up to us to annex it. 

The enemy, whose divisions are massed on the frontier, 
whose aeroplanes are an hour’s flight from here, tries to hide 
the danger from us in order to disarm our wills. We are 
superior in war potential. But what for twenty years the 
democracies lacked to win the peace was not material things: 
it was lucidity and daring. 

We are now at war. Can our wills be stronger than the 
enemy’s? Can the union of our people be more complete? 
Then, whatever form the war assumes, we shall conquer. 


B 
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Blitz-Rehearsal in the Low Countries.—The 
massing of German troops on the Dutch and Belgian 
frontiers during last week-end and the attendant threat to 
the integrity of those countries bore an almost identical 
resemblance to the circumstances during the closing days 
of November. It was, in fact, the mixture as before; and 
the uneventful sequel, camouflaged by a German pro- 
paganda campaign which sought once again to inculpate 
the Allies, has only clinched the resemblance. This time, 
however, it is unlikely that sections of the Dutch and 
Belgian public will seek comfort in the accusations of the 
German propaganda machine and half believe the guilt 
of British and French journalists. The evidence was no 
stronger this time than in November, and may well have 
been less strong, but in the meanwhile the Dutch and the 
Belgians (who needed the hardening period a good deal 
less than the Dutch) haye accustomed themselves to a state 
of near-war; and their nerves have withstood this last 
strain much better than they withstood November’s. The 
precautionary measures taken by the two Governments 
were evidently decided upon after the consideration of 
evidence received on Friday and Saturday; what this in- 
formation was has not been revealed, although Dutch 
newspapers have come out with fairly circumstantial 
details. No one factor accounted for the tension since the 
renewed threat from Germany was conveyed, it appears, 
in a variety of ways, in particular through a number of 
incriminating documents seized from two German staff 
officers who made a forced landing in Dutch territory at 
the end of last week, although the suspicion exists that these 
documents were, in fact, “ planted” in the ancient tradi- 
tion still adhered to by secret agents. To meet what 
seemed to be a growing threat, “ precautionary measures ” 
—the words are insisted upon, though it is difficult to see 
how else the measures could have been qualified—were 
taken; they included restriction of leave and, in Belgium, 
the calling up of more men. Both Cabinets had prolonged 
meetings. At the same time, in France, leave for the B.E.F. 
and later for the R.A.F. was stopped. General Gort was 
later quoted in a newspaper interview as having said that, 
if Belgium were attacked, Britain’s guarantee would come 
into effect with lightning speed. From Rome came the 
titbit that Dr Colijn, visiting Count Ciano, had affirmed 
the intention of Belgium and Holland to stand or fall 
together. 

* * * 


Having set so promising a stage, the Germans have once 
more withdrawn from the limelight. As in November, it 
remains only to inquire into the reasons for their dramatic 
activities. The week-end’s alarms may have been merely 
an incident in the economic war, the Nazis’ delicate way of 
expressing discontent with the present state of commercial 
negotiations. But the underlying strategy is more probably 
military than economic. Before Finland had set her unfor- 
gettable example, it might have been argued that by con- 
stant dress rehearsals the less confident actors on the diplo- 
matic stage would be confused into muddling their parts, 
and that when the great moment came to speak their 
confidence would break beneath the strain of overmuch 
anticipation. The most cautious judgment would now 
suggest that the contrary is coming true. The Dutch and the 
Belgians have shown an unexpected fluency in the parts 
that they took up at the outbreak of war; two dress re- 
hearsals have not only not muddled them, but have even 
strengthened their self-confidence. So confident did they 
seem over last week-end, indeed, that one may rather 
suspect that the Germans are now hoping to lull them into a 
false sense of security. Yet the Dutch are a notably phleg- 
matic people, and what the Belgians lack in phlegm they 
make up for in traditional distrust of Germany: there is 
no reason to suspect that they will treat the next dramatic 
arrangements as necessarily of no more significance than 
the last. From the danger of the November threat arose 
the decision to lend each other military aid—a big step 
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forward on previous relations; and the only change which 
the Germans appear to have succeeded in making this time 
lies in the development of even closer relations between the 
Low Countries. 


* * * 


Scandinavian War of Words. — The threat to 
Scandinavia, though less clear and insistent, stands in 
direct relation to the threat aimed at the Low Countries, 
with the simple difference that in the case of Scandinavia 
two Great Powers are involved in making the threat. The 
condition of moral and material preparation in Sweden 
and Norway is very similar to the condition now prevail- 
ing in Holland; a threat hanging over them over a 
period of weeks has given them a chance of accustoming 
nerves long softened by neutrality to the imminence of 
war, and of stiffening the public morale. In both Northern 
countries this stiffening has come about to a creditable 
degree. King Gustav has announced that “Sweden was, 
and is, conscious of her obligation to give the valiant 
Finnish people all the help, material and humanitarian, 
that she can give in view of her own position and possibili- 
ties”; and, in spite of this equivocal conclusion, the rest 
of the King’s speech showed evidence of a spirit of inde- 
pendence which before had seemed to be lacking. Whether 
it goes far enough to meet the growing pressure of opinion 
is more open to question. Herr Sandler’s attitude is pro- 
bably nearer to it in his pungent attack on the whole 
neutrality policy, in which he castigated Sweden’s reaction 
to acts of aggression which, he said, “ was proportional 
to the square of their distance from home.” In Norway 
the appointment of a serving soldier, Colonel Ljundberg, 
to the Ministry of Defence has mollified a public opinion 
that was becoming uneasy beneath the almost apologetic 
terms in which the Norwegian Government was express- 
ing its policy. This significant change of Ministers pre- 
cedes the passage through the Storting of a Budget re- 
quiring an expenditure so high as to be a record in 
Norway’s history; and about a fifth of a total sum of 
900 million kr. (or £50 millions) will be spent on the needs 
of national defence. Along with these and other signs of 
Governmental determination goes a vast body of evidence 
that these two Northern peoples are steeling themselves to 
take a decision, should it finally become the only alter- 
native to the surrender of their independence, that they 
have been spared for whole generations. There is no doubt 
that the movement to help Finland is in the truest sense 
a popular one; and it is fairly certain that the official view 
would otherwise have been far less outspoken. 


* * * 


With this strengthening of morale the diplomatic situa- 
tion seems likely to change, although it is difficult to select 
the probable where so many possibilities exist. The replies 
made by the Swedish and Norwegian Governments to the 
Soviet Notes warning them that “ persistence in their atti- 
tude to the Finnish war might lead to undesirable com- 
plications ” showed that neither Government could be 
browbeaten by the Soviets into withdrawing the support 
which it is lending Finland. Whether they can be brow- 
beaten by the Germans, however, is another matter, and 
upon this it is possible to have a good deal less confidence. 
Meanwhile the Germans are employing every device to 
undermine Scandinavian determination. The Berliner 
Nachtausgabe is even quoted as writing that Stalin’s even- 
tual aim in attacking Finland is to obtain Atlantic ports. 
Yet on the evidence it is still not certain that the 
Germans are anxious to see the end of Finnish resistance. 
This week they are reported to have released Italian war 
material seized by them while on its way to Finland—for 
fear, perhaps, that the Italians might in future seck 
another and less axial route; and there is the important 
consideration, which can hardly be absent from the German 
mind, that a weakening of Stalin’s regime is likely to 
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redound to Germany’s advantage, always provided that 
the weakening stays well short of collapse. And while the 
German Government awaits its moment, its representa- 
tives seem to have succeeded in convincing the i 
that Britain and France are at the back of all the troubles 
of them both, the presumed intention being to push the 
Kremlin towards a declaration of war, which the British 
and French Governments have so far refused to make. But 
so long as the Finns resist, the Kremlin will be very chary 
of incurring new commitments. In spite of terrible air 
raids, repeated day after day by squadrons of bombers, 
the Finnish people show no sign of giving way, and they 
may now be heartened by the arrival of help from outside. 
The implications will not go unheeded in Moscow. 


* * * 


Calm After Storm.—Scarcely a voice was raised 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday to echo the mis- 
givings and resentment which had been expressed ten days 
before when Mr Hore-Belisha was abruptly relieved of his 
post at the War Office. In all parts of the House second 
thoughts had suggested that the personal misadventures of 
the most publicised and most energetic of modern Secre- 
taries of State for War were less important than the smooth 
and harmonious conduct of the present conflict. Mr Hore- 
Belisha himself was content to agree that the Prime 
Minister is free, whatever his reasons, to make what 
appointments may seem to him good. Mr Chamberlain, in 
his turn, hastened to underline the great services rendered 
to the nation by the retiring Minister and to deny very 
emphatically any suggestion that the substitution of Mr 
Stanley for Mr Hore-Belisha implied any conflict of Army 
policy in any quarter or any intention to reverse the liberal 
reforms in Army organisation for which Mr Hore-Belisha 
—always with the full backing of the Cabinet—had been 
responsible. There can be no question that this is no time 
to obscure the main aim of winning the war by debate 
about quarrels or frictions which must, it would seem, 
have been entirely personal and therefore relatively in- 
significant. The Allied cause is infinitely more important 
than the fate or fortune of any individual. Nevertheless, a 
little doubt and more than a little perplexity will linger in 
the public mind about this episode. Personal issues do not 
signify enough to justify any sort of political crisis about 
a simple change of Ministers, but no word of explanation 


was forthcoming on Tuesday in any speech to prove that 


the unrevealed personal issues involved gave good enough 
grounds for any change at all. Either the considerations 
which impelled the Prime Minister to make the change 
were important in the context of national policy or they 
were not. If they were, then Parliament and the public 
were entitled—in the national interest—to more light upon 
their nature. If they were not, then the translation of Mr 
Hore-Belisha still lacks an overtly adequate justification. 


* * * 


The removal of a War Minister in the opening stages 
of a great international conflict is patently more than a 
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mere matter of staff routine. In the eyes of most people 
here and in other countries it must appear at first sight 
a desperate measure—and Mr Chamberlain, with obvious 
sincerity, ruled out every real reason for desperation. 
There was no conflict of policy; there was no pressure 
from military quarters; there was no obdurate personal 
prejudice; there was no doubt anywhere about Mr Hore- 
Belisha’s outstanding ability and industry. Yet he has gone 
—not in the course of that salutary redistribution of Minis- 
terial offices for which there are many good grounds, but 
as the isolated victim of an uncommonly mysterious clash 
of temperaments or what you will. He has gone, in the 
Prime Minister’s own words, because of “ difficulties 
arising out of his very great qualities,” difficulties which, 
according to Mr Hore-Belisha himself, would not permit 
of his energetic discharge of the other office which was 
offered to him. It is nearly sure that no real harm has been 
done to the War Office or to the Cabinet by the change, 
though a heavy burden now rests upon Mr Chamberlain 
and the new War Minister to give practical proof that the 
engines of the military machine are still set at full speed 
ahead. It is dangerously easy to exaggerate the importance 
of what has happened simply because we do not know 
what really did happen. Omne ignotum pro magnifico est. 
But, if a molehill has been made to look like a mountain, 
it is largely the Prime Minister’s fault. The “ purge ” of 
Mr Hore-Belisha was too sudden, too surprising and too 
secret to be readily welcomed by a public very conscious 
of Mr Hore-Belisha’s notable talents. As it is, Mr Hore- 
Belisha has grown in stature through the incident—despite 
the inexcusable attempts of certain misguided supporters 
to put pressure upon Mr Chamberlain by expensive Press 
publicity. His concrete achievement in making a demo- 
cratic New Model Army stands out unquestioned. 


* * * 


Economic Warfare.— Mr Cross, Minister of 
Economic Warfare, is actually responsible for operations 
in only one sector of the economic war. The work of his 
department, which he reviewed in the Commons on Wed- 
nesday, is to prevent the passage of goods to and from the 
Reich by sea, and to mobilise successful competition, in 
concert with other Ministries, against German buyers and 
sellers in the markets accessible to Germany by land. Mr 
Cross has good reason to be pleased with his activities 
so far, but none at all to be complacent about them. 
Evasion of the Allied contraband control and the success- 
ful camouflage of German exports have been made rare 
events; the placing of orders in European markets simply 
to prevent Germany from obtaining vital supplies has 
been inaugurated; the effects of our economic warfare 
upon the German economy are already evident. But the 
point at which the enemy’s war effort will be damagingly 
enfeebled is nowhere in sight. Mr Cross’s comparison of 
Germany’s difficulties now with those experienced in 1916 
was significant, for until well on in 1916 the Allies’ 
economic warfare had not begun to be effective. In this 
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war we started where 1916 left off and the yardstick 
which Mr Cross should rather have chosen is 1918. The 
fact is that the economic war is still in its adolescent 
stages. It is maturing in the right way—that is Mr Cross’s 
great credit—but it still lacks lustiness. The Government's 
wish to smooth the path of neutral trade is praiseworthy, 
but it would be mere blundering to carry piety too far. 
There is more than a suspicion that our methods of deal- 
ing with neutral countries to stop economic aid to Ger- 
many have been somewhat too gentlemanly. Certainly they 
are in marked contrast to the enemy’s bullying (the latest 
threat to the Low Countries is a case in point) against 
which they are intended to compete. Mr Cross himself 
said that we must exercise our belligerent rights to the 
full, and the direction of the next endeavours it behoves 
him to make could not be better defined. The Ministry 
of Economic Warfare has begun better than the various 
departments in charge of other sectors of the economic 
struggle—man power, exports, supply and rationing—but, 
even so, it has only begun. 


* * * 


Exports Turn the Corner.—The trade figures con- 
tinue to give evidence of the upward trend in exports 
which has been anxiously awaited since the beginning of 
the war and was somewhat prematurely heralded by Mr 
Stanley a month ago. The heavy decline of the first weeks 
was sharply arrested in November, and in December ex- 
ports rose by £2,809,000 to £40,169,000. At this level 
they were actually 3 per cent. higher than in December, 
1938. Owing to the fact that imports continued to increase 
(from £83,988,000 in November to £86,582,000 in Decem- 
ber) and that re-exports showed yet another decline, the 
reduction in the import surplus was negligible. But to- 
day all eyes are rightly turned on exports and in this 
direction comfort is found at last. It is still small comfort 
however. Exports for the whole of 1939 were £32 millions 
smaller than in 1938. For the four war months September- 
December they were £38,700,000 lower than in the cor- 
responding period in 1938. All the usual reasons—changes 
in the direction of trade, shipping delays and so on—can 
be adduced to account for this fall, but the time has come 
to stop talking about them and to consider specific depart- 
ments in which the upward movement of exports can be 
maintained. Cotton has already played a noble part and 
shows a further rise of £1,300,000, or 37 per cent. on the 
month. The £700,000 rise in coal exports is another pleas- 
ing item. The spurt put on by the exporters of British 
motor vehicles in November appears not to have been 
maintained, but their foothold has been widened in many 
Empire countries and, what is even more important, in 
South America. Motor vehicles are precisely the type of 
export for which British industry can establish an advan- 
tage. The home demand for cars has been ruthlessly 
lopped, the military demand is hardly likely to employ 
total capacity for the duration of the war and the propor- 
tion of skilled workers required in the mass production of 
cars is sufficiently low to rule out any difficulty in obtain- 
ing labour. Here is an obvious line of advance. 


* * * 


America’s Munich.—Finland’s hopes of being 
able to restock her pitifully low reserves of war material 
in the vast arsenal of the United States—hopes recently 
encouraged by hearty and open-handed references in the 
States to the possibility of a £25 million credit—have been 
rudely dashed by President Roosevelt’s letter to Congress 
on January 16th. The President recognised that the 
American desire to help the Finns operates only under the 
proviso that credits for military supplies must be banned 
since they might create an unfortunate precedent in the 
rest of Europe and the United States find herself dragged 
into European war in the wake of credit operations with 
the belligerents. Although there is talk of credits for agri- 
cultural supplies and non-military manufactures, it seems 
all too likely that now that the first fine frenzy of righteous 
indignation has passed, America’s help to Finland will be 
confined, in the words of the Washington Post, to “ well- 
bred and perfunctory applause.” The American reaction 
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to the Finnish war has important implications for the 
Allied struggle. It is clear that it is not the possibility 
of our war being just another sordid clash of rival im- 
perialisms that is keeping the United States clear of the 
conflict. Nothing could be less ambiguous than the Finns’ 
heroic struggle against tremendous odds. Yet they are to 
receive no help. It is fear of war itself, not any question of 
the rights and wrongs of war, that dictates America’s out- 
look. Their attitude is, in fact, pure Munich, and it is far 
too much to hope that they will draw the analogy and sce 
behind Munich Prague, behind Prague Slovakia and 
Memel, behind Memel the dismemberment of the Polish 
State. Yet at least some measure of clearsightedness is an 
essential attribute of that international “ leadership” to 
which the United States aspires when the war is over. 
It was after Munich that Britain lost much of her world 
prestige as well as her title to European leadership. Again 
the analogy is not inept. 


* * * 


The ‘*300-Mile Zone’’ Again. — The British 
Government has replied both to the Panama Declaration 
of October 3rd, which laid down the Americas’ “ indis- 
putable right ” to a 300-mile safety zone, and to the joint 
Note of Protest of December 23rd, in which all the belli- 
gerents were accused of infringing this “ right ” by fighting 
a naval battle off Montevideo. ‘There is nothing very un- 
expected in our reply, since the case is perfectly straight- 
forward from the British standpoint. The Note expresses 
its sympathy with the American desire to keep out of war 
and welcomes the procedure whereby the American 
Republics have associated the interested parties in Europe 
with the proposed modification of existing maritime rights. 
This the British Government believes to be a real con- 
tribution to the realisation of peaceful change by multi- 
lateral action. At the same time, it is a delicate reminder 
to the Americas of the revolutionary nature of their pro- 
posals and of the extent to which they violate established 
rights. No amount of sympathy with America’s love for 
peace or appreciation of the procedure adopted makes any 
difference to the British Government’s determination to 
reject the proposed zone, at least under its present form. 
A 300-mile zone round the American continent in which 
no belligerent acts were to be permitted would transform 
the American seas into one vast sanctuary for German 
shipping. A base would be established for German raidets__ 
by which their mobility and security would be increased a “ 
thousandfold. The American continent would thus become 
the centre, as it were, of Germany’s maritime activity. 
Under only one condition could the proposal for a safety 
zone be translated into terms acceptable to Britain—if the 
navies of the American continent were to undertake patrol 
duties throughout the zone and to intern German raiders 
and cargo boats which might otherwise have been cap- 
tured by the British Navy. This condition alone is suffi- 
cient to illustrate the impracticability of the whole scheme. 
The American navies could hardly discriminate between 
the belligerents. They would, presumably, have to detain 
Allied shipping as well, in which case they would be 
making an extremely valuable contribution to Hitler’s 
victory—a possibility hinted at in the British Note’s 
reminder that “ the legitimate activities of His Majesty's 
ships can in no way imperil, but must rather contribute to, 
the security of the American continent.” Often enough 
transatlantic politicians and pressmen have proclaimed the 
Allied forces to be the greatest bulwark of freedom; it is 
therefore hard to believe that the American Republics wish 
to weaken one of the foundations upon which their own 
security rests. 


* * * 


The Indian Deadlock.—Signs of a certain activity 
on the Indian front suggest that a slight modification of the 
existing deadlock has taken place. At Nagpur on January 
6th the Viceroy pointed out with regret that two years’ 
hopeful experiment in constitutional government had 
ended in the present retrogression to a “ type of adminis- 
tration only comparable with the earlier Montagu-Chelms- 
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ford experiment,” and appealed for a new approach to the 
roblem of communal agreement. Four days later in 
Bombay the Viceroy returned to the constitutional issue, 
appealed once more to the party leaders to seek agreement 
and assured them that the unequivocal aim of the British 
Government was full Dominion status within the frame- 
work of the Statute of Westminster. It is still too early to 
say whether the Viceroy’s initiative will lead to a new 

riod of negotiation. Congress continues to assert that 
Britain’s refusal to commit herself in advance to the 
majority findings of a Constituent Assembly merely 
encourages the Minorities to obstruct the Party’s pro- 
gramme of reform, even though specific cultural and reli- 
gious guarantees have been offered. The Minorities are 
equally consistent in their distrust of the Congress Party’s 
intentions and the recent publication of the correspondence 
between Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr M. A. Jinnah 
(president of the powerful Moslem League) shows that 
there has been little attempt to find a basis for com- 
promise and that, on the whole, the demand of the Con- 
gress Party for a British declaration has widened the gulf. 
There is, however, no great agreement within the Party 
as to the wisdom of the present line. Mr Rajendra Prasad’s 
statement that the ultimate aim of Congress is complete 
independence has been received with alarm by other 
sections of the Party. It is true that he does not reject a 
Dominion solution, but, as it stands, the Minorities can 
read into this statement a demand for an “ immediate and 
actual severance of the British connection,” an interpreta- 
tion calculated to increase their distrust, and to encourage 
their belief that continued constitutional/control by Britain 
is the surest safeguard of their rights. In fact, Mr Gandhi 
yand the Right Wing of the Party are facing the old 
dilemma of hesitating to adopt an attitude of compromise 
which they see to be justified for fear of losing the support 
of the extremer Nationalists and thus breaking the unity 
and effectiveness of the Party. For the British authorities 
the problem is now, as at any time since the outbreak of 
war, to reassure Congress as to the sincerity of their offer 
of Dominion status while demanding safeguards for the 
rights of the various Minorities, which they in their turn may 
exploit as obstacles to the achievement of Dominion status. 
Obviously, therefore, it is a problem insoluble except in 
terms of goodwill and confidence and readiness to com- 


promise. The recent exchanges in India do at least give. 


some little hope that a better spirit may prevail. 


* * * 


The End‘ of a Feud.—Prince Paul’s visit to 
Zagreb is of historical importance because it heals the 
breach between the Croats and the Karageorgevitch 
dynasty that was pushed wide by the proclamation of 1929 
of King Alexander’s dictatorship. The Serbo-Croat agree- 
ment is substantially Prince Paul’s work; and it is fitting 
that the late King’s cousin should make good a failure 
which was threatening with disaster the whole future of the 
triune kingdom. Even when due allowance has been made 
for the skill and patience of Dr Matchek, the Croat leader, 
in his refusing to give way to extremist advice from his own 
ranks, for a change of heart among the leaders of Serbia, 
and for the dangers of Jugoslavia’s position with regard to 
the belligerents, it will still be found that without the influ- 
ence and determination of the Senior Regent, who first re- 
moved Dr Stoyadinovitch and then took charge of the 
Serbo-Croat negotiations himself, no agreement would have 
been possible. Now that this achievement of tolerance is 

ally in course of realisation, it is pleasant to be able to 
record that its authorship was largely the work of a prince 
who has not always shown himself so emphatically on the 
side of political liberty against oppression. On January 14th 
the Regent solemnly signed the deed setting up a Croat 
National Diet and in an address welcomed the presence in 

greb of “new representatives of the Croat people, a 
People of robust peasants, valiant soldiers and servants of 
God and country.” To this he added a pledge to devote his 
will and strength “ to the end that the Serbo-Croat agree- 
ment shall produce the [expected] fruits for the general 
happiness and progress of the Banovina of Croatia, as well 
as for the [Jugoslav] people now spiritually united.” The 
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Croats might be excused for believing that nothing less 
earth-shaking than the outbreak of European war could 
have produced the circumstances under which meaning and 
sincerity were introduced into such stirring and uniikely 
words. For the Zagreb visit caps the movement for Jugo- 
slav unity that began with the dismissal of Dr Stoyadino- 
vitch and was confirmed by the German invasion of 
Poland. As such, it may perhaps be regarded as a sign that 
Jugoslavia—and not simply this or that part of Jugoslavia 
—is ready and able to defend her independence from what- 
ever direction the threat may come. 


* * * 


Rustle of a Balkan Spring ?—This week has shown 
that Allied statesmanship in South-Eastern Europe is at 
last beginning to bear the fruits of a prudent policy. The 
crop may be a late one—so late that some had despaired 
of its ever maturing; but the season is scarcely favourable 
to any sort of harvest, and the gatherers may be glad to 
have retrieved as much as they have from the chill blast of 
German and Soviet disapproval. On his return to Turkey 
the Secretary-General of the Turkish Foreign Office, M. 
Menemenjoglu, announced that financial agreements signed 
in London and Paris made available a credit for the pur- 
chase of armaments to the value of £25 millions, gold to 
the value of £15 millions, and another £3,500,000 in the 
form of a commercial loan. Interest payments are to be 
made against goods, including Turkish tobacco; and 
beyond this there are arrangements whereby Great Britain 
and France will buy up fixed quantities of surplus produce 
whose normal market is Germany. Turkish clearing debts 
will also be liquidated. The transfer of these large sums 
should be proof positive to Turkey and her neighbours that 
Britain and France are taking the war far more resolutely 
than they took the peace; and their announcement at a 
moment when Turkey is suffering the effects of great 
natural disasters is a particularly happy touch. Turkey’s 
value as an ally needs no advertisement; but it is a natural 
sequence to the granting of these necessary credits that 
the Turkish Government should feel itself on stronger 
diplomatic ground in the Balkans. On his way home M. 
Menemenjoglu stayed two days in Sofia—the initiative is 
understood to have been. Turkish—and exchanged with 
King Boris and the Bulgarian Prime Minister conversa- 
tions that were much more than formal. The statement 
issued later was taken on internal evidence—though the 
method of expression was customarily circuitous—to mean 
that Turkey and Bulgaria were now in substantial agree- 
ment on foreign policy; and that in turn would appear to 
mean that the rulers of Bulgaria intend to hold them- 
selves free of German or Soviet influence. Add to this 
important conclusion the Italian Government’s willingness 
to help in bringing Hungary and Roumania together, and 
the later meeting (confidently reported though officially 
denied) between King Carol and Prince Paul, and the 
Balkan outlook becomes almost temperate. But over-con- 
fidence would be an error. Berlin has yet to have its say. 


* * * 
General into Admiral: No Change.—The lesson 


to be drawn from the change of Government in Tokyo is 
that the Army has lost little or none of its influence by 
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the protraction of hostilities in China; or, in other words, 
that its influence is still the paramount force in Japanese 
politics. The Army wanted a new Government because 
General Abe was unable to quell the political unrest which 
is one of the most significant signs of Japanese war-strain; 
and the new Government was immediately forthcoming. In 
the event it is headed by an Admiral, and although the 
bias towards foreign affairs will be in the same conciliatory 
direction as that shown by its predecessor, as far as the 
“ national policy ” is concerned—the subjection of China 
—it will take its orders from the Army, headed in the 
Cabinet by the redoubtable General Hata. The whole 
prestige of the Japanese Army is now irretrievably bound 
up with the China adventure, and all its energies are there- 
fore bent in that direction. To accomplish its aims the 
Army needs unreduced and unquestioning support at 
home; and to keep that support its chiefs will obviously 
go some distance in superficial compromise. The new 
Cabinet accordingly includes four party men, two from the 
Minseito and two from the Seiyukai parties; and their 
admission marks the first step back towards representative 
government since the assassinations of 1932. Even with this 
gesture—for it is little more than that—to the parties, it is 
difficult to see how Admiral Yonai, the new Prime 
Minister, will outlast many months unless there is a marked 
improvement, or immediate prospect of improvement, in 
the China situation. To judge by the care with which the 
Army chiefs in South China are nursing Mr Wang Ching- 
wei, it is clear that this is no isolated view. Their urgent 
desire must be to see Mr Wang safely on his puppet chair 
of authority in Nanking, and at the same time to make sure 
that the United States Government is persuaded into 
renewing the all-important commercial treaty which is due 
to expire on January 26th. Having gained those two objec- 
tives, they and the Japanese people may then face the 
future less burdened with anxiety, and, it may even be, 
with taxation. 


* * * 


Evacuation. — While the problem of evacuated 
schoolchildren stays damagingly unsolved, the evacuation 
of firms and business houses has been officially set in its 
proper perspective. Some 605 firms out of 3,594 evacuated 
from London in September have come back, and the 
returning tide is still flowing. In reply to a cri dé cur 
from the London Chamber of Commerce for guidance, 
the Minister of Home Security has explicitly stated the 
view that firms which can carry on in exile from London 
would be doing a national disservice if they came back. 
The Minister emphasised that firms which cannot carry on 
without a serious loss of efficiency if evacuated should 
never have gone, but reiterated that the danger of air raids 
is no less than it was in September. This sort of common- 
sense pronouncement from high places is overdue, and it 
will continue to have something of a hollow ring so long 
as the Government’s own evacuation moves engender so 
much friction as they do at present. School evacuation as 
a means to maintain education in war has broken down; 
Civil Service evacuation has led to a series of over-pub- 
licised labour troubles. It behoves the Government, no 
less than private employers, to see that evacuated em- 
ployees do not suffer needless hardship or inconvenience; 
and, while a large part of civil servants’ protests against 
being moved from London are due to a somewhat petulant 
refusal to realise that there is a war on, there is no doubt 
that their forced migration has created an undue amount of 
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domestic upset and financial loss. There is ample room 
here for official example to lend strength to official precept, 


* * * 


A.R.P. Organisation.—A fortnight ago Sir John 
Anderson made public the opinion that, on balance, the 
civil defence services were undermanned rather than over- 
manned. Now it seems that, to counteract this, the inten. 
tion is to institute something like a Central ARP, 
Command to operate regionally, so that A.R.P. personnel 
can be swiftly moved in emergency from one local area to 
another to make up for deficiencies. The whole question of 
the organisational basis of civil defence is thus raised. In 
the beginning A.R.P. was necessarily organised locally; all 
the normal services affected by the new organisation—fire, 
education, police and health—were locally run; and it was 
deemed important, too, to found A.R.P. upon voluntary 
local service. In general the numbers and eagerness of 
recruits have been notably satisfactory; 1,200,000 civil 
defenders are serving local authorities—between 800,000 
and 900,000 of them without pay; 700,000 more have 
been trained to protect their workplaces. Even so, there 
are undoubted flaws in the system as it stands. The most 
conspicuous is the tendency to parochialism that the new 
plan is designed to override. Hostile bombers will not 
respect local government boundaries, and it is obvious 
wisdom to make London, Merseyside, Clydeside, Tyne- 
side, the Birmingham district and the rest single A.R.P. 
regions drawing at every point upon all available per- 
sonnel. Two other flaws are more invidious. It has been left 
to personal enthusiasm to replace formal discipline and 
rigid training in A.R.P.—rightly so, since it would be a 
misadventure to introduce military modes into the heart of 
civil life. But it will only be proved the right way if 
discipline and efficiency are spontaneously forthcoming. 
More often than not they are, but there are weak spots 
where the strain of standing-by in wait for raids has im- 
paired keenness, practice and skill. The soldier does not 
need the constant stimulus of battle to constrain him to do 
his job. It is a crucial test of the local and voluntary prin- 
ciples that A.R.P. personnel should not be found wanting 
when the raids begin. 


* * * 


The F.B.I. and the E.P.T.--Of the Federation of 
British Industries’ memorandum to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, enumerating a number of objections to the 
Excess Profits Tax, it may be said that in detail it is not 
unreasonable. A number of devices are suggested for 
removing possible anomalies and inequities in the operation 
of the tax. It is claimed that an option should be given 
for the inclusion of the year 1938 in the base period for 
the calculation of standard profits; that the capital stan- 
dard must have regard to reserves re-invested in the busi- 
ness and be arrived at separately for each group of com- 
panies; that principal and subsidiary companies should not 
necessarily be treated as a single unit for the purposes of 
the standard; and that wider discretionary powers should 
be given to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. All 
these suggestions, in so far as they are designed to make 
E.P.T. a better tax, are to be commended. But one criterion 
of a good tax is the amount of revenue which it produces. 
It is not suggested that this criterion has been lost sight 
of by the F.B.I., but it is very apparent that none of their 
suggestions, and particularly those which give businesses 
the privilege of determining the basis of their own assess- 
ment, is calculated to increase the total yield to the 
Exchequer. Coming as it does after two speeches by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Prime Minister in 
which sympathetic reference has been made to the heavy 
tax burden which has already been placed on the non- 
wage-earning classes the memorandum gives the somewhat 
unfortunate impression that the F.B.I. is making hay while 
the sun shines. This conclusion is particularly likely to be 
drawn by the trade unions, who have recently stated that 
they will continue to oppose the taxation of working-class 
incomes until they are convinced that profits are bearing 
their rightful share of the national burden. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Italy’s Coal Dilemma 
(By a Correspondent) 


ViIN during the last war the question of coal supplies 

was of the utmost importance for Italy. Italy's own coal 
output was negligible, both for industrial and domestic uses. 
Since then, Italy has become very much more industrialised 
and coal is correspondingly more important than it was 25 
years ago. Industries have been set up which rely upon coal 
for fuel and power or even as a raw material. The coal 
question is now the most essential economic problem that 
Italy has to face. 

In recent years Italy’s output of coal has increased, Even 
so, domestic supplies are still only a minor part of Italian 
coal consumption. In 1938 total Italian production amounted 
to about 2.3 million tons, only 12 per cent. of the quantity 
of coal required in that year. Moreover, the quality of 
Italian coal is inferior. Its use in the more important indus- 
tries is limited, and its chief employment is as domestic fuel 
or in industries of secondary importance. 

Total coal deposits in Italy have been estimated to be 
700 million tons. Two-thirds of this is lignite and peat, 
nearly half of a cuality which would not be counted as coal 
at all in most other countries. Only 40 million tons, or about 
6 per cent. of the total deposits, represent what might be 
called standard coal. Thus, although domestic output in 
1938 actually did amount to 12 per cent. of total require- 
ments, it is doubtful whether the quantity of Italian coal 
really adequate for important industrial purposes amounts 
to more than 2 or 3 per cent. of yearly needs. 

Italy is therefore strictly dependent on imported supplies 
of coal. Annual imports fluctuate between 12 and 13 million 
tons, and Italy compares in this respect with France, which 
also imports about 12 million tons of coal every year. The 
two countries rank among the largest coal importers in the 
world. In Italy coal production and coal imports are con- 
trolled by a State monopoly, run by the Azienda Carboni 
Italiani. All important coal mines, mainly those in Sardinia 
and Istria, belong to this company. 


ITALY’s COAL 


Coal Output Coal 
Anthra- Imports 
Coal cite Lignite Total Hard Coal Coke 
(In ’000 tons) 

EN cisnigens 342 85 356 783 11,800 956 
Se 452 70 469 991 11,800 1,053 
ae 887 80 608 1,575 8,300 543 
BE sasveseee 1,177 95 752 2,024 12,500 358 
1,348 132 873 2,353 12,030 215 
1939* ...... 872 45 448 1,365 6,691 aw 


* The first 7 months. 


Just now the capital question for Italy is where she gets 
her coal from. In recent years over half of Italy’s total 
requirements has come from Germany and Austria. In 1938, 
for instance, 7 million tons out of total Italian imports of 
12 million tons came from these two countries. If Czecho- 
slovakian and Polish sales to Italy are added in—1.6 million 
tons from Poland in 1938 and 540,000 tons from Czecho- 
Slovakia—Italy depends upon Greater Germany and _ her 
conquests for three-quarters of her coal imports. 

The United Kingdom comes second to Greater Germany 
among Italy’s coal suppliers. In 1938 British exports of coal 
to Italy amounted to 2.2 million tons. Before the period of 
Sanctions British coal had a much larger share in Italian 
Purchases, but since the Abyssinian War and the establish- 
ment of the Rome-Berlin Axis, German exports have steadily 
mounted and British sales have remained relatively small. 

Italy’s dependence for these vital imports upon Greater 
Germany is not comfortable. It has recently been increas- 
ingly hard for Germany to meet her own domestic require- 
ments, swollen, as they are, by the wasteful working of low- 
Srade ores and by the expansion of expensive substitute 
industries. Even so, however, Germany has been able by a 
Sreat effort to keep up her sales of coal to Italy so far. In 
August there was a balance of 500 million lire in the 

an-ltalian clearing in Italy’s favour, but since then this 
debt has gradually been covered by deliveries of German coal. 





Crucial Transport Questions 


More important even than the problem of finding German 
supplies available for export to Italy is the problem of 
transport. The sea route is now commanded by the Allied 
navies, and there is an Allied ban upon all German exports. 
In 1938 something like 10* out of 12.5 million tons of coal 
imported by Italy came by sea. Only 2.5 million tons came 
overland via the St. Gothard or Simplon routes. 

The problem now is to increase the transport of German 
coal by rail to Italy, On the most favourable assumptions, 
the amount so carried can scarcely amount to even 5 million 
tons a year, half the quantity formerly borne by sea. Neither 
the Germans nor the Italians have a large enough pool of 
goods wagons to carry the coal Italy needs. The four rail- 
ways which cross the Alps into Italy from the North could 
not be used for much increased coal traffic without endanger- 
ing their technical security and disorganising all other traffic. 
Finally, all goods passing through Switzerland have to pay 
freight charges in Swiss francs, which is a burden to both 
Germany and Italy, neither having any large supply of 
foreign exchange; to miss Switzerland by diverting traffic 
either to the Brenner route or on to the Klagenfurt-Tarvis- 
Udine line would mean too long a detour for coal from 
Western Germany; and coal from Upper Silesia, Poland and 
Czechosiovakia has always gone to Italy by sea from Gdynia, 
Stettin or Hamburg. It 1s very hard to believe that Germany, 
already suffering from serious internal transport difficulties, 
will be able to build up and reorganise the Bohemian and 
Austrian railways to the extent that would be required to 
replace sea-borne coal exports to Italy by rail traffic on any 
considerable scale. There is likely to be a very large gap in 
Italy’s coal supplies. ° 


Anglo-Italian Coal Trade 


The implications of this position for Anglo-Italian rela- 
tions are important. Clearly the first task for British coal 
exporters and the British Government is to increase deliveries 
of coal to Italy to make up for the loss of supplies from 
Germany. Already an agreement has been made for the sale 
of additional Welsh coal to Italy, and a further agreement is 
expected, 

But it is not possible for Britain to fill the gap alone. It 
has been reiterated in British official statements that the ban 
on German exports will not be allowed to cut off vital 
supplies from neutral countries, and it is necessary that 
british deliveries of coal to Italy should be supplemented by 
exports from, say, Belgium and Holland. Britain’s interest 
is to sell coal to Italy, to oust Germany in the Italian coal 
market and to see that Italy has adequate supplies—inde- 
pendently of the Reich, if possible. Italy’s interest is to fill 
the gap in her coal supplies, which might be fatal if it per- 
sisted, The interests of the two countries come close together 
in the resolution of Italy’s coal dilemma. 





* In 1938 10-5 million tons of coal were unloaded at 
Italian ports, and perhaps 500,000 tons were re-exported to 
Switzerland, etc. 
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Confusion in Eastern 
Europe 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN RIGA] 


THE spectacle which the Red Army is making of itself in 
Finland has had no visible effect so far on the “‘ amicable ” 
relations which have existed between the Soviet Union and 
the Baltic States since the Foreign Ministers of Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania were summoned to Moscow last Sep- 
tember and October to sign on the dotted line. The controlled 
Press in all three countries is careful to publish nothing that 
might offend Soviet susceptibilities, and it might be sup- 
posed from the newspapers and the wireless that the sym- 
pathies of the Baltic States are wholly on the side of the 
Bolsheviks. 

Outward manifestations and the speeches of Baltic states- 
men, however, are entirely misleading. Very different views 
from those expressed in public are freely voiced in private, 
and the same people who write songs of praise about the 
“ inspired ” leadership of Stalin are not ashamed to admit— 
off duty—that “every night we pray for the success of the 
gallant Finns.” Prayers are also said for a speedy Allied 
success against Germany, but there is no great confidence in 
the Baltic States yet that Germany will be defeated, and 
much more discretion is observed in discussing the Nazis 
than is noticeable in the case of the Bolsheviks. Pro-Nazi 
sentiments have not entirely disappeared with the exodus of 
German Balts from the Northern States. 


The Soviet and the Baltic 


No matter what course the Soviet-Finnish war takes, it 
seems now most unlikely that any action will be attempted 
by Estonia, Latvia or Lithuania to rid their territories of the 
presence of Soviet garrisons. The military agreements of last 
September and October are being—outwardly at least— 
loyally observed on all sides, and the Baltic States show no 
desire to call the wolf out of the woods. In the final analysis, 
of course, their fates will be decided by the Allied-German 
war and not by the outcome of the Red Army’s attack on 
Finland—even if the final outcome of that be the “ liquida- 
tion” of those in the Kremlin who have themselves been 
responsible for so much “ liquidation” in the last twenty 
years. Their turn, in any case, will come in due course. That 
is the history of Russia. 

The presence of Soviet garrisons, moreover, is proving 
much less obnoxious to the Governments and peoples of the 
Baltic States than was at first feared. Instead of the Estonians, 
Latvians and Lithuanians flirting with Bolshevism, there is 
good reason for believing that it is the occupying forces 
which are rapidly undergoing conversion. The sight of un- 
limited supplies of good, fresh food in the shops; footwear 
and clothing, obtainable without difficulty at reasonable 
prices; and the general well-being of the people—these are in 
such striking contrast with conditions in Russia that even the 
most ardent disciples of Lenin and Marx must be wonder- 
ing what has gone wrong with The Great Experiment. 

Even though the Soviet soldiers are not allowed by their 
commanders to fraternise with the local populations, they 
are at liberty—when granted leave—to visit the towns and 
spend their money in the shops. For the first time in their 
lives most of them are now seeing and buying such things 
as wrist-watches, fountain-pens, cigarette cases and artificial 
silk undergarments for their womenfolk. 


Drang nach Osten? 


While responsible leaders in the Baltic countries may be 
hoping that Stalinism will soon meet its doom in Finland, 
they are content for the present to sit tight and await events. 
They realise only too well that a revolution in Russia would 
have terrific repercussions. The utmost uncertainty, for 
instance, is felt here over the effect of a Bolshevik collapse 
o1 Germany. Most people who try to look a little beyond 
the immediate future are now asking themselves, if things 
continue to go badly for the Bolsheviks in Finland—and 
perhaps elsewhere before long—will the Nazis try to save the 
present rulers of Russia, or are they already secretly conniv- 
ing—say, with Italy and Hungary—at the destruction of 
Stalinism with the intention of seizing the Ukraine in the 
chaos which would follow a Bolshevik collapse? The only 
road which the German Army would ever think of taking to 
the Ukraine lies through Breslau, Cracow and Lemberg, and 
from the positions this Army now occupies it could reach the 
heart of the Ukraine in a few days—after a Bolshevik 
collapse. 
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With Germany now one vast armed camp, in possession 
of the greater part of Poland and all Czecho-Slovakia, and 
secure behind the West Wall from Allied attack, the occu- 
pation of the Ukraine and another Brest-Litovsk peace—this 
time with an anti-Bolshevik Russia—must already be making 
a strong appeal to Nazi imagination. The entry of the United 
States on a large scale in the last war eventually forced the 
Germans to risk and lose in the West everything they had 
gained in the East. It might be very different this time. 


Fanuary 10th. 


Fire’s Agricultural 
Needs 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


THE war has brought into prominence the degree to which 
Irish agriculture depends upon imported fodder and the 
necessity for increasing the output of every kind of feeding 
stuff for livestock. The policy of the present Government, 
in contrast to that of Mr Cosgrave’s administration, has 
been to build up secondary industries behind a barrier of 
high protection, The weaknesses of this policy have been 
revealed by the circumstances of war, which have inter- 
rupted supplies of many of the raw materials of new indus- 
tries, with the result that urban unemployment has increased. 
The lessons of the present situation should persuade even 
convinced protectionists that they are beginning at the wrong 
end, and that the sounder method of building up secondary 
industries is by fostering to the utmost the primary export- 
ing industries, which are all connected with agriculture. If 
the production of dairy farmers had been stimulated to the 
same extent as urban industries have been encouraged, Eire 
would now be in a very favourable position to benefit from 
the British demand for food. Even as it is, the export trade 
has increased since the outbreak of war, but there is room 
for considerable further improvement. 

The problem of increasing the output of dairy products 
is fundamentally one of increasing the output of home-grown 
feeding stuffs. It is generally admitted that the average milk 
yield of Irish dairy cows is uneconomically low and that 
cow-testing should be extended. Successful cow-testing, 
however, depends upon adequate feeding, because differences 
of yield can be measured only when cattle are properly fed. 
At present Irish cattle suffer from having too much pastur- 
age in summer, from insufficient food in spring and autumn 
and from sheer starvation in winter. The losses through 
calf mortality caused by underfeeding are estimated to 
amount to £2,000,000 a year. 


More Feeding Stuffs 


The campaign for an increased output of home-grown 
feeding stuffs should be conducted on a wide front. The 
country’s pasture land is capable of yielding greatly in- 
creased crops of grass by improved fertilisation, and there 
is no single object on which money could be better in- 
vested than in subsidising fertilisers for pasture-land. More 
spring and autumn forage crops should be grown, hay should 
be preserved in better condition, the possibilities of ensilage 
should be studied, and additional corn and root crops should 
be grown. The increase in tillage thus made possible would 
give increased employment on the land and would maintain 
the fertility of the soil, at present injured by excessive 
grazing. 

The provision of large additional supplies of feeding 
stuffs would render possible a great intensification of live 
stock production. The period of calving would be advanced, 
calf mortality would be reduced, the average milk yield 
would be increased, and a considerable amount of winter 
dairying would become possible. The benefits to the national 
income and to the export trade of the country would be 
immense, and increased agricultural purchasing power 
would provide the necessary stimulus for the secondary in- 
dustries. These desirable developments depend for their 
realisation almost entirely upon the adoption by farmers 
generally of recent improvements in the technique of feeding- 
stuff production. The principal Irish crop is grass, which 
grows in exceptional abundance and richness owing to the 
high rainfall. The Irish farmer should be taught to regard 
rain as his ally and to exploit his grassland to the utmost. 
Great advances have taken place elsewhere in the produc- 
tion, management and conservation of grass, and the 
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application of these improved processes to Irish agriculture is 
the central constructive task of Irish economic policy. 

An agricultural revolution which promises such good re- 
sults should not be impeded by financial difficulties. At 
present the Government is subsidising fertilisers and is 
providing loans for the machinery required for the additional 
tillage undertaken since the outbreak of war. There is room 
for a considerable extension of such credit facilities. There 
ig really no agricultural credit problem in Ireland such as 
exists in many other countries. The banking system is 
thoroughly sound and farmers can obtain all the accom- 
modation that they can profitably employ. It is the lack of 
opportunities for profitable employment that limits the field 
of agricultural credit. If the industry could be put in a posi- 
tion where it would increase output without increasing costs 
of production, ample funds are available for investment. The 
Irish agricultural problem is technical rather than financial. 
These considerations emphasise the necessity for spreading 
the light of modern improvement among the farming com- 
munity, and public money could not be better spent than 
on a vast campaign of education and demonstration in the 
countryside. The complaint of the economists against the 
Irish Government is not that it is spending and borrowing 
too much, but that it is spending and borrowing for sterile 
and unproductive purposes. 


January 6th. 


Business Revival in 


Shanghai 


[FROM OUR SHANGHAI CORRESPONDENT | 


In the closing months of 1939 the war in Europe bestowed 
upon Shanghai definite advantages in export trade. The war 
not only supported the American silk boom which made raw 
silk account for 30 per cent. of all exports from Shanghai, 
it also made European manufacturers temporarily abandon, 
totally or partially, markets in South Asia, markets which 
then turned to Shanghai industries for the replacement of 
European goods. Shipments of Shanghai cotton yarn and 
piece-goods to such markets, especially to the Netherlands 
Indies, soared in the late autumn and early winter of last 
year, When, late in November, a reaction reduced these tex- 
tile exports somewhat, miscellaneous Shanghai industries 
managed to boost sales to the Netherlands Indies, British 
India, the Straits Settlements, Siam and French Indo-China 
of iron and steel, various metal goods, electrical materials and 
fittings, electric lamps and bulbs, gramophones, medicinal 
preparations, china ware, leather trunks and paper goods. 
On New Years’ Eve there was no sign of any early contrac- 
tion of these sales. 

Shanghai exports towards the end of 1939 reached their 
highest level for the year. In November exports were valued 
at £1,800,000, and formed 70 per cent. of all exports from 
China. With imports of raw cotton at their lowest seasonal 
level, the city’s imports during the same month totalled 
only £1,530,000, and there was thus an export surplus which 
chiefly accounted for the strength of the Chinese national 
currency at the time. Despite their exceptionally small 
volume, Shanghai imports in November contributed over 


30 per cent. to China’s total imports. The continued pre-. 


dominance of Shanghai in China’s foreign business was 
underlined, too, by the city’s 960,000 tons of foreign ship- 
Ping cleared in November, which amounted to almost half 
of - shipping movements in all the China ports put to- 
gether. 

Thus New Year’s Day, 1940, found Shanghai in a 
favoured position in the China trade. The theatres of major 
warfare have moved far away from the shores of the 
Whangpoo. The danger of a Japanese coup de force against 
Shanghai's foreign-administered areas is at present believed 
to be a little more remote than it was a few months ago. 
Shanghai maintains free intercourse with all foreign coun- 
tries, continues to enjoy a free exchange market, and has at 
work at an exceptionally high rate of employment the largest 
manufacturing industry in China. Not much is expected in 
American and E»ropean business circles in Shanghai from 
an eventual fulfilment of the Japanese promise to reopen 
gradually (subject to yet unknown limitations) the short 
Nanking-Kiangyin section of the Yangtse river. That section 
of the river is of comparatively minor importance, and even 
if reopened unconditionally, would offer little business. 
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Shanghai’s Own Industries 

It is no longer Shanghai’s geographical position near the 
mouth of the Yangtse river which accounts, for many 
months past, for the city’s unbroken importance in China’s 
foreign trade and shipping. The decisive factors to-day are 
Shanghai’s own local production and consumption, and in 
particular its own manufacturing industries. The city’s tex- 
tile industries in November, 1939, were responsible for half 
of its imports (chiefly cotton), and for 60 per cent. of its 
exports (chiefly silk). The Chinese hinterland produce con- 
tributed less than one-fifth to Shanghai’s exports, and the 
share of the interior of Central China in imports to 
Shanghai was still smaller. 


Industrial Activity 

Shanghai’s industries worked satisfactorily throughout 
1939. The cotton industry boomed, and many British, 
Japanese and Chinese mills earned (expressed in Chinese 
dollars) the largest profits and paid the highest dividends 
in their history. Excellent local profits were also made by 
a number of medium-sized foreign shipping, wharf and 
dockyard enterprises. Even Western-owned public utilities, 
although unable to operate in the Japanese-occupied parts 
of the city, saw revenues and earnings increase because of 
the huge congestion of people and the concentration of busi- 
ness in the other districts. The sharp depreciation of the 
Chinese national currency made Shanghai labour extremely 
cheap—significantly cheaper than Japanese labour—and 
thereby contributed greatly to these prosperous business 
results. The living standards of the masses of Shanghai, 
Chinese and foreigners alike, on the other hand, further de- 
teriorated, though the immigration of 17,000 German Jewish 
emigrants did not vitally affect the general situation. 

A continuous influx of capital in the second half of 
1939 provided Shanghai with plentiful and cheap money. 
Chinese capital streamed to Shanghai from all over China, 
and after the outbreak of War in Europe also left Hongkong 
and Singapore for Shanghai. Although British exchange 
control is being handled very liberally in Hongkong, 
Shanghai possesses an overwhelming attractiveness for vag- 
rant and liquid capital in the Far East, of non-Chinese as 
well as of Chinese origin. Except for Manila, which is too 
remote from the main scenes of Far Eastern business activi- 
ties, Shanghai at present offers the only free exchange market 
between the Sunda Straits, the Behring Strait, and Hono- 
lulu. All the areas within this triangle try to make some use 
or other of Shanghai’s exchange facilities. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that Shanghai bank- 
ing is looking back, despite the hindrances of the China 
war, upon a prosperous 1939. Except for the German 
Deutsch-Asiatische Bank, which reduced its distribution of 
profits, all foreign Shanghai banks maintained their divi- 
dend rates and increased their Shanghai-made profits. Larger 
banking gains were experienced, in particular, from foreign 
exchange transactions and loans to Shanghai industries. The 
Chinese banks in Shanghai also did profitable business, but 
are burdened heavily with Chinese Government bonds mar- 
ketable only within narrow limits. Currency depreciation 
and currency chaos in the interior encouraged a strong 
revival of old-style Chinese cash-shops and native banks, 
the turnover of which once more played an important part 
in Shanghai’s money market. 


January 2nd. 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF GREECE 
Established in 1841 


The oldest and the largest of Greek Banks 


Capital paid up and Reserves Drs. 1,205,000,000 


Head Office in Athens 
Branches and Agencies throughout Greece 
Correspondents in all parts of the World 


Complete international banking service of every description 
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Germany at War 


(An objective account of economic trends in the Reich compiled weekly by 
the editorial staff of The Economist from German and neutral sources.) 


Tue problem of financing the war is being very extensively 
discussed in German newspapers just now, and there are all 
sorts of rumours about the next step in financial policy. 
There is no doubt that a notably large proportion of 
Germany’s war expenditure is being met already out of taxes 
(the main details of national income, war expenditure, tax 
revenue, loans, consumption, etc., will be set out on this 
page next week) and that, with the wide scope of the con- 
trols and rationing now in force, the taxation and inflation 
problems have been got reasonably well in hand. Current 
discussion is mainly about savings. Among proposals for 
cutting down non-war consumption Das Schwarze Korps, 
organ of the S.S. Black Guard, foreshadows the payment 
of wages partly in “promissory notes.” 

Opinion is unanimous that financial means for the con- 
duct of the war must be found from the innumerable small 
incomes of the mass of the people. Taxation of the higher 
incomes has definite limits, says the Deutsche Volkswirt, and 
the middle classes are already carrying a crippling burden of 
taxes. The problem is to cut down the consumption of the 
lower classes, which, though small per capita, accounts for a 
large part of total national consumption when taken as a 
whole. The extent of rationing has already gone some way 
to achieving this object, and a frequent topic is the need 
to maintain the good will and efficiency of the workers 
while their standard of life is being cut down. 

The present talk about savings arises from the rush to 
buy goods during and after Christmas week. The need now, 
it is said, is to put a stop to “ unnecessary” purchases. In- 
creased production for war purposes, the stop upon manu- 
facturing for civil uses and rationing have sharply limited 
the field for purchases and workers are looking round for 
unrationed civilian goods (see this page in last week’s issue 
of The Economist) to spend their surplus incomes on, 
because they are afraid of losing their savings as the war 
goes on. The popular fear of inflation goes very deep in 
Germany. 

One suggestion to stop this loophole and to encourage 
savings is that some reduction in income tax should be 
made on a proportion of wages placed on deposit in savings 
banks. Another is to increase income tax on wage-earners 
who do not save at all. A third is to raise the interest paid 
on all long-term deposits with savings institutions. The 
object of all these plans is to “mop up” the spendable 
income “set free” by rationing and controls (amounting, it 
has been calculated, to Rm. 10,000 millions a year, or one- 
eighth of the national income of 1938), and to prevent 
it from being used on “unnecessary” purchases of goods 
outside the rationing scheme. The carefully prepared war 
economy had a loophole. It was thought to control the posi- 
tion absolutely by rigidly restricting the production of civi- 
lian goods, by direct rationing and by war taxes. To a point, 
this has been very successful, but rationing was not complete 
and, now that wage cuts have been restored in various ways, 
the “rush from cash into goods” has become quite serious. 


* * * 


The Iron and Steel Industry.—Any attempt to survey 
recent industrial development is hampered by the lack of 
output figures. The iron and steel industry has been some- 
what disorganised by repeated changes in policy. For in- 
stance, at first, fearing air raids, orders were concentrated in 
the most efficient units in “ safe” areas. Then, when the 
bombing did not begin, orders were spread more widely, Again, 
even before war actually broke out, curtailment in the out- 
put of building materials and the falling-off of foreign orders 
disturbed the smooth working of the industry, while pro- 
duction costs were increased by the compulsory use of low- 
grade domestic ore and the heavy demand for railway equip- 
ment put a heavy strain upon the rolling mills. 

At the outbreak of the war, supplies of iron ore from 
France, Algeria, Morocco, Spain and the United States 
ceased. Since then more low-grade domestic ore has been 
mined and greater supplies of high-grade Swedish ore have 
been imported. For the moment, in the absence of large- 
scale military operations to use up material, the problem of 
supplies is fairly well solved, though the economic and tech- 
nical problems arising from the use of inferior ores and 
ersatz materials are mounting up. 

Exports overseas have been stopped, but orders from 
European countries are increasing in number. Delivery 





periods for these orders are again lengthening, ranging from 
four to eight months. Export prices for iron and steel manu- 
factures are put at 180 to 200 per cent. above pre-war prices, 


* * * 





Coal Mining.—It is claimed that the coal industry, 
too, has been able to meet the heavy demands made upon it 
by the iron and steel and substitute industries. This is sur- 
prising because, just before the war, there were complaints 
that output was falling off. Actually, however, it is likely 
that pre-war output has been kept up. Coal-miners have not, 
for the most part, been mobilised and, in the absence of hosti- 
lities, some skilled men have been demobilised. Moreover, 
the reconstruction of parts of the Polish industry has prob- 
ably made up for any fall in output in Germany proper. 

The chief problems of the coal industry, like those of iron 
and steel, are still to come. The steady expansion of substi- 
tute industries and of low-grade metal ores will increase the 
pressure for more coal. If military operations begin in 
earnest the demand will grow greatly, and the shortage of 
labour will become very acute. 


* * * 


Textiles.—The textile industry was put generally on 
short time when war started. No factories were closed down, 
all the concerns scraping along on a limited supply of raw 
materials. Now the plan is to close down a number of old 
and relatively inefficient factories and to concentrate pro- 
duction in the modern plants. The closed-down plants will 
be maintained out of a fund made up by a special levy on 
the industry. 

The chief trouble now, apart from raw materials, which 
are rigorously rationed, and the actual rationing of clothing 
to consumers, is distribution and transport. Petro! is very 
strictly rationed, and the canals are frozen over. Manufac- 
turers have been advised to form transport pools. 

Short-time work in November, according to the Unem- 
ployment Board, affected 237,000 workers in 4,949 factories, 
chiefly in the textile and clothing industries. According to 
the latest figures of the numbers employed in textiles and 
clothing, the number of workers on short time amounted 
to a fifth of the total in November. 


* * * 


Eking out Materials.—The lack of raw materials and 
the restrictions on production for civilian purposes have led 
to a number of economy devices which go far beyond the 
recovery of scrap and waste material. In the retail trade wrap- 
ping material has been reduced to an absolute minimum. 
Paper bags must be used several times, and customers must 
bring vessels for all liquids. A number of specialised shops 
demand the old article when selling new ones, for example 
gramophone records, typewriter ribbons, empty bottles, etc. 
‘There has been developed a system of exchanges for chil- 
dren’s shoes and dresses, by which people may exchange out- 
grown shoes and dresses for bigger sizes. 

These devices are now extended to industries. One chemi- 
cal firm has discovered a method of sharpening files by 
chemical methods which, it is said, prolongs the life of a 
file three or four times. All these devices have developed hap- 
hazard, mostly by members of semi-Party Organisations. 
Newspapers are now taking up these ideas and suggesting 
exchanges of tools in industries, especially among _ inde- 
pendent artisans, whose importance in Germany’s industrial 
organisation is again emphasised. By decree, no more shops 
run by independent artisans will be closed for the duration 
of the war. 


* * * 


Technical Training.—Two aspects of Germany’s war 
economy are frequently overlooked: the intensive technical 
training of juvenile workers; and the re-training of workers 
for war industries. The German Labour Front, for example, 
supervises the technical (and naturally the political) training 
of 1,119,084 juvenile workers, who are members of the organ- 
isation. Last week, all over Germany, special rallies for 
juvenile workers in factories were held in order to inaugu- 
rate a new camoaiign for increased technical training. In 
Berlin, 500 refresher courses for adult workers have been held 
since the beginning of the war, which were attended by 
16,000 workers. 
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Books and Publications 


A Sector of the New Economics 


THIS is a small book but an important one*; important in the 
first place because of its substance, but more important 
because of its significance. For, though perhaps only the 
most scholarly of the historians of economic thought will 
scan its pages a few decades from now, it is a part of the 
major investigation that economists are undertaking at the 
present time which is a new development in economics. The 
chief contributors so far as this country is concerned (we 
must not forget the Swedes) are Mr Keynes and Professor 
Hicks. They it is who have opened up the new path. But 
there is much work to be done before it becomes a plain 
highway, and Dr Abramovitz is a pioneer among the road- 
makers. 

It is in this sense that the book may rightly be called an 
approach to a price theory for a changing economy, for it is 
with prices in a changing economy that our economics is 
currently concerned. But there is little actual price theory in 
the book itself. Indeed, after two chapters of critical inquiry 
into the relevance of static theory to a changing environment, 
Dr Abramovitz seems to abandon price-formation in despair, 
and the remainder of the book is handed over to the planning 
of investment and production in firms and industries. 

Had Dr Abramovitz been able to read Professor Hicks’s 
“Value and Capital” before writing, this discontinuity 
might not have happened. There production and investment 
were given their proper logical setting. All the same, this is 
by no means wholly loss in the case of Dr Abramovitz’s 
book. For one thing, we have an independent study, based 
on American data and worked out in a rather less theoretical 
manner than Professor Hicks’s, which, nevertheless, shows 
surprisingly similar results. Secondly, because it concentrates 
on a single one of the several problems involved in the new 
economics, greater detail regarding actual cases is possible— 
and this is the kind of work now more required than any 
other. For those whose approach to economics is from the 
business end, Dr Abramovitz’s book is perhaps an even better 
introduction than more general studies to the problems of 
planning enterprise in the face of an uncertain future. 


* © An Approach to a Price Theory for a Changing Economy.”’ 
By Moses Abramovitz. New York: Columbia University Press ; 
London: King. 158 pages. 10s. 


Shorter Notice 


George Godwin. London. 


3s. 6d. net. 


“The Land our Larder.’’ 
Acorn Press. 126 pages. 
A confused and rather mystical account of Captain 
Wilson’s farm and market garden in the Lincolnshire fens, 
on which the Indore compost system has been extensively 
used to improve and maintain the fertility of the land. The 
book would have been improved if it had contained more 
figures of quantities and cost and fewer rhapsodies on agri- 
culture viewed as “the hallowed and sanctified calling of 
man.” 


Books Received 


History of the War. By Stephen King-Hall. Vol. I. The Cause 
of the War. (London) Hodder and Stoughton, 128 pages. 2s. 
net. Continued in monthly parts. 


Neutrality Act of 1939 (U.S.A.).. (London) American Chamber 
of Commerce in London, Bush House, W.C.2. 19 pages. 
ls. net. 6d. to Members. 


The Economic Causes of War. By L. Robbins. (London) Jona- 
than Cape. 124 pages. 5s. net. 


Barbarians at the Gate. By L. Woolf. (London) Gollancz. 221 
pages. 6s. net. 

Our War Aims. By Wickham Steed. (London) Secker and War- 
burg. 215 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Excess Profits Tax. By V. H. M. Bayley and E. M. Taylor. 
(London) Macdonald and Evans. 113 pages. 6s. net. 


Japanese Industry. By G. C. Allen. (New York) Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 124 pages. No price stated. 
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“We hired 


the money 
-they hired 
the soldiers” 


by 
LORD 
BEAVERBROOK 


There is an immense demand in 
the country for reprints of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s article on the American 
War Debt. 


It has had a_ striking effect on 
those who hitherto have been con- 
fused by the absence of data and 
background leading up to Britain’s 
decision that she could not pay. 


This article is the first clear, 
concise statement of all the circum- 
stances. On that account it is a 
most valuable record, and the reading 
of it should be encouraged as widely 
as possible. 


Copies of the pamphlet are 
obtainable free of charge and post 
free, on application to the Daily 
Express, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


Please mark your envelope “ War 
Debts.” 
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The Rise in Prices 


RITAIN entered the last war without a price policy. 

Circumstances ultimately forced the Government to 
control the import, distribution and price of essential 
primary products, but wage rates (which largely determine 
domestic conversion costs) remained subject to bargain- 
ing between the trade unions and the employers’ organisa- 
tions. The result of these factors, together with the methods 
adopted for financing the war, was an inflationary rise in 
prices which reached its peak in the spring of 192U, when 
The Economist’s index of wholesale prices (on the then 
existing basis of calculation) stood 226 per cent. above 
the level of July, 1914. The course of The Economist's 
index of wholesale prices during 1914-20 is shown below: 


The Economist INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(Old series: 1901-5=100) 


| 

1914 | 1915 | 1916 1917 | 1918 1919 | 1920 

| | 
119-0 | 136-5 | 177-5 | 225-1 | 262-9 | 265°9 | 353-1 
118-9 | 142-3 | 182-2 | 230-5 | 264°4 | 263-8 | 370°9 
118-0 | 150-2 | 182-4 | 240-9 | 266°6 | 259-4 | 379-6 
117-5 | 151-2 | 190-5 | 244-5 | 270-0 | 262-4 | 374-2 
118-0 | 151-2 | 196-3 | 246-0 | 273-4 | 272-2 | 372:7 
115-9 | 147-7 | 191-5 | 256-6 | 277-5 | 281-3 | 356°7 
116-6 | 149-1 | 191-1 | 254-4 | 278-5 | 293-2 | 358-0 
122-6 | 149-8 | 198-7 | 257-1 | 284°8 | 295-9 | 352-0 
126-4 | 151-6 | 201-0 | 256-1 | 283-5 | 299-4 | 247°5 
124-2 | 153-2 | 208-7 | 259-1 | 282-6 | 308-9 | 326°1 
125-5 | 159-1 | 217-2 | 262-7 | 282-6 | 317-5 | 299-7 
127-3 | 165-1 | 223-0 | 263-2 | 277-0 | 334-7 | 269-3 








view that a repetition of the experience of 1914-20 must 
be avoided in the present war. But the record of the first 
four months of the war is at first sight scarcely reassuring. 
Wholesale prices, as measured by The Economist index, 
rose by 31 per cent. between August 30, 1939, and 
January 16, 1940, compared with an increase of only 7.6 
per cent. during the first four months of the last war. In 
the last war, indeed, fifteen months passed before The 
Economist index had risen by as much as during the first 
four months of the present war. 

The advance in prices since the end of August has been 
most marked in the case of imported materials. The 
explanation of the relatively much bigger rise in the prices 
of imported materials than in 1914 is to be found not so 
much in the lack of an official price policy as in the differ- 
ence of circumstances. In the first half of 1914 the trend 
of world economic activity and of wholesale prices was 
downwards. Before the outbreak of the present war the 
trend of world production was upwards, and, in view of 
the gradual recovery in the United States, the stage was 
set for a rise in world prices. As soon as hostilities began, 
prices on the world market showed a sharp rise, assisted 
by a heavy re-stocking movement. This tendency is 
reflected in the Bank of England’s indices of the prices of 
fifteen primary products in the United States and in this 
country; between the middle of August and the end of 
December, 1939, the indices for the two countries rose by 
19.5 per cent. and 28.4 per cent. respectively. 

The greater part of the advance in the prices of primary 
products in this country since the beginning of the war was 
therefore due to factors over which the British Govern- 
ment had little or no control. Nor is it surprising that 
prices in this country have shown a relatively bigger rise 
than in the United States. Not only has the value of the 
pound in terms of dollars fallen by 14 per cent., but the 


cost of ocean transport has shown a marked increase owing 
to the scarcity of shipping and the rise in the cost of 
insurance. 

Owing to differences in the supply and demand condi- 
tions of individual commodities the incidence of the rise 
in prices has been far from uniform. The table below shows 
the percentage increase between August 30, 1939, and 
January 9, 1940, in the prices of some of the commodities 
included in The Economist index. The commodities chosen 
have been arranged under three headings to show price 
increases over 50 per cent., between 25 and 5O per cent., 
and under 25 per cent. 


RISE IN WHOLESALE PRICES BETWEEN AUGUST 30, 1939, AND 
JANUARY 9, 1940 











I. Increase exceeding 50 per cent. EE 5. cacinnbeiii hislbiiniias . 35-0 
: ah eh Stee. 40:0 
ONE, TER wcccccscsccccenece 73°5 RN cic te i co taneieee 362 
ROD ccunavekesshenenendetincenerse 57-2 RE cnccbnicnosidunieneetanes 30-0 
OO eee ; 63-7 
Sugar, granulated............. 57-2 
Cotton, American. ...........+s. 67-6 III. Increase of less than 25 per cent. 
Cotton, Egyptian .............. 60-6 % 
Cotton yarn, 32’s twist ...... 53°5 IN ic oiauhenicaandbembawhs 15:9 
Flax 79-4 Beef, Argentine. ............s. 5:3 
Jute 138°0 | Mutton, New Zealand ......... 71 
PT. ‘scdjeissansbiesnnducivs 55-1 Cheese, Canadian .......... : 24:8 
SL IED nxtsdnsecdcosongee 14:2 
Il. Increase between 25 and 50 per cent. Wool tops, merino .......... 17°6 
ST ME Sidicssnonseeen polecilies 9:1 
i CD iccnseteesindvenes 25-0 I 6°8 
| Ae 27:7 MEE ini indsncoiakadensdsennn 6:2 
RIEL: cisencddensantnaseute 25:8 | Coal, Durham gas............... 14:2 
SATIIED. ciiudanmiondausosase 27°8 Coal, Yorkshire house ....... 13:1 
Wool, English 25-0 . |" ee 8-8 
RT i diehenbhnisdibinigionit ease 45-0 UD niccnseeasiameseseiensoenne 9°8 
Timber, English oak 41:7 ee 21°5 
_ al - 2-3 Sulphate of ammonia ....... 9:8 


A number of important commodities, it will be seen, 
have risen by more than 50 per cent. since the outbreak of 
war. The sharp rise in wheat prices has been caused mainly 
by the deterioration of the crops in the winter wheat belt 
of the United States and in Argentina. Even in the United 
States prices have risen by about 50 per cent. Apart from 
wheat, this group includes chiefly textiles, such as cotton, 
flax and jute. The advance in flax prices is attributed 
chiefly to the fact that a large proportion of supplies are 
derived from the Baltic countries, and their shipment can 
therefore be controlled by Germany. The advance in jute 
prices has been phenomenal. Jute is one of the few Empire 
products which remain uncontrolled, and India is virtually 
the world’s sole supplier. 

Like the first group of commodities, the second group, 
ie. those showing increases between 25 and 50 per cent., 
consists mainly of imported materials and foodstuffs or of 
commodities of which home production is comparatively 
small. Copper, lead and spelter probably fall into this 
category, though the recent change in the method of 
quoting them precludes a precise calculation of the change 
in their prices. All those three metals are controlled by the 
Government. Other commodities included in this group 
are vegetable oils, hides and leather, timber, rubber, hemp 
and wool. The third group of commodities, comprising 
those which have risen by less than 25 per cent., is made 
up chiefly of domestic products or of materials of which 
substantial quantities are produced in this country. It in- 
cludes coal, iron and steel, cement and tin, as well as a 
number of important foodstuffs such as beef, mutton and 
butter. 

In view of the fact that Britain has to import virtually 
her entire requirements of industrial raw materials (with 
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the notable exception of coal and of a suustantial propor- 
tion of the iron ore supplies) and more than one-half of 
her needs of food, a 30 per cent. rise in average import 
prices naturally found quick reflection in the cost of living 
and in the price of manufactures. Thus, the official index 
of retail food prices rose by 13.8 per cent. between Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, and January 1, 1940. The foodstuffs 
included in the official cost-of-living index have been 
arranged under three headings to show increases in retail 
prices over 20 per cent., between 10 and 20 per cent. and 
under 10 per cent. during the first three months of the war. 


Rise IN RETAIL Foon PRICES BETWEEN SEPTEMBER 1ST AND 
DECEMBER IST, 1939 


I. Increase exceeding 20 per cent. % III. Increase of less than 10 per cent. 


cccunheisnksuarencvinserascens 28 Beef, U.K. :— % 

FURR ...cccccccccvccecccccccccccsccces 24 aC eee 5 

Sugar tase ‘icieiansonie 49* MMIII sicccceccccssvesiece 9 
Sao rrnren 23 

Beek, chilled, gibe § ......000000. 8 

Eggs .....-.+++- sufulaheduvedians eves 44 Mutton, U.K., paladins 5 

TE, Increase betereen 10 end ew SOME, BABB 0.00 .cc0ses 7 

per cent. © ON i a a eauesiy 3 

, - SE Sechbcatheiadcavtdvetnbbexcese 3 

Beef, chilled, thin flank ......... BG) fT: cneccncaccssnconseccesensovecsees 5 

Mutton, U.K., breast. ......... 10 PEt ceichemaauta adn niitantias re 3 

Mutton, frozen, breast ......... BF Dc cacetcicecivcseaccces 2 

PD sakuisedendundhessiisessateess 18 CNN ccitdesinanesiiadunaeeineins 3 


* Rise partly due to increased tax. 


The retail prices of the majority of foods rose by less 
than 10 per cent. during this period. Apart from sugar 
(whose price advance is due mainly to the higher duty), the 
commodities showing a more than 20 per cent. rise in 
prices include chiefly those which have in the past been 
imported in large quantities from Holland, Denmark and 
the Baltic countries. 

Much the largest factor in the rise of prices hitherto 
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has, therefore, been the increased cost of imports. About 
this, two things can be said: the first that it was more 
or less unavoidable, since not even the exchange value of 
sterling lay wholly within the control of the British 
Government; the second that it will not be repeated—at 
least unless there is a further fall in sterling or a world- 
wide rise in the prices of raw materials. The larger part 
of the rise in prices that has occurred since September is 
a non-recurrent adjustment to new conditions; even the 
sharp rise of 30 per cent. in the first four months of the 
war would be compatible with comparative stability 
thereafter. 

Whether the initial rise will in fact be followed by com- 
parative stability depends entirely on the price policy, if 
any, to be pursued by the Government. Wages policy— 
perhaps the most important single element in determining 
domestic conversion costs—is discussed on another page of 
this issue. The trade unions cannot be blamed for demand- 
ing compensation for the rise in the cost of living. But if 
the movement to make these adjustments goes much 
further, then there is no doubt that a secondary and purely 
domestic price rise will be superimposed upon the initial 
adjustment to the changed circumstances of the import 
market—and this secondary rise, what is more, will tend 
to be self-perpetuating. The Government has a responsi- 
bility more direct than that which naturally belongs to the 
custodian of the public interest. In large sections of 
industry where the Government is now the chief customer, 
paying on a “cost-plus” basis, the employer has little 
incentive to resist demands for wage increases. Moreover, 
the Controllers, being drawn from the trades they control, 
have naturally exerted their influence in favour of price 
advances. With the scales so heavily weighted in favour of 
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WILSON, Aberdeen 

Th> Right Hon. Sir GUY FLEETWOOD WILSON 
G.C.LE., K.C.B.,K.C.M.G., London 

Colonel Sir WILLIAM FITZTHOMAS WYLEY, 
D.L., Coventry 

Sir HAROLD E. YARROW, Bt., C.B.E., Glasgow 


HERBERT A. ASTBURY 


Deputy Assistant Chief General Manager: C. T. A. SADD, C.B.E 


A. T. JACKSON, H. DICKINSON, T. GREENWELL, H. L. ROUSE, T. R. NICHOLSON 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, December 31, 1939 





LIABILITIES £ 
| Capital authorised: 
| 2,869,079 Shares of £12 each ee 34,428,948 
| 2,000,000 Shares of £210seach __... 5,000,000 
5,771,052 Shares of £1 each 5,771,052 
45,200,000 
| Capital paid up: 
2,869,079 Shares of £12 each, £2 10s paid ... 
1,921,677 Shares of £2 10s each, fully paid 15,158,621 
3,181,731 Shares of £1 each, fully paid | 
Reserve Fund ... 12,410,609 
Current, Deposit and _— ren . 497,701,601 
Acceptances and Confirmed Credits ... 7,753,907 
Engagements 9,693,446 
542,718,184 





| ASSETS £ 


Coin, Notes and Balances with Bank of England 57,741,467 


Balances with, and Cheques on other Banks... 21,438,321 
Money at Call and Short Notice .. . 26,328,499 
Bills Discounted paces British sna 

Bills £46,214,794) . . 65,947,653 
Investments ... .. 114,455,271 
Advances and other Accounts . 220,689,155 


Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, ete. 17,447,353 
Bank Premises ; 9,631,542 
Shares in Yorkshire Penny Bank Limited 937,500 
Shares in Affiliated Companies: 

Belfast Banking Company Limited ... 

The Clydesdale Bank Limited... 

North of Scotland Bank Limited 


8,101,423 
Midiand Bank Executor and Trustee Co. Ltd. | 


542,718,184 





HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
Over 2000 branches in England and Wales 
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higher prices, the Prices of Goods Act is a very inadequate 
counterweight. 

The full effect of the rise in the price of imported raw 
materials and in domestic conversion costs has probably 
not yet shown itself in retail prices. The London de- 
partment stores are finding that prices will have to be 
sharply advanced as soon as the present (largely pre-war) 
stocks have been cleared. Hitherto wholesale prices have 
risen more sharply than the cost of living. But in the next 
few’ weeks there is a chance—it cannot be rated higher— 
thet raw material prices will flatten out, while there will 
probably be further rises in retail prices and the cost of 
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living. If these are allowed to push domestic costs of pro- 
duction still higher, then the “ vicious spiral,” which has 
so far only turned through 180 degrees, will finish the 
circuit and begin to accelerate. 

This, then, is the moment for a direct and vigorous 
attempt to limit the rise of all prices and costs that can 
be controlled within this country. If the rise cannot be 
prevented, it ought at least to be postponed, in the hope 
that, after postponement, it will no longer be necessary, 
Hitherto, little or nothing could be done about rising 
prices; henceforward the problem is in the hands of the 
Government’s price policy. 


Finance and Banking 


Lombard Street and the Conversion Loan.—For 
the banks and, even more, for the discount houses, the 
coming conversion of 43 per cent. Conversion Loan into a 
new 2 per cent. issue of three to five years’ currency is an 
event of outstanding importance. Except for a few 
moments of doubt during the recent 4 per cent. Bank rate 
episode, it has always been assumed that the £350 millions 
odd of 44 per cent. Conversion Loan would be called for 
repayment at the earliest possible date, namely on July Ist 
next. So firm was this conviction that most houses in the 
discount market which held this security had for at least 
twelve months past included it not among investments but 
among their bills. It was reliably estimated about a year 
ago that of the amount of this loan outstanding, one-third 
was held by the banks and the discount market, another 
third by Public Departments and the remainder by the 
public. The public’s share must have fallen considerably 
since that estimate was made, and the success of the 
coming operation depends largely on the conversion of 
the large amounts of the maturing security held by Public 
Departments (a process the automaticity of which may be 
taken for granted) and on the readiness of the banks and 
discount houses to convert one “ short ” into another. This 
readiness to convert on the part of the second main class 
of holders may be taken almost as much for granted as 
that of the more official holders of the maturing loan. 
Given the extremely meagre supply of alternative short- 
term investments the conversion offer must be accepted by 
this class of professional investors. It would in any case 
be accepted on its own merits. The new 2 per cent. loan 
with its five years’ maximum currency is an ideal medium 
for the investment of banking and discount market funds. 
Under existing ordinances it would be eligible as security 
for 1} per cent. money from the clearing banks, and 
therefore offers a reasonable running profit for discount 
houses. Where these are concerned, however, it will mean 
a transfer of the amount converted from the bill holding, 
in which the maturing loan is included, to the investment 
holding. The loan called for repayment now becomes a 
bill, not merely for balance-sheet purposes, where it has 
conveniently filled this role for many months past, but 
from the more important practical point of view of the rate 
at which money can be borrowed against its security. It is 
now eligible for 1 per cent. money from the clearing banks 
as against 1} per cent. previously. This widening of the 
profit margin over a period of 54 months on the substantial 
positions of Conversion 44’s held by the market will be 
quite an appreciable factor in discount profits this year. 


* * * 


The most interesting aspect of the conversion operation, 
however, is the fact that it should not have been accom- 
panied by a cash issue. In the first place, this signifies 
that the authorities have complete confidence in the 
response to the conversion offer and are fully prepared to 
allow the floating debt to take care of any portion of the 
maturing loan which is not converted or reinvested into 
Savings Certificates or Defence Bonds. Secondly, the 
Treasury has decided, against all general expectations, not 
to combine this conversion operation with an attempt to 
get fresh money from the banking system and other insti- 





tutional investors. Admittedly a three- to five-year stock 
is not the ideal security for funding Treasury bills—which 
is what non-conversion contributions to the new loan from 
the banks would have involved. But if the need for funding 
had been thought pressing the terms of the issue would 
have been adjusted accordingly. With the period of heavy 
revenue collection barely a fortnight old, and given the 
bumper start it has made, the authorities no doubt feel that 
they can well afford to wait before launching their 
funding cum war loan operation, and that by waiting in 
this “ closed circuit ” capital market of ours they will ulti- 
mately borr6w on better terms than they could extract 
to-day. 


* * * 


Discount Market Portfolios.—A comparison of the 
balance sheets of discount companies at the end of 1939 
with the 1938 figures bring out one dominant feature: 
the expansion in the holding of bills discounted. For the 
three companies this item has risen over the year by 
£22,738,000 to £126,996,000. Only to the negligible 
extent of £3,208,000 has this expansion been due to a 
transfer of resources from investments to bills. ‘The capital 
and reserves (including the undistributed profits carried 
forward) of the three companies have increased over the 
year by slightly under 2 per cent. to £8,602,000. The 
“book ” of the discount market (as represented by the 
companies) thus expanded by over 15 per cent. without 
any comparable increase in the capital structure. This con- 
siderable widening of the base of the inverted pyramid was 
to be expected as a result of the increase in the discount 
market’s aggregate quota at the weekly tenders for 
Treasury bills. The Government has decided, for a time at 
least, to finance the Budget deficit in the main by short- 
term borrowing, and the discount market is thus serving 
the national interest (and incidentally its own) by carrying 
a larger position of bills on a given basis of capital 
resources. It is interesting to note in greater detail how the 
incidence of that process has fallen on the individual 
companies. 





(In £’000s) 
Capital and 
Reserves Investments Bills 
1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 
0 4,073 4,000 6,499 6,265 61,199 44,539 
National ...... 2,378 2,318 5,678 5,200 39,030 36,944 
Alexanders ... 2,151 2,131 5,835 9,755 26,767 22,775 
WE -seaaes 8,602 8,449 18,012 21,220 126,996 104,258 


The above figures reveal how far the return towards 
“ orthodoxy,” by way of transferring assets from invest- 
ments to bills, has now proceeded. The investment hold- 
ings of the principal houses in the discount market are 
now geared to their capital structures at exceptionally con- 
servative ratios. It was only two years ago that one house 
showed an investment holding equal to seven times its 
combined capital and reserves. For reasons given in 4 
preceding Note it must, however, be expected that the 
conversion of 44 per cent. Conversion Loan will lead to 
some return of assets from the bill to the investment 
portfolio. 
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OFFER OF CONVERSION TO HOLDERS OF 


4; PER CENT. CONVERSION LOAN, 
1940-1944, 


which is to be repaid on the 1st July, 1940, 


INTO 


2 PER CENT. CONVERSION LOAN, 
1943-1945. 


THE GOVERNOR anp COMPANY oF THE BANK OF ENGLAND and THE GOVERNOR Aanp COMPANY oF THE 
BANK OF IRELAND are authorised to receive from holders of 44 per Cent. Conversion Loan, 1940-1944, repayment of 
which on the Ist July, 1940, has been announced in the London Gazette, applications for the conversion of their holdings, 
in whole or in part, as on the Ist July, 1940, at the rate of £100 2 per Cent. Conversion Loan, 1943-1945, for each £100 


4} per Cent. Conversion Loan converted. 


Applications for the conversion of Stock transferable by Deed should be accompanied by the relative Register Certificates. 
Applications for the conversion of Bearer Bonds must be accompanied by the relative Bonds together with all unmatured 


coupons. 
Loan (in the case of joint accounts to the first holder). 


Application forms have already been sent by post to all Registered and Inscribed holders of 44 per Cent. Conversion 


Register Certificates surrendered will be re-issued, overprinted as converted into the new Loan, and on and after Ist July, 


1940, will represent a holding in 2 per Cent. Conversion Loan, 1943-1945. 
Cent. Conversion Loan will be issued in exchange for Bearer Bonds. 


Bond Certificates representing converted 44 per 
These Bond Certificates will bear a coupon due 


Ist July, 1940, in respect of the interest then payable on the 43 per Cent. Conversion Loan and may be exchanged in due 
course for Bonds to Bearer of the new Loan with coupons attached, or they may be inscribed or registered at any time as 


Stock. 





2 per Cent. CONVERSION LOAN, 1943-1045 


This Loan ts an investment authorised by “‘ The Trustee Act, 
1925,” subject, as regards securities payable to bearer to the provisions 
of Section 7 of that Act. 

The Principal and Interest of the Loan will be a charge on the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 


Interest will be paid half-yearly on the Ist January and the 
Ist July. The first half-yearly interest payment of 1 per Cent. 
will be made on the Ist January, 1941. Interest on Stock will 
be paid by warrants transmitted by post; Income Tax will be 
deducted from all interest payments of more than £5 per annum. 
Interest on Bonds to Bearer will be paid by coupon. 

If not previously redeemed the Loan will be repaid at par on 
the Ist July, 1945, but His Majesty’s Treasury reserve to them- 
Selves the right to redeem the Loan, in whole or in part, by 
drawings or otherwise at par on, or at any time after, the Ist July, 
1943, on giving not less than three calendar months’ notice in 
the London Gazette. 


The Books of the Lan will be kept at the Bank of England 
and at the Bank of Ircland, Belfast. Holdings may be in the 
form of :— 

(1) Inscribed Stock “ transferable in the Books ” subject to 
the provisions of the Government and other Stocks 
(Emergency Provisions) Act, 1939 ; 

(2) Registered Stock “ transferable by Deed”; or 

(3) Bonds to Bearer in denominations of £50, £100, £200, 
£500, £1,000 and £5,000 ; 

The several holdings will be interchangeable without payment of 
any fee. Stock will be transferable in sums which are multiples 
of one penny. 

Transfers and Bonds will be free of Stamp Duty. 


Applications :— 

1. For the conversion of 
Stock inscribed or 
registered in the 
Books of the 


= 
t be lodged at the 
aes Bank of England, 
sh Whitchurch, Hants. 
‘) Bank of f{ must be lodged at the 
Ditto Ireland, Bank of Ireland, 
Belfast Belfast. 


{ must be lodged at the 
J) Bank of England 
Loans Office, Lon- 

don, E.C.2. 

A commission of Is. 3d. per £100 nominal 4} per Cent. Con- 
version Loan converted will be paid to Bankers or Stockbrokers 
in respect of conversion applications bearing their stamp made 
On or before the 8th February, 1940. 


t 


3. For the conversion 
of Bearer Bonds 





Holders who wish to have their Holdings of 4} per Cent. 
Conversion Loan repaid in cash on the 1st July, 1940, 
whether in whole or in part, must notify the Bank of 
England or the Bank of Ireland respectively as prescribed 
in the Notice of Redemption published in the “ London 
Gazette” on the 17th January, 1940. Forms on which 
notification may be given have already been sent by post to all 
Registered and Inscribed holders of 4} per Cent. Conversion 
Loan (in the case of joint accounts to the first holder). Forms 
relating to Registered Stock must be accompanied by the relative 
Register certificates. Forms relating to Bearer Bonds must be 
accompanied by the relative Bonds with all unmatured coupons 
attached. Register Certificates and Bonds to Bearer will be 
Overprinted as repayable on the Ist July, 1940, and re-issued. 
Forms for repayment in cash must be lodged in the same manner 
as applications for conversion. 


Holders who have not notified in the prescribed manner 
on or before the 8th February, 1940, their desire to have 
their holdings either converted or repaid in cash will, in 
accordance with the terms of the Notice in the “ London 
Gazette,”” be deemed to have accepted the conversion offer 
as set out above. 


The books of the Bank of England and of the Bank of Ireland, 
Belfast, will be finally closed for transfers of holdings of Inscribed 
and Registered Stock, in respect of which notice for repayment in 
cash has been given, on the evening of the 3rd June, 1940, and 
such holdings will cease to be transferable after that date. 
Holdings converted will be transferable after the 27th May, 1940, 
as 2 per Cent. Conversion Loan, 1943-1945. 


After the 8th February, 1940, all documents of title to 4} per 
Cent. Conversion Loan, 1940-1944, unless marked for repayment 
by the Bank of England or by the Bank of Ireland, will represent 
equivalent holdings of 44 per Cent. Conversion Loan, 1940-1944, 
converted on the Ist July, 1940, into 2 per Cent. Conversion 
Loan, 1943-1945. 

Copies of this Prospectus and of the relative forms may be 
obtained at the Bank of England, London, or at any of the Bank’s 
Branches ; at the Bank of Ireland, Belfast; of Messrs. Mullens 
& Company, 13, George Street, Mansion House, E.C.4; or at 
any Stock Exchange in the United Kingdom. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, LONDON, 
17th Fanuary, 1940. 


N.B.—Stock registered on the Post Office Register will be 
converted or repaid in cash in accordance with arrangements set 
forth in the Notices issued by His Majesty’s Postmaster General, 
and by the National Debt Commissioners. 
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Alexanders Discount.—The story of the discount 
market over the past year was well recounted by Mr Colin 
Campbell at the meeting of Alexanders Discount Company 
this week. During the first half of the year the profit to 
be derived from bills was singularly small and the out- 
look therefore not at ail encouraging. The company there- 
fore continued holding a substantial volume of short-dated 
Government securities. The situation altered rapidly with 
the development of the international crisis culminating in 
the outbreak of the war. With the rise and subsequent 
reductions in Bank rate, conditions in the discount market 
recovered a certain mobility which may have brought 
losses in certain weeks, but which on the whole were far 
more conducive to profitable operations than was the pre- 
vious rigid immobility with its bare profit margin in run- 
ning or re-selling bills. With these margins restored to 
more normal proportions during the latter part of the 
year, the discount market was able to concentrate its atten- 
tion to a greater extent on bill business and to take up 
the additional paper being offered by the Treasury. On 
that review of the position it is evident that the discount 
companies’ satisfactory results for 1939, largely earned 
as they were in the latter part of the year, promise well 
for 1940 when the favourable conditions of the final 
months of 1939 are likely to spread over the whole year. 


* * * 


Revenue Payments and the Credit Situation.—The 
task of making exceptionally large revenue payments 
has brought some strain on the credit position during the 
past week. The Bank return provides ample evidence of 
this fact. Bankers’ deposits have fallen over the week 
by £13,248,000, and this despite a further reflux of 
£8,683,000 of notes from circulation. There has thus been 
a movement of about £22 millions out of bankers’ deposits 
of which £9,325,000 has gone to swell public deposits 
and £10,160,000 is accounted for by a reduction in Goy- 
ernment securities—January Treasury bills, held by the 
Bank, being allowed to run off and not renewed. The 
effect of these heavy tax payments has been accentuated 
by the shortage of January maturities in the hands of the 
banks and the market. Discount rates, however, have not 
reacted in any quotable proportions to this contraction in 
the credit basis. The clearing banks have been diffident 
buyers of bills, but there has always been an official outlet 


In the free market in New York 
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for bills in case of need. The official buyer acting for the 
Bank or for Public Departments has been a ready taker 
of March bills at 1s: per cent, though small use has been 
made of him. The open market technique has clearly 
been brought into the first rank of the authorities’ credit 
control equipment. If any confirmation of recent evidence 
on this point were required it would be provided by the 
transfer of the offices of the firm which acts for the 
authorities in the discount market from Lombard Street to 
the bowels of the earth beneath the Bank of England 
itself. That removal to the greatest safety the City of 
London can offer, which occurred on the outbreak of the 
war, is indeed the insignia of indispensability. 


* * * 


Rising Marine Insurance Rates.—In his speech at 
the annual meeting of the Institute of London Under- 
writers last Tuesday, Mr A. M. Richardson, the retiring 
chairman, foreshadowed an increase in insurance rates for 
hulls and cargoes under non-war risk covers. On Wednes- 
day increases in a number of cargo rates were announced, 
Mr Richardson referred to the added perils of navigation 
produced by war conditions, which have been responsible 
for a long list of valuable cargoes recently lost by wreck 
or collision and for many claims under hull insurances. 
Every underwriter would confirm these points. Navigation 
without lights, in vessels frequently loaded beyond the 
peace-time limit or less well-founded than in normal times; 
the lack of many normal directional aids; the dearth of 
experienced salvors; the rising cost of repairs to hulls— 
these and other factors imply more and larger claims under 
non-war risk insurances. The rising cost of such losses is 
indirectly due to war, but not proximately, and in accord 
with the maxim Causa proxima non remota spectatur, it 
falls to be borne under non-war risk covers. The insurance 
company or Lloyds’ syndicate, whose name appears on 
covers which exclude the war risk, therefore, finds its claim 
payments rising, and rates fixed under peace conditions 
become inadequate. Thus the surcharges of from 1s. per 
cent. to 2s. 6d. per cent. announced on Wednesday on 
non-war risk cargo rates for certain voyages in European 
waters have the full support of insurance companies and 
Lloyds’ underwriters. The limited scope of the surcharges 
suggests that cargo rates generally cannot be assumed to 
have reached the limit. 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


4.99d. per cent., which 




















sterling rose to 3.973 on Monday, the 
continued recovery being probably due 
to the tighter restrictions on the trans- 
fer of sterling to the accounts of non- 
residents. This recovery caused a de- 
preciation against sterling in London 
of some of the non-officially quoted 
currencies, the yen, for instance, fall- 
ing to ls. 2¥sd. On Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, however, sterling was weaker. 
Among the officially quoted exchanges 
the Dutch florin has weakened, pre- 
sumably owing to fears of a German 
offensive against the Low Countries, 
although the change in the rate did not 
come till Wednesday, by which time 


THE MONEY MARKET 
Jan. 19, ‘Jan. 11, \Jan. 18, 
+ 1939 1940 1940 
2 | 2 | 2 
London Deposit Rate ... “i s 12 
Short Loan Rates : 
Clearing Banks .........| 12-1* | 1-11qt | 1-114t 
Pl nnnnnesncesesensedh 5g 34-1 34-1 
Discount Rates : 
Treasury Bills (3 mth.) 1p 1332 «= |Ny¢-1332 
11) 9-1349' 1329—11¢ 


Three months’ bank | 
bills ..... anal 

* Viz., lo per cent. for loans against Treasury Bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 54 per 
cent. for loans against 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 

+ Viz., 1 per cent. for loans against Treasury 
bills and British Government securities; 114 per 
-ent. for loans against other collateral. 


1739-916 


the rate rose by two points to 7.52-57, 
while on Thursday there was a further 
depreciation of one point. There have 
been corresponding rises in the quota- 
tion for N.E.I. florins. Belgas, on the 
other hand, have been unchanged. 


* 
The Northern’ Ireland Govern- 
ment was able to secure a_ very 
favourable result for its latest issue 


of Treasury Bills, which are a 98- 
day maturity. The amount on offer 
was £550,000; but applications totalled 
nearly £4.5 millions, and £600,000 was 
allotted. The average rate of discount 





THE BANK RETURN 


Jan. 18,| Jan. 3, | Jan. 10, | Jan. 17, 
1939 1940 1940 1940 
| 


£ mill. | £ mill. | £ mill. | £ mill. 

Issue Dept. | 

| eee | 126-4 0:2 02 | 0-2 
Value per oz. | | | 

a 85s. 168s. Od. 168s. Od. 168s. Od. 

Jotes in cir- 

culation 468-0 547°4 536:1 | 527-4 
BankingDept | 

Reserve ... 59-1 33-7 45:0 53°6 
PublicDeps., 12:3 17:2 27-9 37-2 
Bnkrs’Veps., 119-9 128-6 115-7 102°5 
Other Deps., 36°7 52-7 42°5 41°7 
Govt. Secs. 85°8 153-1 | 127-4 117:2 
Dis. & Advs.| 18°5 | 46 | 6-3 3-8 
Other Secs. | 23°6 | 25:1 25°4 | 24-8 

roportion | 34:°9% 16 9 241% 29-59 





compares with £1 2s. 2.38d. for last 
week’s Treasury tender. 


* 


The fall in silver on Monday was 
due to some special selling which was 
thought to be of Chinese origin. The 
rises on the following days were caused 
by some small Indian purchases in a 
very narrow market; and on Thurs- 
day it was a little speculative selling 
from Indian quarters, fearing lest the 
Indian Government would not allow 
the price to rise above its present level, 
that caused the drop of gd. in both 


positions. 


THE BULLION MARKET 


Gold 


Silver 
Date | Price per oz. standard 
Price per | 
ounce fine* | } 
| Cash [Two Mths 
| 
| 
1940 i 2. oe Fe 
Se, Ticseine 168 0 | 2235, | 22 
a Ten 168 0 {| 2134 2134 
| as | 168 O 22516 22516 
— | 168 O 2258 22°8 
We. | mee © 2214 2214 


* Bank of England’s official price 
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Overture to Defence Borrowing ?—-The offer of 
conversion to holders of £352,755,133 of 4} per cent. 
Conversion Loan, 1940-44, is of first-rank importance in 
itself, but it has so long been regarded as axiomatic that 
the Treasury would call the issue on July Ist next, the 
first optional date, that the general investor has been im- 
pressed by the circumstances rather than by the fact of re- 
payment. The discount market and the public departments, 
as holders of the bulk of the existing loan, are most closely 
affected by the new terms, and the reactions of the former 
to the offer are discussed on page 106. The general in- 
vestor will probably regard the timing of the offer as an 
indication of the authorities’ wish to clear the decks before 
any cash loan is offered, and will interpret the terms of the 
issue as endorsing the official determination to borrow 
at the cheapest possible rate for war purposes. On this 
interpretation, the conversion may be the overture to the 
first war loan, since the immediate need for funding by 
a specially designed issue for the money houses is no more 
pressing to-day than it was some weeks ago. A 2 per cent. 
issue dated 1943-45 is itself not generous, but holders of 
the 44 per cent. Loan are posed squarely with the problem 
whether they can expect any better opportunity for re- 
investment if they elect to take payment in cash on July 
lst. Two points suggest doubt on this score. No cash 
applications are being invited for the new loan, so that the 
authorities are evidently confident of their ability to enforce 
their will upon the market. Secondly, Sir John Simon’s 
appeal, particularly to institutional investors, that holders 
should convert to the fullest possible extent will be under- 
stood, even though the new loan, unlike the 4} per cent. 
Conversion Loan, will not rank in discount portfolios as a 
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prime bill. There are, however, some general holders of 
the existing loan who were evidently seeking alternative 
investments on Thursday, usually in the gilt-edged market. 
Some of these investors may prefer to await the first 
defence loan, in the expectation that it will prove to be a 
longer-dated security carrying a somewhat higher return 
than the new loan. 


* * * 


The Market’s Reactions._-The response of the gilt- 
edged market to the conversion announcement was most 
evident among the dated stocks. War Loan, which had 
closed on Wednesday at 96,/;, had a fictitious rise to 98. 
but settled down at 97. “Old Consols,” which closed on 
the basis of 714 in unofficial hours on Wednesday, opened 
half a point higher on Thursday, and closed at 72+. 
Among the “ shorts,” however, Conversion 2} per cent. 
jumped from 97} to 99, to accord more closely with the 
new yield basis, while Conversion Fives had a similarly 
impressive gain from 1103 to 1114. Three per cent. Con- 
version, having been pushed well above par—the stock 
stood at 1013 on Thursday afternoon—has now been 
translated from the “ medium ” class to the “ shorts,” 
the assumption that the earliest date of redemption—1948 
—should become theoretically operative. As for Conver- 
sion 44 per cent. Loan itself, the market assumed too 
readily that the discount houses would be ready buyers, 
and raised the price to 1013-3. Later on Thursday, how- 
ever, they discovered that the money market was not 
absorbing stock at the expected rate, and the price reacted 
to 101/75. At this price it offers a yield of the order of 
23 per cent. to repayment in July, which is a return far 
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in excess of that normally due on a prime bill. But the 
fact that institutional holders already hold appreciable 
quantities of the loan, and may not wish to press unduly 
for cash repayment, means that they must have regard to 
the volume of the new stock which they can absorb into 
their portfolios, and to the cost of financing it. Already 
their probable commitments in the new stock may be great 
enough for comfort. 


* * * 


The Disposal of Czech Funds.—Publication of 
the scheme to apply the unexpended balance of the British 
loan of £6 millions to Czecho-Slovakia has been welcomed 
by holders of Czech 8 per cent. bonds (which jumped from 
54 to 66 on Thursday) and of Austrian 44 per cent. 
guaranteed loan, which rose 3 points to 57. The scheme 
provides for interest payments on the Czecho-Slovak 8 per 
cent. loan of 1922, the City of Prague 74 per cent. mort- 
gage loan of 1922, and Skoda Works 6 per cent. deben- 
tures. Payment will be made of interest due or falling due 
after October 1, 1939, up to such date as the Treasury 
may later determine. Payments will also be made to the 
trustees of the Austrian guaranteed conversion loan as from 
December Ist last year, for a period to be determined by 
the Treasury, in respect of interest guaranteed by the 
Czech Government. Holders of the Czech loans may thus 
expect the payment of contractual interest, but for an in- 
determinate period. It is believed, however, that the un- 
expended balance of the loan amounts approximately to 
£34 millions, which would enable the scheme to operate 
for a considerable period. The expectations of holders of 
the Austrian guaranteed stock, however, are particularly 
difficult to estimate. The last coupon on the loan was paid 
at 53 per cent. of contractual interest, of which 49 per 
cent. was provided by Great Britain and France and the 
balance by Belgium and Sweden. The joint credit of these 
powers is probably fairly measured by the existing price 
of the loan. Hence, it is argued that, if the Czecho-Slovak 
guarantee is fully implemented—that Government was 
responsible for 204 per cent. of the loan—the price of the 
Austrian loan should stand considerably higher than it does 
to-day. The over-riding uncertainty, however, is the length 
of time for which these proposed arrangements may run. 


* * * 


A Longer Day for the ‘‘ House.’’—The Stock 
Exchange Committee has decided that, as from February 
Sth, official hours will be extended from 2 p.m. to 3 p.m. 
The decision to revert to the later hour has caused general 
satisfaction. As a general proposition it may be stated that 
the jobber prefers to concentrate his business within the 
shortest time, while the broker’s convenience is better 
served by longer hours. In practice, however, the point of 
the early closing has been completely destroyed by the 
maintenance of “Street” and telephone dealings for at 
least an hour after the official close. In recent weeks, a 
considerable volume of business has been transacted in 
unofficial hours, at no small inconvenience and expense 
to brokers. If later official dealings bring to the floor of 
the “ House ” business which would otherwise have been 
done inconveniently outside its walls, the change will be 
advantageous. But if, on the other hand, the extension of 
official hours were accompanied by a similar extension of 
unofficial hours merely because clients delayed the passing 
of their business by an hour, all advantage would be frus- 
trated. Under black-out conditions, that risk, perhaps, is 
not great, but the point is worth remembering by in- 
vestors, who have been well served during the past four 
months by a Stock Exchange working in circumstances of 
considerable difficulty. The decision, incidentally, prompts 
the speculation whether an extension of banking hours is 
in prospect. 


* * * 
Railway Dividend Time-table.—There is a certain 


difference of view in official and railway quarters regarding 
the ability of the railways to keep to their dividend time- 
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table. On Wednesday the Minister of Transport informed 
the House that there was no reason why the Great Western 
Railway should postpone payment of dividends on its pre- 
ordinary stocks. This reply to the company’s own state- 
ment that, owing to the delay in concluding wartime 
financial agreements between the railways and the Govern- 
ment, dividends would be delayed on the company’s stocks, 
from the guaranteed to the ordinary issues, has not clarified 
the position of the stockholder. The market has, however, 
taken a more optimistic view of the outlook for home rail 
stocks this week, on the argument that, since discussions 
have been proceeding for the best part of two years, with- 
out any conclusion, the companies are presumably stand- 
ing out, with some prospect of success, for satisfactory 
terms for their stockholders. But this week’s partial 
recovery still leaves the majority of the junior stocks at 
slightly lower levels than at the end of 1939: — 


134 |— 1k 
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There is no information regarding the course of the nego- 
tiations, apart from the cryptic remark by the Minister of 
Transport that they are proceeding on “a more sensible 
basis” than in the last war. But since both sides would 
agree that the financial arrangements in 1914 were not 
particularly sensible, this statement is not very momentous. 


* * * 


The London and North Eastern Railway has been more 
ambitious than the Great Western, for on Tuesday it 
announced that full payments would be made on the 4 per 
cent. first and second guaranteed stocks on February 15th. 
Stockholders would be indeed seriously dismayed if divi- 
dends on the guaranteed stocks were not paid. In 1938, the 
second guaranteed dividend was covered with a margin of 
no more than £2,128, but it has never been seriously 
suggested that the 1938 results should be taken as a basis 
for compensation. On the least favourable terms envisaged 
in our leading article last week, some payment would be 
available for the second preference stock, so that the guar- 
anteed payments could be regarded as entirely safe. In 
view of their cumulative character, and of their full cover, 
even in the worst year, non-payment, or even postponement 
of payment, would rightly have been seriously received by 
the market. The case affords an interesting contrast to the 
decision of the Great Western directors. But reference to 
last week’s article shows that, on the most conservative 
assumptions, there should be satisfactory earnings for Great 
Western ordinary, and “ pre-ordinary ” stockholders, to use 
Captain Euan Wallace’s description, should, therefore, not 
regard the postponement of dividend decisions too tragic- 
ally. It is probable, at present, that the L.M.S. directors 
will take dividend decisions on February 22nd, while the 
Southern date is expected to be February 19th. But time 
is short, and the accounts, even if a financial agreement 
is reached with the Government, will be complicated by 
wartime provisions. Shall we have, this year, an unpre- 
cedented situation in which railway annual meetings have 
to be postponed ? 


* * * 


Railway Working in Wartime.—It is worth setting 
on record, for the information of stockholders, some parti- 
culars of the work which the railways are now performing. 
The Great Western merchandise receipts for the four weeks 
to December 10th were 51 per cent. higher, and coal 
traffics 41 per cent. higher, than for the corresponding 
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period of 1938. Freight train mileage broke all records in 
this period. The L.N.E.R. records a substantial increase of 
23 per cent. in merchandise traflic, and although coal traffic 
is running 1 per cent. below the 1938 level, the company 
was obviously bound to be affected by the decline in export 
coal movement. Passenger receipts, too, have fallen by 
20 per cent., though this is a smaller fall than at the 
beginning of the war. Figures from the L.M.S. for the first 
four months of the war show that the company operated 
§20.6 million loaded wagon miles, a record total, which is 
21.65 per cent. higher than in the corresponding four 
months of 1938. During the period the density of passenger 
services has been improved to approximately 70 per cent. 
of the peacetime normal. All these statistics go far to 
justify the suggestion, in last week’s issue of The 
Economist, that net revenue figures even superior to those 
of 1929 are probably just around the corner. The great 
unknown is the extent to which stockholders will share in 
the fruits. 


Company Notes 
pany 


Hawker Siddeley Expansion.—Substantial progress 
has recently been shown by aircraft companies, but the 
latest Hawker Siddeley accounts present an unparalleled 
picture of expansion. It is, however, in the growth of work 
on hand rather than the actual increase of profits which is 
so phenomenal. Total income for the year to July 31, 1939, 
after charging tax in the subsidiaries’ accounts, amounts to 
£811,934. This figure cannot be compared with the previous 
year’s profit of £821,954, before providing £219,491 for 
taxation in the parent company’s accounts. Quite apart 
from this change in taxation practice, moreover, the com- 
parison of profits loses much of its relevance owing to the 
substantial increases in capital over the past two years. 
After charging small miscellaneous expenses, the sum of 
£42,547 is required for debenture service, £137,500 for 
preference dividends and £183,577 for redemption of pre- 
ference capital, which is repayable within ten years. These 
loan and preference capital requirements absorbed 
£363,624 last year, against £100,289 in 1937-38. As a 
result, earnings for the equity, after taxation, are £57,215 
lower at £436,689, and represent 43.8 per cent. against 
46.8 per cent. on the ordinary shares, though the former 
figure would rise to 62.2 per cent. before charging pre- 
ference redemption. It would have been possible to repeat 
the previous distribution of 42} per cent., but in order to 
conserve resources the payment has been reduced to 323 
per cent. by omitting the 1937-38 10 per cent. cash bonus. 
The combined balance sheet provides remarkable evidence 
of the group’s rapid expansion. Properties and plant are 
roughly £830,000 higher, while work in progress amounts 
to no less than £9,567,509 gross against £6,397,875, while 
the net figure (after deducting payments on account) has 
advanced from £3,658,173 to £4,725,191. Thanks to the 
debenture issue in November, 1938, cash in hand totalled 
{2,058,917 at the date of the balance sheet, and combined 
net assets amounted to £10,389,318 against £6,572,447. 
It appears that the balance of proceeds from the debenture 
issue has been advanced to the operating companies. Under 
actual war conditions the group’s activities are bound to 
increase further, and this expansion will have been facili- 
tated by the convenient, though rather unusual, instrument 
of the debentures, which are of self-liquidating character. 
It is the long-term, rather than the short-term, outlook 
which is reflected in the current yield of £11 16s. per 
cent. on the 5s. shares, standing at 13s. 9d. 


* * * 


F. W. Woolworth Balance Sheet.—The highly 
Satisfactory results of F. W. Woolworth last year, which 
fully sustain the persistent upward trend of profits since 
the company became public in 1931, was discussed on 
page 70 of last week’s issue of The Economist. The balance 
sheet figures have since become available, and they entirely 
confirm the excellent impression of the preliminary profits 
statement. During 1939, the growth of the undertaking 
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By limiting your purchases of the goods 
contained in Ship No. 3, you leave more 
cargo space for the goods we need to win the 
war. Spend carefully then—buy what you 
must—but avoid spending on unnecessary 
things, particularly goods which come 


from abroad. 


Resuit: 


(1) You increase the shipping 
available for essentials. 


(2) You have more money to 
invest in National Savings 
Certificates and the new 
Defence Bonds. 


HOW TO LEND TO HELP WIN THE WAR 


3. Post Office Savings Bank 
& Trustee Savings Banks 
upwards with 


1. National Savings Certifi- 
cates Free of Income Tax. 
Any sum from 1/- 
annual limit of £500. 


Price 15s. Value after § years 17s. 6d. 
After 10 years 20s. 6d., which 
equals interest at £3 3s. sd. per cent. 
Maximum holding 500 Certificates 
including earlier Issues. 


%* To Employers 

and Employees 
Has a Nationa! Savings Group been 
formed in your office, works or shop? 
If not, write at once to the Nationa 
Savings Committee, London, S.W.1 
Savings groups provide the best 
and easiest method of accumulating 
weekly savings. 


2; 3% Defence Bonds 


£sand multiples of £5. Income Tax 
NOT deducted at source. Maximum 
holding £1,000. 


Lend to defend the right to be free 
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continued in accordance with programme, and was, if any- 
thing, on a larger scale than in the previous year. Pro- 
perties as at December 31st last stand at £10,627,232, 
against £9,891,322, showing an increase during 1939 of 
over 7 per cent., which was double the rate of the previous 
year. The company habitually carries large cash balances 
in relation to total assets, and at the end of last year they 
reached the impressive figure of £8,934,824. One of 
the largest proportionate changes shown in the balance 
sheet, however, is a rise of no less than 28 per cent. in 
stocks, from £3,254,356 to £4,156,451. Though part of 
this rise is doubtless due to higher prices, which would be 
reflected fairly promptly where the rate of stock-turn is 
so rapid as that achieved by the Woolworth organisation, 
it cannot be assumed that this is the sole factor at work. 
At the end of 1937, stocks stood at £3,320,760, or 29 per 
cent. of total liquid assets, while in 1938 and 1939 the 
proportions were 26 per cent. and 30 per cent. Hence, 
when the stock figure is related to the continuous expan- 
sion of the business, the position at the end of 1938 may 
be considered relatively normal. It would not be sur- 
prising, however, if the directors had attempted to expand 
the stocks of certain lines on which profit margins would 
be quickly hit by a rise in costs. In some lines difficulties 
in replacing stocks have already been experienced. In 
general, a sixpenny price limit will tax the management’s 
ability in wartime. For this reason shareholders will keenly 
await Mr Stephenson’s survey of the company’s prospects. 
Will it throw any hints of a revision of policy regarding 
the existing price limit, which Marks and Spencer already 
appear to have raised? There is nothing sacrosanct in the 
sixpenny limit, and the directors might well prefer to adjust 
it, rather than reduce the range of goods sold. Fortun- 
ately, the past record of the Woolworth organisation shows 
its capacity for adaptation to changing conditions. 


* * * 


British-American Tobacco Outlook.—The decision 
of British-American Tobacco to maintain the 1939-40 
first quarter dividend rate, after the reduction in the pre- 
ceding year’s final payment, was generally interpreted 
as a measure of the company’s cautious optimism for the 
current year. Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen’s remarks at this 
week’s meeting broadly confirmed this view. Trading last 
year had been “rather more favourable” than in the 
previous year, but taxation was responsible for the reduction 
in earnings. The company’s financial strength justified last 
year’s generous distribution policy, and enabled the board 
to write down interests in countries at war by £500,000, 
provided from the unabsorbed balance of profits. Turning 
to current prospects, Sir Hugo emphasised the dangers of 
over-confident forecasting. The export trade, in which the 
company is principally interested, might be affected by 
world-wide currency restrictions and heavier taxation. 
Tobacco duties are an easy way out for harassed finance 
ministers. The war has closed some sources of supply of 
raw material, but others are being found. The company’s 
task is to increase its export business, and despite the 
difficulties of wartime legislation, Sir Hugo acknowledged 
full and sympathetic co-operation from all Government 
departments concerned. The chairman made no attempt to 
minimise the difficulties with which the company is con- 
fronted, but declared that he was a “ confirmed optimist.” 
Both in action and word, therefore, the company has 
provided encouragement for the shareholder. 


* * * 


Shipping Investors and Requisitioning.—From 
February Ist, the Government will requisition all ocean- 
going tonnage on the United Kingdom and Colonial 
registers, leaving the actual working of the vessels in the 
hands of the original owners, who will thus operate on 
Government account. The necessity for such a step has 
not been universally admitted by shipowners, but that has 
not prevented them from giving full practical support 
to the Government scheme. Conditions and rates, how- 
ever, remain to be finally settled, and Lord Essendon 
performed a useful service in his address to Houlder Line 
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members last week by describing the financial charges f 
which the terms of requisition should cover. Profits 
should be suflicient to maintain the British mercantile 
marine and its attendant organisations—a general and 
unexceptionable proposition. In particular, additional earn- 
ings should be set aside for the replacement after the 
war—and at costs which would necessarily be higher than 
at present—of tonnage actually lost or rendered unsuitable, 
for any reason, to meet post-war competition. Since the 
shipping assistance proposals have been abandoned, the 
industry now depends entirely upon the terms under 
which it will work for the Government. Lord Essendon 
urged that those terms should accordingly be sufficient to 
meet costs, including depreciation and return on capital, 
together with some additional margin for replacement 
costs over and above the normal allowances. Since it is 
agreed that British shipowners are not obtaining an undue 
net return, as freight rates are controlled, there is some- 
thing in this point, although it might be satisfied by lump- 
sum payments after the war, rather than by additional 
annual payments. Meanwhile sharcholders must await 
further knowledge of requisition terms—and, meanwhile, 
watch the enviably high freight rates now being earned 
by neutrals—before they can measure their financial posi- 
tion in war. The consensus of opinion, however, suggests 
that the maintenance of existing dividends is confidently 
expected. 
* * ~ 


Tea Earnings and Government Purchases.—- 
Under the plan for Government purchases of tea, which ex- 
pired at the end of 1939, the terms were based on tea prices 
ruling just before the war. It is understood that a new 
agreement, of a less provisional character, which covers 
the period to February 15, 1941, is now in final draft 
stage. Absorption of tea by this country in 1938, supplied 
mainly from Empire sources, amounted to roughly 70 per 
cent. of Empire exports, and it is understood that, while 
companies may tender their whole output, growers will be 
asked to offer not less than this proportion of their output. 
The price is to be an average of the prices realised by 
individual companies in 1936, 1937 and 1938, on an f.o.b. 
basis, plus a flat rate (calculated by districts) to allow for 
increased costs rising from the war. Details of these cost 
adjustments, however, are not yet available. The tea share 
market has greeted this news with firmness but without 
excitement, partly because such terms were broadly fore- 
seen, and also because the terms themselves do not offer 
striking possibilities of increased current profits. The 
present quota of 95 per cent. does not represent a suffi- 
ciently large increase over the 924 per cent. level of 
1938-39 to have an important effect on profits either 
directly or by reducing costs, though under the terms of 
the agreement the possibility of higher costs can broadly 
be ignored. It is, also, a somewhat high rate to maintain 
over a long period. As for prices, the following record of 
average prices suggests that while the proposals should be 
fair to growers, they do not imply any major opportunity 
for increased profits : — 


LONDON AVERAGE PRICES PER LB. 


1936-38 1938 Jan.-Aug. 
Average 1939 
d. d. d, 
North India........... 14-09 14-22 13-50 
South India _............ 13-71 13-84 13-80 
 cedesdicieiinusnsece 15°13 15-34 15-19 


While some 30 per cent. of the crop may be sold overseas, 
possibly at better prices, the predominant importance of 
the British tea market is such that the Government’s terms 
are likely to set the world level. But even if the new plan 
fails to provide increases in profits for tea companies, the 
maintenance of a reasonable level of earnings and a removal 
of important marketing risks should provide satisfactory 
returns for Empire growers. 


. * * 
The Week’s Company Profits.—The number of 


company reports being issued remains fairly small, but 
owing to the inclusion of Woolworth results, this week’ 
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profits (analysed in our revised form of table on page 129) 
reach a large sum in the aggregate. Total profits of 
£10,491,000 are 8 per cent. higher than a year ago, but the 
effect of taxation is shown in a fall in net profits by 53 per 
cent. to £5,907,000. Aggregate total profits of 52 companies 
reporting in 1940 to date are one-half of one per cent. 
higher than those made by the same companies a year 
earlier, but net profits show a fall of 7 per cent. This week's 
results are discussed in preceding Notes and on page 114 
under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—-Reports of 
company meetings will be found from page 119 of this 
issue. Ihe remarks of Mr Colin F. Campbell at the meet- 
ing of Alexanders Discount Company are discussed in a 
Finance Note on page 108. At the National Building 
Society meeting, Mr Stanley C. Ramsey read the chair- 
man’s speech. The Society looked forward with reasoned 
optimism to the future and would accept investments with- 
out any special restrictions. Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen’s 
address to shareholders of British-American Tobacco is 
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discussed in a Company Note on page 112. At the Jute 
Industries meeting, Mr J. Ernest Cox emphasised the 
necessity for conserving the company’s financial resources 
against a possible future setback. Mr S. C. Sheppard in- 
formed shareholders of Rio de Janeiro Flour Mills and 
Granaries that the company had more than held its own 
against reckless competition. Discussing prospects at the 
Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields meeting, Mr H. C. R. 
Williamson declared that, despite the instability of 
Ecuadorian politics, the company is continuing its develop- 
ment programme. Addressing shareholders of Michael 
Nairn and Greenwich, Sir Robert Spencer-Nairn pointed 
out that full provision had been made in the subsidiaries’ 
accounts for depreciation and reserves. At the Apex (Trini- 
dad) Oilfields meeting, Mr Walter Maclachlan remarked 
that the new sales agreement with Trinidad Leaseholds, 
which came into force last July, gave the company im- 
proved terms. Shareholders of Burma Corporation were 
informed that agreement had been reached with the Min- 
istry of Supply for the sale of a fixed tonnage of lead at 
a price approximating to that ruling before the outbreak 
of war. 


EXCHANGES 













































London 
Note: All dealings are for cash 


THE week began under a cloud owing 
to the believed threat to Belgium and 
Holland, but the markets had already 
recovered their poise when news came 
through of the 2 per cent. Conversion 
Loan. The loan was very well received, 
and the process of adjustment of prices 
to the new terms was a feature of 
Thursday’s dealings, particularly in 
the dated stocks. 


* 


In the gilt-edged market, Monday’s 
nervousness was fully reflected in long- 
dated stocks, War Loan, for instance, 
losing as much as 1}. Many of these 
losses, however, were recovered by 
Tuesday. In accordance with the ten- 
dency they have shown for a few weeks 
past, dated issues at first were con- 
siderably less volatile. On news of the 
Conversion Loan, the  long-dated 
stocks immediately responded, and in 
spite of occasional hesitation, War Loan 
ended on Thursday at 97. Naturally 


the new 2 per cent. basis meant still 
more pronounced upward movement 
in the short stocks to trim their prices 
to the new loan, and the comparative 
sluggishness shown recently by the 
short issues vanished overnight. In the 
gilt-edged market as a whole there was 
a certain amount of inquiry from pri- 
vate holders of the 44 per cent. loan 
who are looking for a better return on 
their money than 2 per cent. Corpora- 
tion and Dominions stocks unobtru- 
sively followed British Government 
loans. 
* 


Foreign bonds made a varied show- 
ing. They were depressed at first and 
then irregular, but revived in mid- 
week on an apparent lightening of the 
immediate threat to Belgium and 
Holland. Czech bonds recovered in 
anticipation of the Czech Assets Bill. 
In common with other sections, home 
rails began the week in depressed 
fashion, their neglect being accentuated 
for a time by the continued lack of 
news On compensation terms. Later 
on, however, the L.N.E.R. announce- 
ment of full payments on the guaran- 


teed stocks and Captain Wallace’s ref- 
erence to a “sensible” basis of com- 
pensation assisted both preference and 
ordinary stocks. The foreign rail mar- 
ket was quiet. 


Among industrials, the week began 
with apprehension concerning an ex- 
tension of war in Europe, and helped 
by small-scale realisations, prices gave 
way on Monday. Before long the tone 
became steadier but nothing happened 
to stimulate an upward trend, and con- 
ditions at best were quiet and move- 
ments mixed. No consistent trend 
emerged in the iron and steel section. 
Prices became firmer after Monday’s 
all-round reaction, then eased very 
slightly, and then showed irregularity. 
Movements in engineering issues were 
varied. There were few encouraging 
features in the motor and _ aircraft 
section. While some interest was shown 
in Hawker Siddeley, the price on 
balance was little changed. Even textile 
and rayon shares succumbed to Mon- 
day’s widespread depression, but they 
resumed their firm trend, rayon shares 
in particular moving to higher levels. 





— 
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Brewery shares were offered on Mon- 
day, but rallied later, while price fluc- 
tuations of Imperial Tobacco and 
British-American had an_ unsettling 
effect on tobacco shares. Woolworth 
improved fractionally among the stores 
on Tuesday, but the general trend was 
easier. Tate and Lyle alone in the 
catering and provision section offered 
resistance to the downward tendency. 
Scattered selling was reported among 
shipping issues. Movements in the 
miscellaneous section have been irregu- 
lar, with Turner and Newall leading a 
fractional improvement towards mid- 
week. 

* 


Oil shares have been uninspiring this 
week. International issues tended to 
ease on Monday, but losses were small. 
“ Shell” and Royal Dutch both reacted 
in mid-week, but other market leaders 
and the Trinidad issues continued on 
offer. Rubber shares have followed 
the general trend, but losses have been 
accentuated by the difficulty in placing 
shares. 

Mining shares have shown losses on 
balance this week in very small trading. 
Producing Kaffirs have been featureless, 
selling pressure being heaviest on de- 
veloping issues after last week’s spurt. 
The downward drift was checked, how- 
ever, in mid-week. West Africans, 
where tested, have been the turn easier. 
Base metals have had a disappointing 
week. Rhodesian coppers fluctuated 
nervously on Monday and Tuesday, 
moving to lower levels on Wednesday, 
while tin shares have offered little re- 
sistance to the general trend. 


*“ FINANCIAL NEWS” 


INDICATORS 
Security Indices 
Corres. 
1940 | melas Dav 
on 1939 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
j shares* int.f 
2 i 
Jan. 12 4,604 | 6020 75-4 | 120-6 
» 15...| 5,204 | 5,995 | 74-4 | 120-0 
ao» 26... 4,029 5,590 74:3 120-4 
“a a 3,916 5,505 74:1 120-4 
s 18 4,182 5,065 75-0 121-4 
1940 
High ... | 76-9 121-4 
| Jan.4 | Fan. 18 
a 74-1 117-6 
i 


Fan.17 Fan. 2 


$ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. 
1935 = 100. ¢t 1938 = 100. 


* July 1, 


New York 


WALL STREET remains passive, pend- 
ing a Clarification of the near-term 
business outlook. Reports of good 
mail-order and car sales have been off- 
set by fears of new taxation, while news 
of current steel mill activity and the 
uncompromising attitude of the S.E.C. 
towards utilities seeking new capital has 
had a depressing effect on the heavy 
sections of the market. In quiet trad- 
ing, prices were little changed after the 
week-end. Motor issues were hesitant 
on fears of labour trouble, while com- 
modity shares were affected by the un- 
certain outlook for commodity prices. 
Aircraft shares were more active on 
Wednesday, but the complications in- 
volved in Government aid to Finland 
imparted a cautious tone. Iron Age re- 
ports steel mill activity at 85 per cent. 
of capacity, against 86 per cent. the 
previous week. 
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By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
mpany, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices 
(1926= 100). 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 
1939 | 

. — | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 

Low | High 3, | 10, | 17, 

Apr. | Jan. | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 





12 4 
347 Ind’ls.... 92-8 114-5 111-4 109-8 106-4 
32 Rails...... 23-3¢ 32-5 | 30-7, 29-9 28-6 
40 Utilities’ | 77-8 | 89-9¢ 89-4 89-0 87-5 
419 Stocks 79-3 95-6 94-8 93-5| 90.8 


Av. yield*... }4-42%$/3-31% 4-30% 4-37%|4-53% 
High | Low 


* 50 Common Stocks. t Aug. 2nd. ¢ Aug. 23rd. 


DatLy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
CoMMON Stocks (1926 = 100) 


Jan. 11 Jan. 12 Jan. 13 Jan. 15/Jan.16 Jan.17 


— —— ~ 
119-7 | 117-4 | 116-9 116-7 | 117-4 | 117-5 


1939 High: 130-3 January 4th. 
April 8th. 


Low: 98:8 


ToTaL DEALINGS IN New YorK 


Stock Exchange 


1940 
Shares Bonds 
000’s $000’s 
NE I aii ini 840 7,760 

9 BO seccessesese 1,110 6,050 
99 . ee 420 2,630 
» _ eee 860 6,160 
99 DD acetessesese 530 4,950 
9 Ee snisenatians 470 4,980 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 


Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
ll, 18, ll, 18, 
1940 1940 1940 1940 
1. Rails and | Shell Union... 1214 115g 
Transport Socony Vac.... 12 117, 
Atchison ...... 2314 2234) Stan. Oil Cal. 2514 25 
Balt. & Ohio... 57g 512! Stan. Oil N.J. 4434 441, 
Ches. & Ohio 4034 3973) Texas ......... 45 44lp 


G.N. Ry. Pf. 2412 233, 

Illinois sai 1214 lllo|}4- Manufacturing 
N.Y. Cent 1714 1658) Briggs ......... 21 201 
Northern Pac, 854 che oa 86 8335 
Pennsylv.R. 225g 2178'Gen. Motors 5313 52! 
Southern Pac. 14 18 Boeing Airpln 2234 24%, 
Southern Rly. 1814 17!2| Douglas Air... 7812 77! 


Union Pac. ... 94 9318/ United Aircft. 451g 45 
2. Utilities and |Allied Chem. 173 171 
Communications {Dupont ...... 18019 1801 


Am. W’works lllo 107g Gen. Electric 391g 38 
Con. Edison 311g 311,| West’hse Elec 11134 107! 
Col. Gas& El. 65g lp| American Can 11412 114 
N. American 227g 221g|Caterpillar ... 52 51! 
Pac. Gas & El. 3314 3614|Int. Harvester 57 55% 
Pub Serv N.J. 4010 40ig Johns Manvle 7234 71 
United Corp. 25g 239|Corn Prods. 6314 62!2 
Un. GasImp. 1412 145g) J. 1.Case & Co. 705g 69 
Amer. Tel. ... 17014170 |Glidden ...... 181g 17 
Inter.Tel.For. 453 4 |Celanese of A 28 27), 
Westn. Union 253g 2312 Eastm’n Kdk 162!) 15954 


BED saccasec 534 55g) Loews ......... 3512 34 
3. Extractive and |20th Cen. Fox 1212 11! 

Metal ; 5. Retail Trade, etc. 
Am. Rol. Mill 16 3 


153, : 
Beth. Steel ... 7612 741, Mont. Ward. 5212 51 
Republic St... 2034 20 '|Sears Roebck 8314 83 
U.S. Steel ... 62. 591g) Woolworth ... 4014 401, 
Am. Metal ... 2273 2254) Nat. Dairy ... 1653 1655 
Am. Smelting 491, 47 |Am.Tob.B. 894 88 
Anaconda ... 283g 271o| Nat. Distillers 2412 2358 
Cerro de Pas. 4014 377g 
Int. Nickel ... 371g 3614|°* Fimance 
Kennecott ... 3634 357g|Comcl. Credit 471g 46! 
U.S. Smelt..... 6312 6234/Com. Inv. Tr. 531g 521, 


Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
January 20,1940 Capital — Money 
£ 
To the Public ......... Nil 352,755,133 Nil 
To Shareholders ...... Nil ase Nil 
By S.E. Introduction Nil 200 Nil 
By Permission to Deal 394,514 900,207 


Savings Certs., week 


to Jan. 13, 1940 ... 4,350,000 4,350,000 
3% Defence Bonds 

sales, week to Jan. 13, 

ee 2,900,000 2,900,000 





January 20, 1940 





Including Excluding 
Year to date eit sam Conversions 
1940 (New Basis) ...... 365,786,733 13,034,600 
1939 (New Basis)......... 13,906,050 13,906,050 
1940 (Old Basis) ......... 364,587,933 11,832,800 
1939 (Old Basis) ......... 11,094,674 11,094,674 
Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Countries 


£ £ 
1940 (New Basis) ...13,026,448 5,152 ft 
1939 (New Basis) ...10,619,258 3,225,792 Nil 
1940 (Old Basis) ...11,832,800 Nil Nil 
1939 (Old Basis) ... 8,183,882 2,910,792 Nil 
Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 

Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord, 
1940 (New Basis) ...11,939,850 Nil 1 oof 730 
1939 (New Basis) ... 9,397,000 644,662 3,864,388 


1940 (Old Basis) ...11,725,000 Nil 107,800 
1939 (Old Basis) ... 8,884,500 198,000 2,012,174 


Norte.—* Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. “'New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


CONVERSION OFFER 


British Government.—Holders of 
4} per cent. Conversion Loan, 1940- 
1944, which is to be repaid July 1, 
1940, offered conversion at par into 2 
per cent. Conversion Loan, redeemable 
at par July, 1945, or from July, 1943, 
on notice. A Trustee stock. Interest, 
January and July Ist. After Feb- 
ruary 8th, all holdings not marked for 
conversion or repayment will be con- 
verted. (£352,755,133 of 4} per cent. 
Loan is quoted in London.) 


BY TENDER 


Ulster Treasury Bills .—Bills dated 
January 19, 1940, for 98 days, have been 
offered to an amount of £550,000; 
applications, £4,450,000 ; allotment, 
£600,000; 60 per cent. of applications 
were allotted at £99 14s. 3d. minimum, 
average rate being £1 ls. 4-99d. 

Canterbury Gas and Water 
Company.—Issue by tender of 
£42,00), 5 per cent. preference stock 
at a minimum of par. Redeemable at 
par, January, 1955. 


Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week.— 
Total profits of NATIONAL OMNIBUS 
& TRANSPORT CO. are virtually 
maintained at £163,096, but taxation 
provisions have caused a reduction in 
net profits. ASSOCIATED PAPER 
MILLS are again paying 13 per cent. 
from total profits of £148,588, against 
£130,019. In contrast with a_ heavy 
trading loss in 1938, in 1939 JOHN 
CROSSLEY & SONS report net profits 
of £78,691, and ordinary dividends are 
resumed. L. & J. WEBER & PHILLIPS, 
the boot manufacturers, have more than 
doubled their profits and pay 7} per cent., 
against 3} per cent. ‘Total revenue of 
DEBENTURE CORPORATION in 1939 
at £167,114 is only 3} per cent. lower than 
in 1938. The valuation of investments 1s 
omitted from the report on this occasion. 
The report of LAW DEBENTURE COR- 
PORATION, whose decline in revenue 
is quite moderate, states that the value 
of the corporation’s investments is in the 
aggregate above book cost. 


BANKS 


Clydesdale Bank, Ltd.—Net profit, 
1939, £313,890 (£316,941). Ordinary divi- 
dend 16 per cent., as before. To: Super- 
annuation, £40,000 (same); buildings, 
£20,000 (same) ; reserves surplus, £50,000 
(same). Carry forward, £91,004. De- 
posits, £38,165,832 (£35,645,422). 


Union Bank of Australia. — Net 
profit year to August 31, 1939, £225,087 
( £244,683). Ordinary dividend maintained 


(Continued on page 115) 
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Industry and Trade 


The War and Building.—On the basis of the re- 
corded unemployment figures, the recession in the building 
industry has so far been comparatively small. The number 
of registered unemployed in building rose by 54,525 
between August and December, but during the same period 
in 1938 the increase was 60,893. If allowance is made for 
the number of persons called to the Colours the decline 
in employment between August and September, 1939, how- 
ever, was probably somewhat greater than during the 
corresponding period in 1938. Compared with December, 
1938, the number of unemployed building operatives last 
month actually showed a decline of 31,484. So far, there- 
fore, there has been nothing like a slump in building 
despite the virtual stoppage of private activity. The value 
of the work in the hands of private architects actually 
stopped has been estimated at some £200 millions at pre- 
war prices. It would appear, therefore, that increased 
Government construction of factories, depots, hutments, 
and other buildings has largely offset the decline in private 
activity. At the same time, the change in the nature of 
building has naturally affected the activity of the industries 
producing materials required chiefly for the construction 
of private houses. The volume of Government construc- 
tion, however, is unlikely to be maintained for long at 
present levels and the building and ancillary industries 
therefore view their prospects with a good deal of anxiety. 


* * * 


The Building Industry’s Resources.—The concern 
of the building industry was voiced a week ago when the 
Building Industries’ National Council sent a deputation 
to the Minister of Supply. The two chief complaints of the 
industry are, first, the lack of co-operation between the 
Government and the trade; and, secondly, the waste of its 
resources due to the stoppage of private building. In a 
memorandum the National Council revealed the astonish- 
ing fact that while there has been official discussion with a 
few individual sections of the building industry on isolated 
problems, there has been no consultation with the industry 
as a whole, or with its manufacturing section, on the 
Government’s requirements. In fact, the industry professes 


to be in the dark concerning the Government’s plans. Nor, 
it is stated, has there been any official consultation with 
the building materials section as a whole on questions of 
supply. In order to utilise the resources of the industry 
most efficiently the National Council rightly urges the 
need for close collaboration between the Government and 
the industry and the establishment of an official organisa- 
tion to co-ordinate the building programmes of all Govern- 
ment Departments. Moreover, the deputation of the 
Council demanded an early reconsideration of the ban on 
civil building. In support of this request it pointed out 
that there was at present no shortage of building materials 
with the exception of timber, for which substitutes might 
be adopted. The advisability of the industry’s demand for 
a relaxation of the ban on civil building is open to ques- 
tion. But there can be no doubt at all about the need for 
close collaboration between the Government and the 
industry. As a first step a survey should be made of the 
industry’s resources of labour and materials and of the 
Government’s future requirements, for only then will it be 
possible to utilise those resources to the best advantage. 


* * * 


Price Control and Contracts.—It has now been 
widely believed that the Prices of Goods Act would in 
itself constitute a comprehensive check on unjustified price 
rises. But within a limited range it is already demonstrating 
its usefulness. The public has promptly protested against 
rises in retail prices for which it sees no good reason, and 
both local and central Price Regulation Committees have 
been active in detecting and suppressing attempts at pro- 
fiteering. But the business of these committees is to inves- 
tigate complaints made to them rather than to take the 
initiative in seeking out cases. Collusion between buyers 
and sellers and the silent acceptance of high prices requires 
investigation by bodies armed with keener incentives and 
greater powers of investigation. An instruction recently 
issued by the Ministry of Supply to the National Union of 
Manufacturers is a most welcome indication that official 
eyes are in fact open and official weapons sharpened. The 
main purpose of the instruction was to impress upon 





















SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 114) 


at 7 per cent. Carry-forward, £157,350 
(£157,264). Deposits, £38,743,598 
(£36,986,969). 


Lloyds Bank, Ltd.—Net profit, 1939, 
£1,589,646 (£1,705,300). Dividend on 
“A” shares 12 per cent., and 5 per cent. 
on “‘ B” shares, as before. ‘To contingen- 
cies, £350,000 (£300,000). Carry forward 
reduced from £527,456 to £518,826. 


Bank of Ireland.—Net profits, 1939, 
£332,555 (£379,821). Final dividend 
reduced from 74 to 7 per cent., and total 
for year from 134 to 124 per cent.; 
£75,000 (same) to contingency reserves— 
out of which depreciation of securities has 
been fully provided — and £144,345 
(£142,078) goes forward. 


Belfast tanking.—Profit, £101,017 
for 1939, against £103,929. Two half- 
yearly dividends absorb (60,500 (£63,800) ; 
£100,000 (nil) to reserve; £36,353 
(£95,836) carried forward. Full provision 
has been made for depreciation in invest- 
ments. 


Munster and Leinster Bank.—For the 
second half of 1939 this bank reports a 
profit of £66,435, making a total of 
£131,920 for the year (against £68,507, 
making £136,885 for 1938). A dividend of 
54 per cent. (6 per cent.) brings the year’s 
total up to 114 per cent., tax free (12 per 
cent.) ; £25,000 (same) reserved or written 
off, and £41,895 goes forward (£41,710). 


Provincial Bank of Ireland.—Includ- 
ing £40,447 brought forward, available 
profits of this bank for the half-year to 
December 31, 1939, were £72,403, com- 
pared with £77,715. Dividend of 5} per 
cent. is paid for half-year, making 11} per 
cent. for year, against 124 per cent. for 
1938. A sum of £5,000 is again added 
to reserve, and £7,000 (£8,000) written 
off premises. Carry-forward is £40,220 
(£40,246). 

Erlangers, Ltd.—Balance sheet at 
December 31, 1939, shows a liquidity of 
76 per cent. (against 48$ per cent.) 
although engagements affected by “* stand- 
still”? agreements have been taken up for 
cash from the firm’s own cash resources. 
The fixed dividend of 6 per cent. per 
annum on the preference shares for 1939 
has been paid absorbing £23,400. Although 
the volume of business has been restricted, 
1939 profit would have permitted an 
ordinary dividend at rate equal to that of 
last year when 4 per cent. was paid. But 
in order to strengthen internal reserves, 
balance has been used to increase carry 
forward. Balance sheet shows’ cash 
£1,005,383 (£1,357,690) ; advances, 
£2,122,730 (£3,887,651); acceptances, 
£2,401,922 (£4,362,766). Deposits, 
£,2,164,597 (£4,967,394). 


The National Bank, Ltd.—Profit half- 
year to December 31, 1939, £96,766, 
against £104,348 for corresponding half- 
year 1938. Dividend reduced from 12 to 
11 per cent. perannum. To contingencies, 
£15,000, against £12,500 to premises a 





year ago, 
(£41,768). 


Imperial Bank of India.—Net profit 
half-year to December 31, 1939, was 
Rs.38,14,500 (second half of 1938, 
Rs.39,35,096). Dividend unchanged at 
6 per cent., actual, tax free; to reserve 
Rs.2,50,000 (same); premises, nil 
(Rs. 2,50,000); pensions Rs. 72,600 
(Rs. 70,00) ; forward Rs. 31,88,300 
(Rs.30,71,400 at June 30, 1939, and 
Rs.30,40,043 at December 31, 1938). 


Carry-forward, {42,458 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Associated Paper Mills. — Before 
£18,538 (£8,830) for tax, net profit for 
year to September 30, 1939, was £122,462, 
against £102,990. Ordinary distribution 
again 13 per cent. £25,000 (£22,130) is 
reserved, and £8,319 (£5,773) carried 
forward. 


Debenture Corporation.—Net revenue 
for 1939 was £167,114, a decline of £6,101. 
Ordinary dividend maintained at |10 per 
cent. Taxation, £54,700 (£48,000); to 
reserve £10,000 (£15,000); forward, 
£68,367 (£68,284). 


Fanti Consolidated Investment. — 
Net revenue, 1939, £28,527 (£44,615). 
Transfer of £5,000 from reserve, and there 
is a tax credit of £13,000. Provision for 
investment depreciation absorbs £50,947, 
No dividend on ordinary shares, against 
9§ per cent. in 1938. 


(Continued on page 129) 
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contractors their duty of exacting from sub-contractors a 
complete justification of every demand for increased prices 
and to warn them in particular against all-round per- 
centage increases. Reference was made to the powers to 
investigate costs which are given in the Defence Regula- 
tions and elsewhere. In this connection it is also worthy 
of note that Mr Edward Cassleton Elliott has been 
appointed Controller of Costings with the duty of advising 
the Minister of Supply in the exercise of his very wide 
powers. Cost inquiries were only partially successful in the 
last war, but there is no reason why they should not secure 
considerable economies in this. The Prices of Goods Act, 
which applies not only to retail but to all prices, and the 
Defence Regulations between them provide an array of 
weapons for securing that neither the public nor the 
Government in its capacity as buyer pays more than a fair 
price for its purchases. 


* * * 


Divergences in Steel Prices.—The outbreak of war 
and the recovery in the United States have had the effect 
of reducing the supplies of iron and steel available for 
export; at the same time, the demand from importing 
countries has tended to expand rather than to contract. 
As a result the international price agreements have almost 
completely broken down; prices have been sharply raised 
and the international steel market has become a sellers’ 
market. In the accompanying table an attempt has been 
made to compare the domestic and export prices of repre- 
sentative steel products (for delivery to the British Empire 
in Britain, Belgium, France and the United States: — 


INTERNATIONAL STEEL PRICES, JANUARY IST 
(In £’s per ton, at current rates of exchange.) 





| Heavy Plates Merchant Bars Joist 
Home | Export | Home Export Home Export 
7 7 a. age v _— on 
Belgium and | 
Luxemburg (a) | 13/15/0 | 18/2/6 | 11/12/10] 16/0/0 | 11/12/10 
France (4)......... 14/10/0 ie mae a ; 10/14/0 
Di: dniecheonice 12/16/0 15/0/0 | 12/10/0 15/15/6 | 12'6/2 15/0/0 
iishebincsee 10/15/6 | 11/2/6 | 12/2/4 | 
| | 


12/5/0 | Sevaaye 11/2/6 





(a) Per metric ton. 
N.B.—U.K. and U.S.A. prices are on Thomas basis; those for Belgium 
and France are for open-hearth steel, which is somewhat inferior and cheaper 
The first point of significance is the difference between 
home and export prices; the latter are now invariably 
higher than the former, but the difference is least marked 
in this country. Secondly, the domestic prices of these 
products are now lower in Britain than in the other three 
countries. It is doubtful, however, whether British prices 
can be maintained for long at present levels. The import 
prices of the raw materials of the iron and steel industry 
have shown a further increase since the 10 per cent. price 
advance on November 1, 1939; an early decision to in- 
crease the fund formed on November 1, 1939, to com- 
pensate producers for the rise in the import prices of raw 
materials would therefore not be surprising. But as the 
industry is now working at capacity and overhead costs per 
unit of output have consequently been reduced, a departure 
from Sir Andrew Duncan’s recent price policy would be 
quite unjustified. 


Changes in Cotton Price Margins.—The action of 
Sir Percy Ashley, the Cotton Controller, in announcing 
amendments to the margins between the cost of raw 
cotton and the selling prices of single yarn within a week 
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of the introduction of the scheme has provoked complaints 
in the industry. Some of the changes, it is true, met 
certain of the complaints already voiced by spinners, 
especially those concerning the margins for the coarser 
counts. On the whole, however, the principle of fixed spin- 
ning margins as a war emergency measure has been 
accepted by traders, but there are still some who consider 
that their margins have been cut too severely. Meetings 
of this dissatisfied group have been held in Manchester 
during the week at which plans have been considered with 
a view to submitting alternative proposals to the Con- 
troller. One of the chief complaints is that the margins 
are based on the costs of efficient mills working at capacity 
and that the shortage of labour is preventing many firms 
from running their mills at more than 80 to 85 per cent. of 
capacity. In the interests of the trade as a whole, how- 
ever, it is to be hoped that the margin schedules will not 
be subject to frequent revisions which tend to disturb the 
market. A further revision, however, is expected early in 
April when, under the new plan to relate wages to the 
cost of living, some 350,000 spinning and weaving opera- 
tives will receive higher wages. 


* * * 


Increased Overseas Trade.—The overseas trade 
returns issued this week reveal a further improvement in 
the value of both imports and exports. Moreover, both 
imports and exports last month were actually higher in 
value than in the corresponding month of 1938. Imports 
rose from £84.0 millions in November to £86.6 millions 
in December, while domestic exports advanced from {37.4 
millions to £40.2 millions during this period. Compared 
with December, 1938, imports and exports showed in- 
creases of 16.8 per cent. and 2.7 per cent. respectively. 


U.K. Imports AND Exports (£’000) 


| 
1939 | Change between 


1937 938 | 
‘is 1938 and 1939 


December | | 


} 

i 
otal Imports ..... 94,261 | 74,132 | 86,582 | + 12,450 | +16°8 
British Exports ... $3,882 | 39,099 | 40,169 |+ 1,070 |+ 2:7 
Re-exports ........ 4,979 | 4,779 | 2,502|— 2,277 |—47-6 
Total Exports 48,860 | 43,878 | 42,671 | 1,207 2°8 
Excess ot Imports over Exports 45,393 | 30,254 | 43,911 + 13,657 + 45-1 
Transhipments under Bond.. 2,911 | 2,852| 2,270 582 |— 0:2 

Twelve Months ended December | 
Total Imports 1,027,824 |919,509 {885,944 | — 33,565 3°7 
British Exports 521,391 |470,755 |438,806 |— 31,949 6°8 
Re-exports .........00+5 75,134 | 61,525 | 45,925 |— 15,600 |—25-4 
Total Exports 596,525 |532,491 |532,280 211 |—0-04 
Excess of Imports over Exports, 430,299 |387,229 |401,213 | + 13,984 |+ 3-6 
Transhipments under Bond 37,303 11,808 |—36°3 


32,530 | 29,722 
| | 
' ' 


The relatively bigger increase in the value of imports can 
be ascribed mainly to the rise in prices. It is unlikely, 
indeed, that the volume of either imports or exports was 
greater last month than in December, 1938. The increase 
in exports, moreover, probably represents, in part at least, 
shipments delayed after the outbreak of the war. Taking 
the figures for the year as a whole, imports and domestic 
exports were 3.7 per cent. and 6.8 per cent. smaller in 
value than in 1938. As a result, the excess of imports over 
exports rose from £387 millions to £401 millions, an in- 
crease of 3.6 per cent. The broader aspects of Britain’s 
oversea trade are discussed on page 96. 


* * * 


The Allies’ Tungsten Supplies. — At a Press 
Conference on Friday last week Colonel Llewellin, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Supply, pointed 
out that agreements had been concluded for the purchase 
of the tungsten ore surplus of the British Empire and 
certain foreign countries. As tungsten is one of the chief 
steel alloy metals and indispensable for the production of 
high-speed steels, armament tools, machine tools, gun 
tubes and similar products, an adequate supply of this 
metal is vital for the conduct of the war. The only sub- 
stitute for tungsten is molybdenum, but the United 
States (the only large producer) has declared a moral 
embargo on these exports and will in any case probably 
require her whole output at home. The Ministry of 
Supply’s purchases, however, should prove adequate to 
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cover Britain’s requirements as well as France’s deficiency. 
Normally nearly two-thirds of the world’s tungsten 
requirements are supplied by China; her exports, however, 
declined from 11,061 metric tons in the first nine months 
of 1938 to 7,066 tons in the same period of 1939. In the 
last quarter of 1939—for which official figures are not 
yet available—China’s exports continued their decline, but 
substantial quantities are still finding their way to the Allies 
through Burma and French Indo-China. In addition, the 
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(3,473 tons of metal) and is the second largest producing 
country in the world. Her output is still expanding and 
may reach 7,500 tons of concentrate this year. Malaya pro- 
duced 900 tons of concentrate (630 tons of metal) in 1938, 
but owing to the exhaustion of the Kramat Pulai deposits 
this figure may not be maintained. In Australia production 
has been increasing and exceeded 1,000 tons of concen- 
trate (660 tons of metal) in 1938. The Union of South 
Africa, Southern Rhodesia and a number of other Empire 





Ministry of Supply is probably buying the whole output of 
Portugal, which is financed with British capital and now 
exceeds 2,500 tons of concentrate (1,750 tons of metal) 
per annum. Apart from these foreign sources substantial 
quantities are derived from the British Empire. Burma 
supplied in 1938 no less than 5,343 tons of concentrate 


territories are smaller but progressive producers; even 
Cornwall produced 218 tons of concentrate in 1938. France 
obtains substantial tonnages from Indo-China; that country 
produced 879 tons of concentrate (571 tons of metal) in 
1938 and may double its production this year. Since 1938 
French Morocco has also begun to produce tungsten ore. 


The Royal Bank of Canada 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability) 


General Statement, 30th November, 1939 





LIABILITIES $ $ ASSETS $ $ 
Capital stock paid up 35,000,000 00 Gold held in Canada.. 13,252 58 
Reserve fund ... 20,000,000 - 00 Par yet | coin held in Canada 1,094,904 - 37 
Gold held elsewhere ... 378,408 - 34 


Balance of profits carried forward as per Profit. and 
Loss Account - ah ; 3,583,493 -69 
13,874,748 -50 
63,628,454: 31 
882,121 -58 


24,413,598 -77 
32,813,192-71 
1,043 -05 


3,096,252 -21 Subsidiary coin held elsewhere 
ene Notes of Bank of Canada a 
23,096,252 -21 Deposit with Bank of Canada 
16,674:29 Notes of other chartered banks 
Government and bank notes other than Canadian . 


Dividends unclaimed... 
Dividend No. 209 (at 8%, per 
Ist December, 1939 


annum), payable 


700,000 00 


167,868,982 


nes 


23,812,926 50 Cheques on other banks a 
ee Deposits with and balances due by other chartered 
58,812,926 -50 banks in Canada . 
Due by banks and banking correspondents ¢ elsewhere 





Deposits by and balances due to Dominion Govern- 


ment 40,167,410 -92 than in Canada j 93,800,332 -62 

Deposits by and balances due to Provincial Govern- ————————_ 126,011,568 38 
ments 8,692,003: 88 Dominion and Provincial Government direct and 

Deposits by the ‘public not bearing interest 404,373,018 96 guaranteed securities maturing within two years, 


not exceeding market value 
Other Dominion and Provincial Government direct 
and guaranteed securities, not exceeding market 


including 
428,024,304 00 


Deposits by the public bearing interest, 
interest accrued to date of statement 
Deposits by and balances due to other chartered 


179,351,641 -32 





banks in Canada 261,321 +25 value.. 136,083,788 -50 
Deposits by and balances due to banks and ‘banking Canadian municipal securities, “not exceeding market 
correspondents in the United Kingdom and value... 9,696,232 °55 
foreign countries _ i 30,001,150 -30 Public securities other than Canadiz an, not exceeding 
—_—_— 911,519,209: 31 market value 23,285,372-34 
Notes of the bank in circulation 26,028,237 -87 Other bonds, debentures and ‘stocks, not exceeding 
Bills payable 194,243-13 market value 39,250,803 06 


~ 


17,642,135 -39 -all and short (not ‘exceeding 30 days) ‘loans in 
Canada on bonds, debentures, stocks and other 
securities of a sufficient marketable value to cover 

-all and short (not exceeding 30 days) loans else- 
where than in Canada on bonds, debentures 
stocks and other securities of a sufficient market- 
able value to cover ... 


Acceptances and letters of credit outstanding 
Liabilities to the public not included under the 
foregoing heads 


511,590-89 14,618,275 - 


z 


10,532,872: 41 
647,302,536 - 34 
Current loans and discounts in Canada, not otherwise 
included, estimated loss provided for .-. 212,627,311 -73 

1 


Loans to Provincial Governments , 3573,774: 68 
Loans to cities, towns, municipalities and school 

districts nd = mais ak 20,392,898 - 33 
Current loans and discounts elsewhere than in 

Canada, not otherwise included, estimated loss 


provided for 
Non-current loans, estimated loss provided for 


89,275,904 -85 

2,693,841 -76 
326,563,731°27 
14,623,763 -64 
2,195,915 -07 
832,776-40 


Bank premises, at not more than cost, less amounts written off ... 
Real estate, other than bank premises a sie ais 
Mortgages on real estate sold by the bank . 

Liabilities of customers under acceptances and letters of credit 


as per contra 17,642,135 -39 


Shares of and loans to ‘controlled companies ' 3,561,409-91 
Deposit with the Minister of Finance for the sec curity “of note 

circulation : ; 1,380,000 -00 
Other assets not included under the forego ing heads 606,075 -07 


1,014,708, 343 -09 1,014,708,343 -09 








Nore.—The Royal Bank of Canada (France) has been incorporated under the laws of France to conduct the business of the Bank in Paris, and the aseets and liabilities 
of The Royal Bank of Canada (France) are included in the above General Statement. 


M, W. WILSON, President and Managing Director. Ss. & 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 
To THE SHAREHOLDERS, THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA: 

We have examined the above Statement of Liabilities and Assets as at 30th November, 1939, with the books and accounts of The Royal Bank of Canada at Head 

¢ and with the certified returns from the branches. We have checked the cash and the securities representing the Bank’s investments held at the Head Office at 
the close of the fiscal year, and at various dates during the year have also checked the cash and investment securities at several of the important branches. 

We have obtained all the information and explanations that we have required, and in our opinion the transactions of the Bank, which have come under our notice, 
have been within the powers of the Bank. ‘The above statement is in our opinion properly drawn up so as to disclose the true condition of the Bank as at 30th November, 
1939, and it is as shown by the books of the Bank. 

M. OGDEN HASKELL, C.A., of Haskell, 


JAS. G. ROSS, C.A., of P. S. Ross & Sons 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account, 30th November, 1938 os x 
Profits for the year ended 30th November, 1939, after providing for Dominion ‘and Provincial Governmen 


taxes amounting to $1,204,867:09 and after ‘making appropriations to Contingency ere out of 
which Reserves provision for all bad and doubtful debts has been made cid jaa :? ; 


DOBSON, General Manager. 


Elderkin & rl ——— 
Montreal, Canada, December 21, 1939. es 


721,409 -82 


3,724,842 - 39 


$6,446, 


& 
N 
Nw 


APPROPRIATED 
Dividend No. 


AS FOLLOWS : 


206 at 8% per annum a ~ i ‘ns ‘ $ 700,000-00 


Dividend No. 207 at 8% per annum 700,000 00 
Dividend No. 208 at 8% per annum 700,000 -00 
Dividend No. 209 at 8% per annum 700,000 - 00 

$ 2,800,000 -00 
Contribution to the Pension Fund Society 300,000 -00 


250,000 - 00 
3,096,252 -21 


Appropriation for Bank Premises ‘ 
Balance of Profit and Loss carried forward. 








$6,446,252 -21 





M. W. WILSON, 


President and Managing Director. S.C 
Montreal, December 21, 


> ? 
na . DOBSON, 


General Manager. 


LONDON OFFICES: ’ 
West End Office: 
2'4 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.} 
J. A. NOONAN, Manager 


Main Office : 
6 LOTHBURY, E.C.2. 
B. McINERNEY, Manager. 
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Indeed, the Allies are better supplied with tungsten than 
any other Power or group of Powers. Germany, on 
the other hand, is completely cut off from the producing 
countries; neither her own mining industry nor that of 
any neighbouring country, including Russia, supplies tung- 
sten in appreciable quantities. 


* * * 


Tin Smelting in the U.S.A.—The relaxation of 
tin restriction has had the effect of bringing about a lull 
in the re-stocking movement of consumers and a fall in 
prices from the high levels to which they rose in the free 
market after the outbreak of the war. The price of tin in 
New York, which was 493 cents per lb. on August 30, 
1938, and 56 cents per Ib. at the end of October, 1938, 
has now fallen to 47 cents per Ib., a decline of 16 per 
cent. Again, its price in Lendon, which rose to over £270 
per ton after the removal of the peg early in December 
has now declined to £242 Ss. per lb. Indeed, tin is now 
one of the few important raw materials whose price, in 
terms of dollars, is now actually lower than before the 
war. American consumers have therefore little cause of 
complaint. Meanwhile preparations are understood to be 
made in the United States for the resumption of tin- 
smelting, a practice which was discontinued after the last 
war. During a recent lecture at the Columbia University 
School of Engineering, Mr M. W. Tuthill, a member of 
the American Tin Trade Association and agent of tin 
producers in the Netherlands, disclosed that two large 
metal refiners—the Phelps Dodge Refining Corporation 
and the American Metal Company—were setting up 
plants in the New York area for the treatment of ores. 
chiefly from Bolivia. The anxiety of the United States to 
establish a tin-smelting industry is understandable enough. 
especially as a substantial part of the world’s capacity is 
situated in Holland and England. But so long as the United 
States can obtain a sufficient supply of metal, her smelting 
operations are likely to remain on a small scale, especiall\ 
as the import of British tin is duty free. 
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Further Rise in Prices.—The Economist index of 
wholesale prices showed a further rise during the first 
fortnight of January, but the advance was comparatively 
small. Indeed, there are indications that the force of the 
initial upward movement has largely spent itself. The 
movement of prices between December 29, 1939, and 
January 16, 1940, was by no means uniform; two of the 
group indices (those relating to textiles and minerals) 
actually registered a slight decline. In part, however, the 


WHOLESALE Prices IN U.K. AND U.S.A. 











(1927 = 100) 

Dec. Jan Jan. | Aug. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. Jan 

8, 4, 18, 30, 28, | 12, | 29, 16, 

1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 1939 1940 

The Economist Index 
U.K — 
Cereals and meat | 66-4 | 69-¢ 69-1 | 66°9 | 85-5 | 87-3 | 90-2 | 93-9 
Other foods ...... 57°5 57-6 57-2 61:1 19°3 19°6 79:7 79°8 
a | 52:7 | 53:4 | 53:4) 54:3 | 72:6 | 77:4} 81°8 | 79-7 
Minerals .... . 94:2 | 91-8 | 91-3 | 95-4 |102-7 [104-3 J111°3 JL11-1 
Miscellaneous | 75°3 | 76:2 | 75-0 | 77:6 | 93°4 | 96°1 | 96:0 | 97:1 
|- . bo . = . clutiaatiniand 

Complete Index.. 68:4 69:2 68:7 | 70:3 | 86:7 | 89-0 | 91:7 | 92-4 
1913 100... | 94-2 | 95-3 | 94-5 | 96-8 119-4 [122-5 |126-1 \t27-1 











| 
| 
Irving -Fisher In- | | 

dex (U.S.A.) | 
1927 100 84-8 85:1 849 83-4) 89: 4) 90 0 one 


* This figure refers to December 2. 


slight setback in prices is due to international influences, 
Thus, fears of a recession in business activity in the 
Unitec ~ tates have arrested the upward movement of raw 
materiai prices in that country; grain prices have also 
suffered a setback following the sharp advance in Decem- 
ber on news of deterioration of the wheat crops in the 
United States and Argentina. The causes and extent of the 
advance in prices since the beginning of the war are dis- 
cussed in an article on page 104. 
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PRODUCTION continues at a high level 
to meet the heavy demand for both in- 
dustrial and household fuel. Most dis- 
tricts also report good export business, 
though the shortage of tonnage con- 
tinues to make shipping difficult. 


Sheffield.—- Output is at a high 
level, though transport difficulties give 
an occasional appearance of shortage. 
Demand for all classes of coal is good 
and blast-furnace and domestic coke 
is in such request that only a limited 
quantity is available for export. Over- 
seas business is satisfactory and some 
good inquiries have been received. 


Glasgow.— With industry in full 
swing again after the holidays and the 
cold weather, industrial, domestic and 
public utility demand is very heavy. 
This business is met mainly by Lanark- 
shire but other districts are busy and 
substantial Irish orders have been re- 
ceived in Ayrshire. Export output for 
which there is no tonnage is readily 
absorbed inland. 


Newcastle. — Export business is 
quiet but home requirements are fairly 
heavy. Prime coking grades are scarce, 
but there is no shortage of coal and 
some collieries would welcome more 
orders. 


Cardiff.—The volume of traffic at 
the South Wales ports is slightly 
higher than at this period last year, 
and production is steady at the rate of 


annum. The bulk of the tonnage em- 
ployed consists of vessels requisitioned 
by Allied and neutral Governments, 
but a fair number of fixtures have been 
reported, with neutral rates above those 
for British-owned vessels. Sized grades 
and duffs are scarce, particularly for 
spot or prompt shipment, but supplies 
of other classes meet current demand. 


Iron and Steel 


STEEL production is being pushed to 
capacity in all districts and it is now 
possible to deal with some commercial 
orders as well as Government work. 
The position in the finished iron mar- 
ket has improved recently. 


Sheffield._-Business is on a good 
scale. Inquiry for forge and foundry 
iron is well met, special qualities are 
fully booked and there are good orders 
for crown bars. Allocations of steel 
billets are ample for consumers’ imme- 
diate requirements. Steel bars and strip 
are in strong request and there is a 
big inquiry, though no actual shortage, 
of iron and steel scrap. Makers of 
motor car steel report the only falling 
off in demand in the industry. 


Glasgow.-— The position is un- 
changed with steelmakers working to 
capacity and bookings sufficient to 
absorb total output for several months. 
There is no reduction in new ordess, 
although delivery dates are often quite 
indefinite. 


ticularly strong demand for East Coast 
hematite pig iron and output may be 
expanded. Semi-manufactured _ steel 
output, together with imports, enables 
re-rollers to work at capacity. Foreign 
ore arrivals have increased and steamers 
have now been chartered to load from 
North Spain. 


Cardiff. — Tinplate production in 
the week ended January 6th was 71.40 
per cent. of capacity compared with 
34.83 per cent. in the corresponding 
week last year. During the past week 
there was an improvement in exports, 
but the home market absorbs the greater 
part of production, and contracts on 
manufacturers’ books still total about 
103 million boxes. Prices are un- 
changed. There is a good demand for 
sheets, and deliveries of steel ingots to 
other parts of the country are heavy. 
All the available pig iron furnaces are 
in blast and producing record outputs. 


News from Abroad.—In view of 
the keen demand and a further increase 
in productive costs another advance in 
official prices for steel products is ex- 
pected in some quarters. Since actual 
quotations are substantially above the 
official list, an upward revision of the 
latter would not necessarily be of great 
importance, The situation of the Bel- 
gian producers has improved lately as 
a result of a resumption of German fuel 
supplies. It is assumed that Germany 
has in return asked for Belgian deli- 
veries of rolling material. 

(Continued on page 123) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY, 


LIMITED 


A YEAR OF FLUCTUATING VALUES 
DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 
INCREASED TURNOVER IN BILLS 


MR COLIN F. CAMPBELL’S 


The seventy-second ordinary general meeting of Alexanders 
Discount Company, Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, at the 
offices of the company, 24, Lombard Street, London, E.C.1, Mr 
Colin F. Campbell, the chairman of the company, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr P. C. Tong) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen,—I assume you will 
take the report as read as usual. (Agreed.) 

The past year has been in marked contrast to those we have 
experienced in recent times. We have witnessed fluctuations of con- 
siderable magnitude, both in the value of money as well as in the 
prices of Government securities. These fluctuations have caused 
us to encounter losses as well as affording opportunities for profits 
and I feel sure you will agree that the accounts we are able to 
submit to you to-day are a proof that those who manage our afiairs 
have made good use of their experience of the business with which 
we are concerned. 


SHORT-DATED SECURITIES 


During the first half of the year the profit to be derived from 
bills was singularly small and, as this should constitute our main 
business, the outlook was not at all encouraging. We therefore 
continued the policy which we entered upon some years ago of 
holding a substantial volume of short-dated Government securities, 
a policy which indeed has enabled this company to surmount the 
difficulties encountered by the discount market consequent upon 
the displacement to a large extent of the Bill of Exchange in favour 
of other methods of settling our foreign trade commitments. 

There have, of course, been Treasury Bills to take the place 
of commercial bills, but no institution can carry on its function 
as an integral part of the London money market and prosper on 
the meagre margins which existed for so long between the rate on 
loans from the banks and the running yield on Treasury Bills. 
This was the situation during the first half of the year, but it 
altered rapidly with the development of the international crisis, 
culminating in the war with Germany in September. 


BANK AND BILL RATES 


The Bank Rate was immediately raised to 4 per cent., where it 
remained for five weeks. It was then reduced to 3 per cent., and, 
after a short interval, to 2 per cent., which is the rate to-day. 
The rise to 4 per cent. inflicted a sharp loss on our holding of bills, 
but this was subsequently recovered when the reduction took place, 
and during the last few weeks of the year there was a fair margin 
of profit between the rates charged by the banks and the Treasury 
Bill rate. This has enabled us to concentrate our attention to a 
greater extent on our normal business and with the increasing 
quantity of Treasury Bills offered week by week, we have materially 
increased our turnover in bills and, as you will see from the balance 
theet, our holding at the end of the year was considerable. We look 
on this development as being in every way desirable; our banking 
friends prefer bills to short-dated Government bonds, though in 
fecent times we have offered them rather more of the latter in con- 
quence of existing conditions. 

Also, as it was evidently the Treasury’s policy to finance the 
War for the time being by expanding the floating debt, we have 
not hesitated to apply for Treasury Bills weekly to the utmost 
of our capacity. I only hope that the situation in the money market 
during the current year will enable us to maintain our position as 
one of the leading discount houses in London and at the same time 
© earn a reasonable return to the shareholders on their capital. 

The average rate at which Treasury Bills were issued in 1939 
Was 15s. during the first half of the year and 33s. 5d. during the 
cond half, while the final rate of the year was 24s. 4d. 


ADDRESS 


THE DIVIDENDS 


Referring now to the statement of accounts in your hands and 
dealing first with the profit and loss account, both the working 
expenses and the directors’ remuneration are rather higher than 
a year ago. The former is due principally to expenses connected 
with A.R.P. and to an increase in the rate of income tax, while 
the latter is partly accounted for by an increase of one member on 
the board of directors. A sum of £5,000 has been transferred to 
the Clerks’ Widows’ Pension Fund which I know will meet with 
the general approval of the shareholders, and the dividends are 
continued at the same rate as last year. 

While I am on the subject of dividends, I should like to point 
out in connection with income tax that the holders of ordinary 
shares are actually receiving a slight benefit for the year 1939, for 
whereas income tax was deducted at the rate of 5s. 6d. in the £ 
on the July dividend and at the rate of 7s. on the December divi- 
dend, the rate payable by the company in accordance with the 
War Budget adopted in November was 7s. from April Sth last. 

The directors came to the decision that the profits of the company 
would permit of the same rate of dividend being paid to the ordinary 
shareholders, leaving the additional charge for income tax to be 
borne by the company, and the result of this to the ordinary share- 
holders is the same as if the total dividend for the year had been 
declared at the rate of £18 7s. 4d. per cent., less income tax at 7s. 

The preference shareholders, who receive a fixed dividend of a 
cumulative 6 per cent., cannot be treated in the same way, so that 
the full burden of the income tax levied for the past year on their 
shares falls upon them and is deducted from the dividend. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S WORKING 

The gross profits, after making provision for all taxation includ- 
ing N.D.C. and a transfer to contingencies, show an increase of 
£57,000 and the net profits an increase of £26,000. The figure of 
rebate is shown at £194,660, against £163,131 a year ago, and the 
amount finally carried forward to the 1940 account is increased by 
£20,000 and stands at £151,000. 

The balance sheet calls for no special comment. The holding 
in investments is still further reduced compared with a year ago 
from £9,755,000 to £5,835,000, while, on the other hand, the bills 
discounted are increased by nearly £4 million at £27,804,000. 

The securities consist almost wholly of short-dated Government 
bonds, while there are no commitments due by foreign Governments 
or foreign municipalities, and as regards the value of the securities 
I am glad to be able to tell you that their value on December 31st 
last was considerably above the figure appearing in the balance sheet. 


SOUND POSITION 


Sometimes I have ventured to express some opinion on the 
probable trend of events during a new year, but on an occasion 
such as this when the country is face to face with one of the greatest 
struggles in its history it would ill become me to offer any opinion. 
All I can say is that we have placed this company in as secure 
a financial position as is possible to enable it to face whatever 
situation we may be called upon to deal with in the near future. 

The members of the staff have worked extremely well throughout 
the year, and they have readily responded to the calls made upon 
them since the outbreak of war, when nearly 50 per cent. were 
mobilised for active service, and we extend to them our very best 
wishes. 

One member of the board, Colonel Gore Browne, is also serving. 
Since the opening of hostilities he has been engaged on administra- 
tive work with His Majesty’s Forces and we look forward to his 
being able to join us again when the war comes to an end. 

Finally, to Mr Newcomb and his colleagues in the management 
I would like to place on record our full appreciation of the excellent 
results they have secured in a particularly difficult year. (Applause.) 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY, LIMITED 


EFFECT OF INCREASED TAXATION ON PROFITS 
SIR HUGO CUNLIFFE-OWEN’S REVIEW 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting of the British- 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, was held, on the 15th in- 
stant, in London, Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, Bt., the chairman of 
the company, presiding. 

The secretary (Mr E. A. 
report of the auditors, 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: Taking the 
assets side of the balance sheet first. Investments in shares and 
bonds of subsidiary companies at cost or under amount to 
£27,610,253, showing an increase of £269,786, and loans and cur- 
rent accounts with subsidiary companies amount to £5,646,794, 
showing an increase of £2,548,349. These items total £33,257,047, 
which shows an increase of £2,818,135, as against the same items 
in last year’s balance sheet. The major part of this increase consists 
of increased advances to subsidiary companies. 

Investments, at cost or under, in shares and bonds of associated 
companies, amount to: £3,937,719, showing a decrease of £201,370, 
and loans and current accounts with associated companies amount 
to £1,454,254, showing a decrease of £659,958. These items total 
£5,391,973, which shows a decrease of £861,328 compared with 
the corresponding figure in last year’s balance sheet. This is partly 
due to the redemption of bonds in one of our associated companies 
and partly to the repayment of loans by other associated companies 
Other investments, £2,026, stand at approximately the same figure 
as last year. Cash at bankers, in transit and at call, £5,399,298, a: 
compared with £6,009,987 under this heading last year, shows a 
decrease of £610,689. 

Turning to the liabilities side, creditors, i.c., subsidiary companies, 
£4,161,000; associated companies, £1,251,877; and other creditors, 
£6,079,042, making a total of £11,491,919, represents an increase of 
£2,925,288. This is partly due to increased amounts of moncy de- 
posited by your subsidiary companies and more particularly to in- 
creased provision for taxation due to British, Dominion and foreign 
Governments. 


Blockley, F.C.I.S.) having read the 


PROFIT AND LOss 


ACCOUNT 


This brings me to the last item, viz., profit and loss account. Th 
account shows a net profit for the year, after deducting all charge: 
and expenses and providing for increased taxation under the War 
Budget, of £5,165,453, a decrease of £425,433. Last year we car- 
ried forward a balance of £2,736,706. To this must be added the 
profits for the year as previously mentioned, £5,165,453, less th 
dividend on the 5 per cent. preference stock of £225,000; on the 
6 per cent. second preference stock of £360,000; and the four 
interim dividends paid on the ordinary stock for the year, amounting 
to £3,950,460, leaving a disposable balance of £3,366,700, out of 
which the directors recommend the transfer to provision for con- 
tingencies of £500,000, and the distribution on January 25th of a 
final dividend (free of United Kingdom income tax) on the issued 
ordinary stock of 6d. per £1 of stock, amounting to £592,569, leav- 
ing £2,274,130 to be carzied forward. 

Before leaving the profit and loss account, there are several points 
to which I should like to draw your particular attention. The net 
profits for the year are £425,433 less than the preceding year, but 
you will have appreciated that the net profits for the year are after 
providing for increased taxation under the War Budget. Were it not 
for this increased taxation, the results for the year under review 
would have been rather more favourable than for the preceding 
year. The total dividend for the year on the ordinary stock amounts 
to 3s. 10d. per £1 of ordinary stock against 4s. for the previous 
year. 

You will not overlook the fact that dividends on the ordinary 
stock are paid free of United Kingdom income tax, so that the gross 
vield to stockholders in respect of the year under review is actually 
greater than in respect of the previous year. 


BOARD’S DIVIDEND POLICY 


In view of the conservative policy followed in past years, your 
lirectors considered that, under existing circumstances, they were 
justified in recommending a dividend distribution which, together 
with the interim distributions, would be approximately equivalent 
to the net earnings for the year, and that the allocation to provision 
for contingencies should be made out of profits accumulated in 
past years. 

You would no doubt like me to make some comment with regard 
to the proposed allocation of £500,000 to “ Provision for Contingen- 
cies.” Before the war your company had investments in certain 





countries which are now involved in war, but, duc to exchange up. 
certainties, these investments had already been written down to what 
was considered to be a conservative valuation. 

The value of these investments, however, must, for the time being, 
remain problematical, and the suggested allocation to reserve for 
contingencies will be sufficient to cover fully the remaining value of 
these investments in case of need. 

It does not follow that the whole of this £500,000 will eventually 
be required, but the directors feel sure it is your wish to make 
adequate provision against any contingency that could reasonably 
be expected to arise. 

The only other item to which I need refer is the note with regard 
to a contingent liability of £229,435. It seems unlikely that any 
of this contingent liability will ever be called up. You will remember 
that it represents, in part, the uncalled liability on the shares of 
Tobacco Insurance Company, Limited, the great majority of which 
are held by your company. 

THE 


CURRENT YEAR 


The accounts under review only cover one month of the war, but 
we have been at war now over four months, and during this initia] 
period we have had to adjust ourselves to the new conditions brought 
about by hostilities. We have had to meet unaccustomed difficulties 
which have presented themselves, particularly in the shape of new 
laws and regulations, of which there have been an abundance, not 
only in this country but everywhere in the Empire. Inevitably, these 
new laws and regulations are at times irksome, and are responsible 
for the absorption of a lot of time and energy. I would say, how- 
ever, that the Government Departments with whom we have come 
into contact in connection with the administration of these laws 
and regulations have shown not only a broad-minded and sympa- 
thetic appreciation of our difficulties, but also an earnest desire to 
assist your company’s business as much as possible. Your com 
pany’s business is primarily an export business, or a business con- 
ducted in overseas markets, which, especially at this time, it is a 
matter of national importance for us to endeavour to maintain and 
increase. 

The war has closed some of our sources of supply of raw mate- 
rials, but we are gradually finding others, and with the world-wide 
scope of your company’s undertaking your directors feel confi- 
dent that the company will, in this respect, be at no disadvantage 
aS against its competitors. 


THE OUTLOOK 


I have had the pleasure of addressing you for a great many years, 
and I have usually felt able to forecast more or less the probable 
course of your company’s business and earnings for the ensuing year. 

A large part of the world to-day is engaged in a conflict of un- 
precedented magnitude, and while to-day we are succeeding in deal- 
ing with the difficulties which have so far arisen, with some measure 
of success, I do not feel brave enough to make any forecast as to 
what may or may not occur in the future. So many factors come 
into the consideration of this question. For instance, the length of 
the war, which—as far as I know—no one can to-day forecast. 

Other factors likely to affect the business are currency restrictions 
and increased taxation, not only in this country but throughout the 
world. Countries directly involved in the war are, in some cases 
increasing duties on tobacco, and in practically all cases are increas 
ing taxes on earnings in order to cover the cost of defence. Other 
countries are adopting precautionary measures, all of which lead to 
increased taxation in one form or another. 

I am, however, as you know, a confirmed optimist, and, if we 
can succeed in weathering the difficulties which may arise in the 
future—as we have done up to this time—lI see no reason for gloomy 
forebodings as far as our business is concerned. 

I now beg formally to move the adoption of the report and balance 
sheet for the year ended September 30, 1939, including the alloca- 
tion to provision for contingencies of a sum of £500,000 and the 
payment on January 25th instant of a final dividend (free of United 
Kingdom income tax) on the issued ordinary stock of 6d. per £1 
of stock. 

I may also mention that the directors have declared for the year 
1939-40 an interim dividend of 10d. per £1 of stock (free of United 
Kingdom income tax) also payable on January 25th, so that the 
ordinary stockholders will receive on that date 1s. 4d. per £1 of stock. 

Mr S. J. Gillchrest seconded the resolution and it was carried 
unanimously. 
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January 20, 1940 
JUTE INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 
NEED FOR CONSERVING FINANCES 


The 19th annual general meeting of Jute Industries, Limited, 
was held on the 17th instant, at Winchester House, E.C. 

Mr J. Ernest Cox (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: The net profit is £46,067, in comparison with £32,363 in the 
previous year. Out of this sum we recommend the declaration of a 
dividend of 4 per cent. on the preference shares under deduction of 
income tax at 6s. 8d. in the £. Our machinery has been working 
to greater capacity than last year, and, further, the reason for 
this increase has been the demand for war supplies from various 
Ministries of H.M. Government. 

Our export trade has been maintained, but the demand from the 
home market has been only moderately satisfactory. The home 
market is the one from which we expect to receive support, but, 
with Calcutta goods continuing to arrive in ever-increasing quantities, 
and quoted at prices which are so much lower than those of our 
home-made goods, it would be unfair to blame users for choosing the 
cheaper article so long as it suits the purpose to which they put it. 

The better result of the year’s working is to some extent due to the 
Government orders to which I have referred, not so much as a result 
of the actual profit thereon but on account of the reduced cost per 
ton for overhead charges consequent on the increased output. The 
larger import of Indian made goods, moreover, has not proved a 
direct handicap, but taking a long view there can be little doubt that 
more and more of those who in years past were regular customers 
for our goods may be attracted by Calcutta’s cheaper price, and that 
when Government orders are eventually withdrawn it may be diffi- 
cult to regain their patronage. 

We are not unnaturally disturbed and alarmed that in the Trade 
Agreement with India, which replaced the Ottawa Agreement of 
1932, and which was signed on March 20, 1939, there is found no 
concession to the United Kingdom jute industry. 


.THE WAGE BILI 

The report refers in a general way to various advances in wages 
which have come into force, either during the currency of our 
financial year, or since its close. It is naturally impossible to fore- 
cast the exact sum of money which will be involved, as much de- 
pends on the percentage of machinery running, and the number of 
workers employed, but on the basis of present-day conditions the 
addition to our wage bill will probably be in the region of £80,000 
in the present financial year, and £90,000 in a full year. This 
extra charge is an alarming one, and, while the industry is mean- 
time able to pass it on to consumers, you will realise that when 
normal conditions return and we again require to meet Indian com- 
petition it will prove a serious handicap. 

It has been assumed that we have been experiencing a time of 
great prosperity and it has been hinted that the full dividend of 
8 per cent. on the preference shares might be forthcoming at this 
time. The figures in your hands show that times have certainly 
been better, and, had it not been for increased taxation, and the 
cost of Air Raid Precautions, we could probably have paid more 
than 4 per cent., but there are reasons why we should conserve our 
resources at this time. For some years past the price of raw jute 
has been reasonably low and we have therefore been able to finance 
its purchase without undue assistance from our bankers. During the 
season 1938-39 the grade of jute of which we use most advanced 
from £19 Ss. per ton to £33 10s. or nearly 75 per cent. Alarming 
as was this increase it has been completely put in the shade by the 
trend of the market since the outbreak of hostilities. The highest 
Price recorded was £56 per ton on December 4th, and although 
_ has since been a fall, prices are still at an exceedingly high 
evel. 


FINANCIAL |, POLICY 


It is not, however, entirely in the matter of finance that the 
difficulty lies, but rather in the danger of the inevitable fall which 
1s bound to take place and against which some provision must be 
made in the shape of a reserve fund. Should it be found eventually 
that the money retained for this purpose is not required, the financial 
Position of the company will have been strengthened, and, depend- 
ing on circumstances at the time, your directors may be disposed 
'o take a more liberal view in the matter of dividends. I shall 
attempt no forecast, but I may say that so far as the year has 
gone results have been satisfactory. 

The report was unanimously adopted 
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BURMA CORPORATION, LIMITED 
OUTLOOK FOR METALS 


The annual general meeting of Burma Corporation, Limited, was 
held, on the 29th ultimo, in Rangoon. 

Mr M. L. Burnet, a director, presided, and after expressing the 
regrets of Lord Horne, the chairman, and Mr P. E. Marmion, the 
vice-chairman, at being unable to attend, read an address pre- 
pared by Mr Marmion, which stated:—During the period under 
review the course of markets was anything but satisfactory, and not- 
withstanding a substantial reduction in production costs, and a wel- 
come recession in ocean freight rates, our profits for the year re- 
ceded to Rs. 69,70,759, after making full provision for taxation at 
the increased rate now applicable. Dividends declared aggregated 
9 annas per share, a return of 6} per cent., tax free. 

Our total costs show a modest reduction of just under Rs. 5 lakhs, 
while freight, shipping and realisation charges show a substantial 
decline of over Rs. 11 lakhs. These savings substantially offset the 
loss of Rs. 23 lakhs of revenue from metal sales following the heavy 
fall in prices. 

The quantity of ore mined—485,115 tons—was the second largest 
in our history, and exceeded last year’s total by 12,300 tons. Its 
grade, however, was the lowest mined in any year, and was approxi- 
mately 5 per cent. lower in lead and zinc and almost 8 per cent. 
lower in silver than the average for the previous year. The cost 
of mining was reduced to Rs. 6.407 per ton, the lowest ever 
attained. This result, coupled with the average of 19.6 per cent. 
of lead contained in the concentrating ore, gave a mining cost of 
Rs. 32.69 per ton of lead, which compares favourably with Rs. 32.52 
for the previous year. The saving, therefore, of Rs. 0.319—about 
5 annas—per ton in the cost of ore extracted practically sufficed to 
offset the rather heavy drop of 1.1 per cent. in the lead content 
of the concentrating ore, a highly satisfactory result. 

Like all other important producers of non-ferrous metals in the 
British Empire, we have entered into an agreement with the 
Ministry of Supply for the sale of a fixed tonnage of our production 
of lead at a basic price, which approximates to the price level ruling 
immediately before the outbreak of war. The contract is for one 
year, unless hostilities cease before then; alternatively, it can be 
renewed if necessary. We are thus assured of a safe market for our 
lead production, a considerable advantage in these uncertain days 
when world production of non-ferrous metals is running at a higher 
level than ever before and many consuming countries are precluded 
from obtaining supplies. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

The substantial recession in the price of lead and spelter is re- 
flected in our revenue from metals sold and on hand, which de- 
clined by Rs. 23,05,394. Happily, however, this decline was very 
substantially offset by savings in expenditure, and after taking credit 
for these savings, operating profit at Rs. 1,22,57,440 was within 
Rs. 5,85,502 of the figure for the previous year. The net profit 
declined to Rs. 69,70,759 from last year’s figure of Rs. 87,59,404. 
The major part of this decline is attributable to the larger pro- 
vision it has been necessary to make for taxation under the terms 
of the War Budget. 

With the completion of a further number of stopes, the excess ore 
absorbed into our reserve calculations has reached a total of 286,417 
tons, of which 162,396 tons were added this year. This figure com- 
pares with a total of 166,006 tons added from development work. 
The year’s work thus resulted in adding 328,402 tons to the avail- 
able ore reserves from both sources, against which 485,115 tons 
were extracted, causing a depletion of 156,713 tons in the reserve 
of ore left in the mine and reducing the total to 3,607,945 tons 
without any material alteration in grade. 

Since the outbreak of war we have had to adapt ourselves to 
entirely new conditions, The London Metal Exchange has been 
temporarily superseded by the Ministry of Supply, which regu- 
lates prices. The British Government has replaced the private 
trader in the United Kingdom as the greatest buyer of Empire 
metals and other produce. Shipping has passed under official con- 
trol. The production and shipment of almost every item of essen- 
tial supply for export from the United Kingdom is regulated by 
licence. Alternative markets are being developed for certain of our 
productions which normally found their way to what are now enemy 
or adjacent neutral countries, and some progress has been made, 
but in the meanwhile our revenue is more than ever dependent upon 
our primary productions, lead and silver. Our central pre- 
occupation is, therefore, to concentrate upon those products which 
continue in demand and can still be realised. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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NATIONAL BUILDING SOCIETY 
INVESTORS’ INCOME MAINTAINED 


The ninetieth annual general meeting of the National Building 
Society was held, on the 12th instant, in London. 

Mr Stanley C. Ramsey, F.R.I.B.A. (deputy chairman), was in 
the chair, and explained that Mr W. F. Foster, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.1., 
chairman of the Society, was absent owing to illness. Mr Ramsey 
then read the speech prepared by the chairman, in which he stated 
that the outbreak of war did not find the Society unprepared. 
Arrangements had been made for sufficient liquidity of funds to 
meet all demands. On the administrative side, the Society had 
acquired premises outside London where documents were stored 
and where the work could be carried on without interruption. The 
organisation had been adapted to war conditions with complete 
success, 

The balance sheet showed that members’ share capital stood at 
£26,866,166 and deposits at £4,483,365. The increase in the stand- 
ard rate of income tax under the Emergency Budget had brought 
about a substantial increase in the gross equivalent of the interest 
on shares in the Society, which was paid free of income tax; 34 per 
cent. free of income tax was now equal to a gross yield of £5 7s. 8d. 
per cent. Where most investors in other securities were facing a 
cut in their incomes, shareholders in the Society continued to re- 
ceive the same income, the increase in income tax being borne by 
the Society. Income tax and N.D.C. together had absorbed 
£297,028 during the year. 

Mortgage advances during the year totalled £3,837,000, and the 
Society’s total mortgage assets were now £34,089,070. The balance 
of profit for the year, £1,184,010, was allocated as follows: —(1 
Share Interest, £947,606; (2) General Reserve, £75,000; (3) 
Reserve No. 2, £124,209. Total reserves now equalled £2,322,618. 

During the year a new Building Societies Act had been passed, 
governing future mortgage advances. The Society welcomed the 
measure. The vacancy on the board caused by the death of the 
late President, Mr George Elkington, had been filled by the elec- 
tion of Mr C. Lovett Gill, F.R.I.B.A. The Society was maintain- 
ing an even keel, and with every justification the board were looking 
to the future with reasoned optimism. Investments would continue 
to be accepted without any special restrictions. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


ANGLO-ECUADORIAN OILFIELDS, 
LIMITED 


RECORD PRODUCTION 


The adjourned 21st annual general meeting of Anglo-Ecuadorian 
Oilfiélds, Limited, was held, on the 16th instant, at Winchester 
House, London. 

Mr H. C. R. Williamson (the chairman) said that the net operat- 
ing income was down by £94,000. The decrease in trading profit 
was mainly due to the lower prices ruling for crude oil, two cuts 
having been made in the autumn of 1938. Further reductions were 
made in August, 1939, but on a drastic shutting in of production 
prices after a few weeks were restored to the June 30th level of 
$1.02 for Mid-Cont. 36 deg. Beaume gravity, and $1.10 flat for 
East Texas, which prices were those now ruling. 

A year ago they were not without hope that favourable considera- 
tion might be given to the various questions at issue between the 
Government and the company, but following the recent sudden 
death of the President of the Republic Ecuadorian politics were 
again in the melting-pot and the company could not expect proper 
redress to their grievances until a stable Government took office. 

Work on the field continued normally. Production increased by 
4,112 tons to the record figure of 274,874 tons. The increase was 
due to a greater production of low cold-test oil from shallow areas. 
As regarded production of high cold-test oil no good deep well was 
brought in until the last two months of the financial year, but in 
spite of this production had been maintained in a remarkable manner. 

The oil industry, like every other major industry in the world, 
was dominated by the war. How the company was going to fare 
in the current year none could say with any degree of accuracy. 
What was required was a state of peace whereby confidence might 
be restored, international and domestic trade might flourish un- 
trammelled by excessive bureaucratic control, and prosperity might 
return to the individual and to the community. 

They were, however, continuing to develop their lands and to 
produce in as economical a manner as possible. They were 
liquid and sound financially. For the rest they must look to the 
price of American crude oil as having the principal influence on 
their results. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a dividend of 10 per 
cent., less tax, for the year approved. 
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MICHAEL NAIRN AND GREENWICH, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of Michael Nairn ang 
Greenwich, Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, in London, 

Sir Robert Spencer-Nairn, Bart., presided and read the address 
of Sir Michael Nairn, Bart., the chairman of the company, who 
was unable to be present through indisposition. 

In the course of his address, he said: The net revenue received 
from investments, etc., is £227,019 compared with £241,195 for 
1938, and as our income is received after deduction of income tax 
you will readily appreciate that the decrease in our revenue is due 
entirely to the increase in the standard rate of income tax from 
Ss. 6d. to 7s. in the £. In spite, however, of this serious 
additional impost, the board are in a position to recommend for 
the fifth year in succession a dividend of 124 per cent. with a 
bonus of 24 per cent. less income tax. The amount carried for- 
ward is £63,203, which compares with £63,184 in the previous 
year. These figures have been arrived at after full provision has 
been made in the accounts of our subsidiary companies for depre- 
ciation and a continuance of the policy of maintaining adequate 
reserves. 

When I addressed the shareholders at our annual meeting last 
year I stated the view expressed by the Prime Minister a little 
earlier that 1939 would prove a more peaceful year than 1938, 
This view reflected, I am afraid, an earnest hope rather than an 
unqualified belief that the pledges given by the present ruler of 
Germany would not be dishonoured. 

Unfortunately, that hope has been falsified by the events of the 
last few months, and to-day our nation for the second time within 
twenty-one years is at war with Germany. 

Since the national effort must now be concentrated upon the 
vigorous prosecution of the war, it is futile for me to attempt to 
forecast the likely effect upon the country’s peace-time industry in 
general and our own business interests in particular. Although 
the trading period covered by our results for 1939 includes rather 
less than two months of the actual war period, your directors enter 
upon the present year in good heart. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


APEX TRINIDAD OILFIELDS, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND 30 PER CENT. 


The twentieth ordinary general meeting of Apex (Trinidad) Oil- 
fields, Limited, was held, on the 18th instant, in London. 

Mr Walter Maclachlan (the chairman) said that the net profit 
amounted to £256,049, and the directors recommended the payment 
of a final dividend of 17} per cent., less tax at 4s. 3.35d. in the &, 
making 30 per cent, for the year; the gross return represented the 
equivalent of 37} per cent., less full tax at 7s. in the £. The reduc- 
tion of profit was due to lower prices realised for the company’s 
products, a smaller output of oil and increased labour and other 
costs. The increase in the rate of taxation had also materially 
affected the rate of dividend since the extra provision in the reserve 
for taxation to cover the increase in the standard rate had required 
a sum which would have been sufficient to pay a further dividend of 
74 per cent, 

The production of crude oil was 526,810 tons, and the total from 
the field up to the end of last month was approximately 7,000,000 
tons. The drilling programme had continued to be attended with 
satisfactory results, and the increase of production from the deep- 
sand group of wells had been maintained. The rate of production 
from the field for the current year had been increased, and to date 
considerably exceeded that of any previous year. A new sales agreet- 
ment with Trinidad Leaseholds, Limited, had come into effect on 
July 1st last; it was for a long term of years and provided improved 
terms for the Apex company. 

After referring to labour difficulties in Trinidad and adding that 
they hoped that with more experience the trade union would 
appreciate that the best results could only be obtained by © 
operation of all parties, he said that the general outlook for the oil 
industry in Great Britain must be to a great extent dependent 
upon the conditions imposed by the war, and it was difficult to form 
any definite conclusion as to prospects for the current year. Oper 
tions were being carried on under exceptional conditions, and any 
attempts to make accurate forecasts were useless, but they had the 
satisfaction of being in a position to assure shareholders that their 
property was continuing to develop in a most satisfactory mannet. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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RIO DE JANEIRO FLOUR MILLS AND 
GRANARIES, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The fifty-fourth ordinary general meeting of the Rio de Janeiro 
Flour Mills and Granaries, Limited, was held, on the 16th instant, 
at River Plate House, London. 

Mr S. C. Sheppard, the chairman, after explaining changes in the 
accounts, said the balance available of £75,023 enabled the board to 
recommend a final dividend of 5 per cent., which (with the interim 
dividend of 3 per cent.) made a total of 8 per cent.—the same as 
for last year. The carry-forward was slightly increased to £55,198. 

Reviewing the year’s trading, he said conditions had again been 
far from easy, but the grindings and deliveries were better. Last 
April, as a result of a trade agreement between Brazil and Argentina, 
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the system of financing wheat supplies was altered and the imme- 
diate effect was a material increase in the company’s costings and 
selling price. 

A higher percentage of adulteratives, namely, mandioca, maize 
and rice flour, had to be mixed with the wheat flour on the instruc- 
tions of the authorities, causing a reduction of consumption, but this 
regulation had since been somewhat modified. 

As usual, the flour mills had to contend with reckless competition, 
but they had more than held their own. 

The cultivation of wheat in Brazil was making slow but steady 
progress. There was no doubt that Brazil was going ahead and their 
exchange position had certainly improved. 

Regarding their own trade, he saw no reason why their output 
should not be maintair-d, but that was subject to the authorities 
allowing them to manufacture such qualities as were acceptable 
by the public. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


















INDUSTRIAL REPORTS—continued from page 118 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester) .—Raw cotton 
prices have fluctuated rather widely, 
and after a sharp decline have partially 
recovered. The outlook, which is largely 
dependent upon available  freights 
across the Atlantic, is uncertain. 
Traders are adjusting themselves to the 
fixed yarn prices and the undercurrent 
of demand has been good. Encouraging 
sales have been reported in American 
and Egyptian counts and the pressure 
for deliveries is still great. Piece-goods 
have had steady support from the 
Dominions and home trade and from 
Government contracts. 


Wool (Bradford).—The trade has 
been surprised by the extent of the ad- 
vance in the Wool Control’s new list of 
home trade issue prices for tops for the 
period beginning March Ist. The Con- 
trol purchased stocks of 64’s warp from 
the trade at 29d., are now issuing them 
for home trade consumption at 313d., 
and from March Ist have raised them 
to 423d. This increase is difficult to 
square with the price which the Gov- 
ernment has had to pay for wool in the 
Dominions, and will, of course, be re- 
flected in a steep advance of yarns and 
piece-goods. The new home prices are 
within a few pence of the export level. 

Some of the technical difficulties 
associated with control have been 
smoothed out. Military material is pro- 
viding a high level of machinery acti- 
vity, but it is increasingly difficult to 
meet civilian requirements. There is 
also difficulty in obtaining permission 
to export raw materials and tops. 


Jute (Dundee).—The Government 
has given the Dundee trade three 
months’ notice of the cancellation of 
existing orders for sandbags. Some 
manufacturers may welcome this de- 
cree, but others are afraid that the 
demand for other goods may not come 
up to expectations. It will be remem- 
bered that Dundee manufacturers were 
delivering four million bags per week, 
and this quota was recently cut down 


by 50 per cent. Prices for raw jute have 
continued to fluctuate, but are ruling 
very firm again at £52 10s. for full 
group Daisee-2/3 January-February. 
Calcutta goods have moved in sym- 
pathy with raw jute. 


THE COMMODITY 


MARKETS 


WHOLESALE prices have shown little 
change during the past week. Grain 
prices, with the exception of maize, are 
a little higher than a week ago, but tex- 
tiles were all lower. Tin showed a sub- 
stantial decline. Most American com- 
modities also recorded small declines. 
Moody’s index of staple commodities 
in the United States was 165.0 (Decem- 
ber 31, 1931 100) on Wednesday, 
compared with 166.9 a month ago and 
142.9 a year ago. 


Metals. — The official maximum 
prices for copper, lead and spelter have 
remained unchanged. The Minister of 
Supply has appointed an Advisory 
Committee on Base Metals under the 
chairmanship of the Non-ferrous Metal 
Controller. As two representatives of 
the London Metal Exchange have 
joined the Committee it is a step to- 
wards a better understanding between 
the London metal trade and the 
Ministry of Supply. In the United 
States there were no price changes, but 
the market tendency was quieter. 


Tin.—Standard cash closed £6 Ss. 
lower on the week, at £241 15s. on 
Wednesday, while the price for three 
months’ forward fell by £5 10s. to 
£241 Ss. per ton. Offerings have in- 
creased, but consumers are reluctant to 
buy larger quantities. The new supply 
is increasing, but it is doubtful whether 
it will exceed requirements for current 
demand and stock replacements in the 
next three months, and a rally in price 
is therefore quite likely to take place. 
The fall in London was reflected in 


New York, where the price declined 
1.25 cents to 47 cents per Ib. The tin 
position is discussed in a Note on 
page 118. 


Grains. — During the week the 
Ministry of Food has agreed to pur- 
chase from the Australian Wheat Board 
1,650,000 tons of wheat and flour. The 
North American markets were de- 
pressed by this large sale. Canadian 
prices also declined and led to pur- 
chases by the United Kingdom and 
neutrals on the Continent. The United 
States winter wheat belt has experi- 
enced milder weather, but there are 
fears that another sudden frost may 
harm the crop. Maize prices are lower 
on the week, but barley and oats have 
advanced. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—Larger allo- 
cations of edible vegetable oils are being 
made to manufacturers of margarine, 
of which it is estimated that an addi- 
tional 4,000 tons a week are required 
owing to butter rationing. Fair alloca- 
tions are also being made to soap 
manufacturers and _ other technical 
users. Larger shipments of linseed are 
expected, but the small supplies avail- 
able have given the market a very firm 
tone. 


Rubber.—Price fluctuations during 
the past week have been small and 
the market inactive. Trade requirements 
have absorbed the supplies which came 
forward. The price of standard smoked 
sheet is a little lower on the week both 
in London and New York. 


Furs.— The London silver fox 
sale continued this week, and about 
75 per cent. of the offerings found 
ready buyers at prices rather below last 
week’s. Business on the open London 
market is almost at a standstill, but 
greater activity is expected when the 
General London Winter Fur Sales series 
begins on January 29th. 


Ce A 


Raw Cotton delivered to Spinners 
Week ended 


Jan. 5, | Jan. 12, Jan. 1 3,| Jan. 12, 
}/ 1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 


From Aug. 1 to 
_ Variety 
(000 bales) 





: | 
American ....., | 34 35 479 619 
Brazilian .... | 3 | 2 116 156 
Peruvian, etc... | 4 | 4 47 102 
Egyptian ...... 8 ~ 132 160 
Sudan Sakel ... | 2 | 2 80 80 
East Indian...... 9 | 9 160 136 

er countries 3 3 66 | 79 


_ Total ......... 1 63 63 1,080 | 1,332 


WorRLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


Week ended FromAug.lto 














From 

(000 quarters) Dec. | Jan. Jan. ; Jan. 

; 30, 6, 7, 6, 
1939 | 1940 1939 1940 
Fe eee 414 308 | 13,607| 10,196 

Argentine and Uru- | 

icc icubasaeba’ | 418 342 | 2,776 10,023 
AGREE. cecccesccves | eee ocs | Qoee 612 
EE sink ili setae ones © eee _— 4,268 114 
Danube and district | 235 99 | 4,946 3,538 
Other countries ...... 7} 9; 886 337 
RN eees tokccsis 11,074 | 758 | 30,820 24,820 


WorRLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
Maize MEAL 


Week ended | FromApr. lto 














From - 

(7000 quarters) Dec. | Jan. Jan. | Jan. 

30, 6, Ta 6, 

1939 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 
PROREINR occeecccecss 166 | 185 | 11,68 | 12,847 
Atlantic America ... 155 77 (11,93¢? 1,845 
Danube Region ...... 21 40 3,084] 1,277 
Se Os EOD cccece 12 15 | 1,269} 2,822 
Indo-China, etc. ... 51 | 33 1,843! 1,385 
WE ah accéasrecs 405 | 350 29,814 20,176 






































































































GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week to January 13, 1940, total 
ordinary revenue was £55,662,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of £18,374,000, issues 
of £25,500,000 under the Defence Loans 
Acts, and issues 
£260,000. Thus, including sinking fund 
allocations, but excluding issues from 
defence loans, the deficit accrued since 
April Ist last is £288,061,000 against 
£222,823,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
- ae Receipts into the Exchequer 
ae ____ - 
Revenue Esti- April 1,’ April 1,) Week | Week 


mate, 11938, to! 1939, to) ended | ended 
1939-40 Jan. 14, Jan. 13, Jan.14,'\Jan.13, 




















(d) 1939 1940 | 1939 | 1940 
ORDINARY 
Income Tax | 390, 155,387 130,974 19,551, 32,322 
Sur-tax...... 70,000] 28,930! 22,230, 4,980 8,060 
Estate, etc., | 
Duties .. 75,500; 59,680) 59,390 1,360 1,000 
Stamps .. 17, 12,930) 15,580 250 250 
DEEP rcccece 25,000} 20,670 14,120 440 620 
Other InlL 
Revenue 1,250 640 870 50 40 
Total I. Rev. | 578,750) 278,237 243,164 26,631 42,292 
ne 








178,349 













































Customs 239,600) 207,061 3,879! 3,939 
SOO  nensus 132,850} 103,990, 89,900; 1,100 1,750 
Total Cust. 
and Excise 372,450) 311,051, 268,249 4,979 5,689 
Motor Duti 22,000) 18,896) 23,778) 8,885 6,944 
P.O. (Net 
Receipt)... 400i 4,454, 7,790, 500) 500 
P.O. Fund ee é ak om ; 
Crown Lan 1,3 970 1,020 
Rec. from 
Sun. Loans 5, 4,786; 5,564 38 104 
Misc. Rec. | 13,650) 14,303) 9,866 350 133 
Total Ord. 
I aiinccndin 995,180 632,697 559,431 41,383 55,662 
Sevr-Ba. j 
P.O. and | 
B’dcasting | 83,449) 63,246 61,160 1,000 1,000 
Total ..... }1078629 695,943) 620,591) 42,383 56,662 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
| to meet payments 
(Z% thousands) 
Expenditure} Bsti- | April 1, April 1, Week | Weck 
mate, 1938, to,/1939, to ended ended 
1939-40 Jan. 14, Jan. 13, Jan.14, Jan.13, 
| (0) 1939 1940 | 1939 1940 
| 
ORDINARY | ' 
END. | 
Int. & Man. { 
of Nt. Dt. | 230,000) 194,944 202,718 559 930 
oa to N. 
reland ... | 10,000' 5,974 5,940 
Other Cons. i 
Fund Ser. 7,200; 4,545 6,621 242 244 
Total ..... | 247,200; 205,463, 215,279 801) 1,174 
Sup. Serv. fa) 183711 569,303 697,665 6,250 17,200 
Ditto, | 
loans* | 1686141 593,803 |1060327 10,750\ 42,700 
Ri aiestiane eniitnpassl senineremenieclemanaeaatiel 
Total Ord. | 
Expend... |1430911) 774,766, 912,944 7,051 18,374 
Issues from | e 
Def. Luns. \502,430| 24,500\ 362,662 4,500 25,500 
SeLr-Ba.. 
P.O. and } | 
B’dcasting 83,449) 61,160 _ 63,246 1, 000 1,000 ,000 
Total ..... 115143601835,926 976,190 8,051 19,374 


* Supply Seaton, after addition of issues under 
Defence : (a) excluding expenditure being 
met from ay including £500 millions Vote of 
Credit ; allows for supplementary estimates and other 
changes since April, 1939, and for estimated saving in 
war Budget; (6) after war Budget changes. 


After reducing Exchequer balances by 
£279,235 to £3,073,823, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown in the next 
column) reduced the gross National Debt 
by £11,334,000 to about £8,821 millions. 


to Sinking Funds of | 
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Finance 


(£ thousands) 


Dest INCREASES (NET) 








Nat. Savings Certs. 4,350 
3% Defence Bds. 2,900 
Other debt ......... 2 
7,252 

OTHER ISSUES 
P.O. & Teleg. ...... 350 


N. Atl. Shipping ... 30 
Overseas Tr. Gtes. 102 
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AGGREGATE ISSUES 


The aggregate iss 
April 1, 


Dest REPAYMENT 





Treasury bills...... 13,286 

Public Department 
Advances ...... 5,300 
18,586 





OTHER REPAYMENTS (NET) 
Land Settlement ... 8 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 








BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
JANUARY 17th, 1940 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


ues 


(£ thousands 


Ordinary Exp. . 
Issues under Def. 


912,945 





Loan Acts .. 362,662 Less— 
Misc. Issues (met) 5,733 Sinkingfds. 7,814 
Inc. in balances 575 Net borrowing ... 649,218 
1,281,915 1,281,915 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Treasury Ways and 
Bills Means 
Advances Total |< 
Float- | Float- 
Date : ing 
Bank ing Assets 
Ten- 7 Public of Debdr (“™" 
der “P Depts. Eng- 
1939 land 
Jan. 14  449-0/' 525-5 37-1 1011-5 562°6 
Oct. 7 518°0 703-1 47:3 1268:°4 750-4 
» 14 531°0 699-8. 52-6 1283-4 752-4 
» 21 546°0 699-9 49:0 1294°9 748:°9 
» 28 561:0 701-8 47-9 1310°7 749°7 
Nov. 4 5800 706-6 590 1345°6 765 °6 
» 11 605°0 695°6 57 6 1358 2 753°2 
» 18 630°0 687°5 57:5 13750 745:°0 
» 25 665°0 679°7 53-1 1397-8 732°8 
Dec. 2 700°0 697°5 56:2 1453-7 753-7 
99 9 725-0 693-0 55-0 1473-0 748-0 
» 16 740-0 705:°6 50:5 1496-1 756 1 
» 23 750-0 708-8 55:9 1514°7 764-7 
31 760-0 709-9 65-3 1535-2 775°2 
"1940 
Jan. 6 770-0 718-1 58-5 1546-6 776-6 
» 13 785°0 689-8 53-2 15280 743.0 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
> 
Amount Cent. 
Dene of on Allotted 
Tender Applied On Mini 
Offered oe Allotted énum 
Rate 
1939 8. d. 
Jan. 13 25°0 65-1 22-0 10 8-09 24 
Oct. 6 50°0 97-0 50°0 42 6°63 52 
» 50°0 103-0 50:0 40 8-28 24 
» 20, 50°0 98-2 50°0 34 3-39 59 
» ai we 99-9 55°0 23 8:83 31 
Nov. 3 55°0 102-6 55-0 23 4:39 53 
» 6 Bd 95-5 55°0 23 4 66 61 
o» ia 65-0 105-8 65:0 23 8-Ol 49 
» 2 65:0 106°3 65-0 23 11-46 60 
Dec. 1 65:0 105-9 65:0 23 10-21 42 
o 8 65-0 04-6 65:0 24 6°48 57 
» 15 | 6-0 92-6 65:0 25 3-81 70 
» 22; 65-0 89-5 65:0 24 7:63 67 
29 «65°00 99-5 65°0 24 4 67 47 
i940 
Jan. 5 65-0 104-0 65:0 22 3-54 63 
» 2 65:0 109-0 65:0 22 2-38 40 
On January 12th applications at £99 14s. 5d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 


Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday of follow- 
ing week were accepted as to about 40 per cent. 
for and cop qcmions at higher 

Treasury bills are 


the amount applied 
prices in full. 
being offered on January 


NATIONAL 


CERTIFICATES 
January 13, 1940, 


from sales of 
£27,175,000 gross from 


For the week ended January 13, 
paid in are £4,350,000, £5,000,000 and £2,900,000 


respectively. 


£65-0 millions o 


National 


Ord. Rev. 


AND REC 
and receipts from 
1939, to January 13, 1940, are :— 


EIPTS 


632,697 


Gross borr. 657,032 


19th, 


SAVINGS 
AND 3' 


amounts paid 


Savings 
3 per cent. 


BONDS 


The Revenue returns for the seven weeks ended 
show 
Exchequer of £25,250,000 net or £29,250,000 gross 
Certificates, 

Defence Bonds. 
1940, the receipts 


into 


of 


the 


and 











£ | £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,10 
In Circln. ... 527,448,888 | Other Govt. 
In Banking Securities... 563,948,313 
Dept... 52,770,673 | Other Secs.... 4,525,609 
| Silver Coin... 510,978 
| Amt. of Fid. 
| Issue - 580,000,000 
| Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. Od. per 
oz. fine) 219,56] 
580,219, 561 580,219.56] 
BANKING DEPARTMENT ~ 
ee £ | : 
Props. Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. 21 17, 156, 164 
Rest Saal 3,422,508 | Other Secs. 
Public Deps.* 37,177,700 | Discs., etc. 3,766,765 
— Securities 24,752,444 
Other Deps. : | ae 
Bankers 102,471,277 28,519,189 
Other jccts. 41,682,211 | Notes 52,770,673 
——— | Gold & Silver 
144,153,488 | Coin... 820,670 
199,306,696 | 199,306,696 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


s of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


sione 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 














(£ thousands) 
tiie Compared with 
Both Departments we | Last | Last 
; Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES | | } 
Note circulation .......... | 527,449 8,683) + 59.4% 
Deposits : Public ......... 37,178) + 9,325) + 24,927 
Bankers’ ...... | 102,471) — 13,248) — 17,464 
EROS csesceene | 41 682) 819\+ 4,989 
Total outside liabilities.. | 708, 780) 13,425. + 71,947 
Capital and rest .... 17,976) + 22 4 
COMBINED ASSETS wa 
Govt. debt and securities | 692,160)— 11,250) + 206786 
Discounts and advances 3,767 - 2,538)— 14,74 
Other securities .......... 29,278'+  491|+ 5,606 
Silver coin in issue dept. 511| i+ 
Gold coin and bullion 1,040) — 106, — 12594 
RESERVES os — 
Res. of notes & coin in | 
banking department... 53,591 /+4 8,578 5,400 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— { 
Bankg. dept. (“* pro- | 
ee 29:5%'+ 5:4 54 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions) 


1939 | 1940 
Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | Jam 
18 | 27 3 10 17 
Issue Dept. : i 4 
Notes in circ. 470°0) 554-6) 547-4) 5361 5274 
Notes in bank- { | 
ing dept. ..... 58-5 25-6) 32:8) 44:1, 528 
Govt. debt and 
securities .... | 299-6) 576°3) 576°3| 576-0 5750 
Other secs. ... 0-1 30; 3:0 34 45 
Silver coin .... 0-45 O-7F 0-7] 0:5 05 
Gold, valued | 126-4 0-2 0:2 0:2, 03 


ats. perf.oz. | 84°96 168 00'168- 00,168 -00 168° 6 
Depostts : | 


Public ..... 12:3) 29-7) 17-2) 27-9 372 
Bankers’........ | 119-9) 117-3, 128-6, 115-7 1025 
6 ee 36°7;| 42°0| 52:7 42°59 41:7 
WUE cavese 169-9) 189-0} 198-5) 186°1, 1814 
Bkg. Dept. Secs. | | | ; 
Government.. 85°8 151-5) 153-1) 127°4 1174 
Discounts, etc. 18-5) 4:3 4:6 6°3 38 
BOE ecncssesce 23:6, 24:6 25:1 25°4 248 
Total ........... | 127-9, 180-4 182-8 159-1 1458 
Banking dept. | 
FESETVE w...... | 59-1) 26 6 33-7) 45:0 . 
: % | ° 
“ Proportion ” 4-01 14 ‘ 16-9} 2411 25 
* Government debt is £11,015, 100; 5 caphal 


£14,553,000. 
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i) 


£ 
115,100 


148,313 
25,608 
10,978 


———— 


000,000 


219,561 


—_ 


219,56] 


196, 164 
766,765 
752,4a4 


519,189 
70,673 





820,670 





306,696 


-ommis- 
ints. 


1 with 


Last 
Year 


- 59,496 
- 24,90 

17,464 
- 4,989 


+ 71,947 
4 


+ 206786 
~ 14,724 
+ 5,606 


- 125904 


5,490 


5-4 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Finland 
appeared in The Economist of December 9th ; 
Argentina, of December 16th; Latvia and 
Roumania, of December 23rd; Bulgaria and 
Greece, of December 30th; Australia, Canada, 
Estonia, Jugo-Slavia, Lithuania and New Zealand, 
of January 6th; Belgium, India, International 
Settlements, Java, Netherlands, Portugal and 
Federal Reserve Reporting Members of January 
13th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 


12 U.S.F.R. BANKS Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. 
RESOURCES 18, 20, 10, yA 
Gold certifs. on hand 1939 1939 | 1940 1940 


and due from Treas. 11,896 15,135, 15,384 15,433 


Total reserves ......... 12,341 15,399 15,764 15,829 
Total cash reserves 435 254 370 386 
Total bills discounted 4 8 7 7 
Bills bt. in open mkt... 1 Nil Nil Nil 
Total bills on hand ... 5 8 7 7 
[Industrial advances ... 15 11 11 11 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564 2,496 2,477 2,477 
Total bills and secs 2,584 2,516 2.495 2,495 
Total resources 15,707 18,921) 19,010 19,185 
LIABILITIES 

E.R. notes in circn. 4,338 4,980) 4,886 4,850 
Aggregate of excess mr. 

bank res. over reqts. 3,560 4,900; 5,380 5,500 
Deposits: Member- 

bank reserve account | 9,130 11,378) 11,830 12,020 
Govt. deposits ........ 800 694 655 575 
Total deposits ........ 10,365 12,836 |13,162 13,273 
Cap. paid in and surplus 311 312 315 314 
Total liabilities ........ 15,707 18,921! 19,010 19,185 
TIRIIT coccccccccccccece 83:°9% 86:4°%, 87: 3% 87°3% 


U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 
TreasuRY COMBINED : 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock .. 


14,615 17,576 11,747 17,805 


Treas. & bk. currency 2,810 2,959 2,965 2,968 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation 6,666 7,679 7,463 7,405 
Treasury cash and de- 
posits with F.R. Bks. 3,526 3,105 2,996 2,936 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 


Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. 
18, 20, 10, 17, 
1939 1939 1940 1940 
Total gold reserves ... 5622-0 7010°6 74725 7634-2 
Total bills discounted 1-2 2:9 2°3 2°4 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 0:2 Nil Nil Nil 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 724:6 776:1 752°3 752:3 
Total bills and securts. 730:0 781:0 756:°7 756°8 
Deposits : Member- 
bank reserve account 4873-2 5851-0 6436°6 6571-6 
Reserve 89:°7%, 90°7% 91-7% 91-7 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 


Jan. Dec. Dec. Jan. 

6, 22, 29, 5. 

ASSETS 1939 1939 1939 1940 
id coin and bullion 6°73 31:17 30:20 28-89 
Bills discounted 5:34 8-03 8-03 8:10 
loves, & other assets.. 15°42 22°47, 20°61 18-49 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation 18:25 19°59 20°75 19-80 
Deposits : Government 1-9 855 5°45 4:19 
Bankers’ 24°17 24°80 24 06 24°46 
Others 2:31 4°76 4:40 3-25 

eserve ratio 57-3", 56-0 5:8 56:1 





Par of 


la cs Jan. 12, Jan. 13, Jan. 15, 
_— a 1940 1940 1940 
New York, § §4°86%, 4°02 4-O2\o- 4°02 
03 03 03 
do. do 4:°O354t f 4°0354t (4-035 f 
Montreal, $ 4-862 4°43-47 4°43-47 4:°43-47 
co. do, 4-471lgt f 4° 47lgt f 4:°47lat f 
‘aris, Fr, 124-20 176!o- 17610—- 176) 0—- 
: 1765 17654 17654 
Srussels, Bei 35° 00a) 23° 80-95 23-80-95 23: 80-95 
Amst’d’m, F] i 107. 7°50-55 7:°50-55 7-50-55 
Batavia, Fl. . 12-11 | 7-44-52 7°44-52 7-44-52 
do. do. 7:54¢f | 7°54¢f | 7-54tf 
Switzer!’d, F; 5 2210 |17-85-95 17-85-95 17-85-95 
‘ockh’lm, Kr %- 159 16-85-95 16-85-95 16-85-95 
slo, Kr i8-159 (17-65-75 17-65-75 17-65-75 
B. Aires, 11-45 |17°75- 17°75- = 17-65- 
P. Pesos 18-00 18-00 17-90 
do, 18: 02tf 18: O02tf 17:92tf 
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BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 





Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. 
12, 14, 4, ll, 
ASSETS 1939 1939 1940 1940 
ND  cisicinuantaaaasvenes 87,265 97,267 97,267 97,267 
Bills : Commercial 9,571 13,417 12,764 12,412 
Bought abroad 747 39 39 39 
Advances on securities 3,476 3,584 3,577 3,496 
Thirty-day advances.. 549 318 369 473 
Loans to State without 
interest : (a) general 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 
(6) provisional ...... 20,627 20,473 20,473 20,473 
Prov. adv. to State ... aoe 10,400 14,750 14,750 
S.F.bds., &otherassets 9,862 12,218 11,712 11,476 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation .... 110912 149234 152969 152392 
Deposits : Public ...... 5,347 2,023 1,911 1,863 
Private 23,430 12,527 12,719 12,792 
Other liabilities ......... 3,131 3,932 3,351 3,240 
Gold to sight liabilities 62-7°% 59-3°, 58-0°, 58-1% 
REICHSBANK 
Million Reichsmarks 
Jan. Dec. Dec. Jan. 
ts Ts 30, 6, 
ASSETS 1939 1939 1939 1940 
Gold & for. currencies 76:5; 77-1; 77-5| 77:3 
Bills and cheques 7226 -2.9920-7 11392.2 11219°8 
Rentenbank notes...... 138-6 115°4 147-0 
Advances .......... a 44:1 38-8 30:0 27:0 
Secs. : for note cover. * 941:9 803:7 653-7 
Other assets ....... 1373-5 2032-5 2032-9 1508-5 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 7705 1 10922.0 11797.9 11413°6 
Daily maturing liabs. 950:°0 1606-5 2018-2'1617-1 
Other liabilities .......... 420°4 624°5 646°1 628°5 
Cover of note circulan. 0:99°, 0°71°, 0:°66°, 0°68 
* Figures not comparable. 
* 
BANQUE MELLIE IRAN 
Million rials 
Dec. Nov. | Nov. | Dec 
6, a. ke 6, 
ASSETS 1938 . 1939 | 1939 1939 
Gold 310-7 310-8) 310-8 F310°8 
Silver 405°8 408-7) 408-7 4408-7 
Balances,home & abroad 184°4 138-3) 131:9 104:°4 
DUNNER a ccdecanebochin 295°8 394-8) 391-2 406-8 
Public departments ... 737°0 794°3 817°3 817°1 
Other debit accounts... 827:0 916°9 883-8 933-9 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 809-9 1000-9) 996-3 1017-8 
Public departments ... | 477°:1 569-1  583:9 533 


N.B.—Market value is : 
+ 459°5 million rials. 
rate). 


+t 491-7 million rials. 
(Based on Lond. price and 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 
Million lei 


ASSETS 

Gold and gold exchange 
Foreign exchange 
Commercial bills 
Treasury bills issued 

agnst. losses on credits 
Advances on secs. 
State debt and adv. 
Secs. and participatns. 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 
Other sight liabilities... 
Long-term liabilities... 


Dec. Nov. Dec. 
17, 18, 9, 
1938 1939 1939 
18,172 20,648 20,715 
1,292 2,046 2,539 
11,487 18,688 18,086 
4,883 4,622 4,624 
1,142 3,740 3,877 
5,601 5.583 5.583 
2,084 2,308 2,270 
34,034 48,338 48,189 -« 
13,950 9,849 10,087 
3,776 6,699 6,021 


Dec. 
16, 
1939 
20,731 

2,411 


18,081 


4,625 
3,955 
9,583 
2,286 
,163 
10,584 

5,693 


EXCHANGE RATES 
(a) Rates fixed by Bank of England 


FORWARD RATES 


The following rates are for one month, which form the basis for 


talings for other periods, to a maximum of three months. 


| 
Jan. 13, Jan. 15, 


' Jan. 12, 
London on 1940 1940 1940 
New York, cents 5gp-Par | 54p-Par | ©4p-Par 
7 ontreal, cents ..... lop-Par | lop-Par | lop—Par 
itis, francs Par Par Par 
Tussels, cents ae lp-ld lp-ld lp-ld 
Serdam, cents ..... Llop—Par |llop—Par 1llop—Par 
rich, cents ..... wee. | 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p—Par 
ackholm, eat | 3p-Par | 3p-Par 3p—Par 
dre 3p-Par  3p-Par 3p—Par 
ava, cents 


'2lop—Par |2lop—Par |21op—Par 
p = Premium. 





Million £E 
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NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Nov. Sept. Oct. 

30, 30, 31, 

ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 
EN dies etncilaiecn cima 6°24 6°24 6:24 
Brit. Govt. Secs. 15:06 18°36 18-16 
Egyptian Govt. Secs. 1-50 300 3-50 
EN wavacthvsdecandsiesde 2:38 1:92 2:09 
Investments ............ 15-28 12-12 9-14 
Bills and Advances 10°16 12°35 13-89 

LIABILITIES 

Notes issued ............ 22:80 27:60 27-90 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 3-84 4-49 5-89 


Other deps. and ac 


cts. 21-58 


47 20:7 


> 


Nov. 
30, 
1939 
6°24 
18-66 
3°30 
2-02 
9-30 


2°95 
8-20 
1-70 
1:00 





NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 


ASSETS 
Metal reserve : 


Gold coin and bullion 
Foreign exchange ... 
Ini. bills, wts., & secs. 
Advances to Treasury 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation ... 


Current accounts, 
sight liabs. erate 
Cash certificates... 


Million pengd 


Dec. Dec Dec 
15, 23, 31, 
1939 1939 1939 
124-1 124:1 124-1 
77:6 T7-2 Ti-3 
552:7 551:9 585°3 
312°5 312-5 312-5 
913-7 912-9 974:°8 

and 

pasene 218-4 218:7 185:°9 

seaeee 93-5 93:5 93:5 


Jan. 
7, 
1940 

124 
76 
562 
312 


931 


-OUlIe 


a 


198 3 
93 


Wi 


BANK OF SWEDEN.—AMillion kronor 


Jan. | Dec. 

4 %s 30, 

ASSETS 1939 1939 | 1939 
Gold reserve ............ 591-6 624:°0 589-9 
Govt. secs.: Swedish 102-0, 213-1 232-9 
Foreign 34:1 37:0' 32:6 
Gold abroad notin res. 115°8 109°3) 88:6, 
Blces. with for. banks.. 353-4 267-2 254:-6 
Bills payable in Sweden 12-5 137-1) 197-3 
Bills payable abroad... 360°5 15°4 14-2 
eee 35°9 165-5 211-0 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation 977-7 1276-6 1422-2 
Deposits: Government 384-8 467:7 266°9 
Banks and others ... 536°9 95°5) 157°5 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 


ASSETS 
I. vcacnaanaeoddinn 
Foreign exchange 
Discounts, etc. ... 
Advances 
Securities 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulatio 
Other sight liabilit 


Million francs 


Jan. Dec. | Dec. 

‘e a 30, 

1939 | 1939 1939 
salad 2889 -6 2307-5 2261 
iano 280°6 3345 361 
oese 140°1 37-6 te) 
ates 19°7. 61:4 89 
ponaes 90:9 95:2, 80 
n 16750 1990-5 2050 
ies... 1717-2 833-6 789 


- 


oe~) 


9 


0 
0 


Dec. | Jan. 


5, 
1940 
580-0 
232-9 

32-6 

98°5 
251 -€ 
189-6 
13°3 
198-4 
1361-8 
228-1 
196:°0 


Jan 
6, 
1940 
2259 
366 
97 
68: 
81: 


ti wv 


1983°5 
824° 1 


N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and the assets 
representing it now stand at 533,469,058 frs. 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million Turkish pounds 








July Dec. | Dec. | Dec 
22 16, <a 30, 
ASSETS 1939 1939 1939 1939 
Gold sdcnchensedsensnc 36°90 35-87 36°83 36-84 
Clearing and other exch. 3-35, 10°82 12-39 11-42 
Treasury bonds 141-52 140-76 140-76 140-76 
Commercial bills 128 - 48! 208-88 208 -53 216-66 
Securities 50 58-14 58-13 58-14 
Advances 13°87 16°20 16°66 7:82 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 229-52 296 76 296-76 296: 7¢ 
BENE conveceses 34: ( 57 35-83 30-28 
Clearing & other exch. 30 16-30 47-05 46°95 
(b) Market Rates 
Jan. 12, Jan. 13, Jan. 15, Jan. 16, Jan. 17, Jan. 18, 
1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
16* 16* 16* 16* 16* 16* 
205* 205a* 203% 2032* 205g* 2053* 
»>* >>» . >>* > >* 22* 
227* | 227* | 227g*  22%—* | 227g | 227Q* 
6-116 20 46 20 20 203g—53/205; 6-916 
7-79 77-79 =7714-7914,7714-7914 7714-7914|77-7812 
78 -35 (6),78-48 (6) 78-61 (b).78-70 (6):78-56(b) |78-26(5) 
160* 160* 165* 165* 165* 165* 
00*(¢ 200* (g 200*(g 200* 200*(g 200*(g) 
320* 320* 320* 320* 320* 320* 
225* 225* 225* 230* 235* 235* 
3 735-5 975e- 975g—£ 9735-53 ; 975g—5g 
3854" 38354* 3834* 3854* 3854* | 3854* 
39-60 (5) 39-60 (5) 39-60 (6) 39-80 (5) 39-80 (5)|39-80 (6) 
_ 1071o- 10712- 10710- 1071o- 10734- 
1081; 1081 1081 108 10819} 10812 
510* 510* 510* 510* 510* 510* 
521 (6 521 (6 521 (6 521 (2 521(b) 521(b) 
535* 535* 535* 535* 535* | 535* 
535* 535* 535* 535* 535* 535* 
L5jg—  L71Syg— 1 71Szg— 17 1Syg— | 17 15ygp— = [1 715— 
18li¢ 18li¢ 18ly¢ 18lr¢ 18ly¢ 18li¢ 
—Tye 14lg—3g  141g—3g 1 41g—Sig |) 141g—3g [1416-716 
14li;5- 14 - 14 — |14l3;5— |1415)¢- 
15ly¢ 15 15ly¢ 15 151j6 15ly 
Zi l* Z5n5* 35a5* S525™ 352% | 3525* 
110* 110* | 110* 110* 110* | 110* 
-21}5 1834-2034 1834-2034 1834-2034, 1854-2034] 1914-2014 
-23 21-23 21-23 21-23 | 21-23 
6— 16 _28lie—S16 \28lig—S1¢6 |\281ig—516 |28li6—1¢ 
3g—51g 4lo-5lg | 41o-5lg | 412-5lg | 412-5lg 
6lo* tn o* 6lo* 6lo* | 6lo* 


* Sellers. + Buyers. t Pence per unit of local currency. § Par 8- 235132 since dollar 


Jan. 16, Jan. 17, Jan. 18, a 
1940 1940 1940 London on Exchange 
4°02l2— 4-021>-  4-021~ Per £ 
03) 0312 031; Tallinn, Ekr. 18-159 
4°0354t f 4:0354¢ f 4:°0354t f Riga, Lats. 25-2212 
4°43-47 4:°43-47 4-43-47 Budapest, Pen 27-82 
4:°4714t f 4-471gt f'4-4714t f Kovno, Lit .. 18-66 
1761o- 1761o- 17619- Copenhagen,Kr 18-159 
17654 17654 17634 ' ‘ sf 
23-80-95 23-80-95/23:80-95  Mblan, Lr 92+ 464 
750-55 7:52-57 |7:53-58 7 
7-44-52'7-46-54 '7-47-55 Belgrade, Din. 276 324 
7:54tf | 7:56tf | 7:-57t/ Sofia, Lev. 673-66 
17:°85-—95 17-85-95 17-85-95 Helsingfors,Mk 193-23 
1685-95 16-85-95 16° 85-95 Alexandria, Pst. 97lo 
17 65-75 17 65-7517 65-75 i — 
17:65-  17-65-90/17-65-90 Madrid, Pt. ... 25°22 
17:90 Lisbon, Esc. 110 
17:92¢f 17:92tf| 17:-92tf 
Istanbul, £T ilo { 
Athens, Dr. 375 
Bucharest, Lei 813-8 
India, Rup. t 18d. 
Jan. 16, Jan. 17, | Jan. 18, Kobe, Yen $24 -58d 
1940 1940 1940 Hongkong, $ 7 
Rio, Mil. ...... ¢5-899d 
Sqp—Par | 54p—Par | 34p-Par Valparaiso,Pes. 40 
lop—Par lop-Par lop—Par Lima, Sol. (e) 17-38 
“Par ear “Par Montevideo, $ + 51d. 
lp-ld lp-ld | Ip-ld Singapore, $ (f 28d. 
llpp—Par 1lop—Par |1lop—Par nena, $.. T + 
3p-Par 3p-Par | 3p-Par gota, Pes. 
3p—Par 3p-Par | 3p-Par 
3p-Par 3p-Par | 3p—Par 


p 2lop—Par 2lop—Par '2!op—Par 
d@ = Discount. 





devaluation on February 1, 1934. 
(6) Rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. 
rade payments rate. 


(e) 90 days. 


(f) Mail Transfer. 


(g) 





(a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. 
(d) Official. 
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BANK CLEARING!) 


THE ECONOMIST 


Publication of the weekly returns of Town Clearing, Metropolitan 
Clearing, Country Cheque Clearing is suspended, but particulars of 
1939 clearings appeared on page 67 of The Economist, of January 13, 


1940. 


No. of working 
days :— 


BIRMINGHAM 
BRADFORD .... 
BRISTOL......... 
HULL 
LEICESTER ... 
LIVERPOOL ... 
MANCHESTER 
NEWCASTLE... 
NOTTINGHAM 


PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 


Four weeks ended 


Dec. 31, Dec. 30, 


1938 1939 
24 24 
8,816 8,112 
2,973 6,427 
4,463 5,179 
2,963 2,941 
2,622 2,559 
19,733 22,359 
33,043 38,733 
5,450 5,210 


1,732 1,411 


Change 


AVWHWUATH HO 


Aggregate from 
January 1 to 


Jan. 14, 


1939 


Week ended 
Saturday 


Jan. 13, Jan. 14, Jan. 13, 


9 Towns 


SPRPEEEEEE sesnnccce 
SHEFFIELD... 


Total : 


81,795 91,827 
23,439 + 4-2 


22,502 


w 





t+ Clearing “of suburban cheques through 


September 7, 1939. 


local clearing discontinued 





1940 1939 1940 
11 6 6 
5,870 2,506 2,640 
2,788 725 ~=—«:1,521 
2,993 1,219 1,536 
1,995 751 905 
2,070 820 1,053 
11,570 5,213 | 5,824 
25,158 9,690 11,475 
3,384 1,423 1,708 
1,019 513 455 
56,847 22,860 27,117 
18,209 5,570 6,384 
1,828 950 790 


from 


MONEY RATES 


Bank rate (changed 
from 3% Oct. 26, 


1939) 


Market rates of discount 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts Lig 


3 months’ do. ... 
4 months’ do. ... 
6 months’ do. ... 


Discount Treasury Bills 


2 months’ 
3 months’ 


Loans—Day-to-day ... 


Short 


Deposit allwncs.: Bk. 
Discount houses at call 
AE TEEOD nocccececens 





LONDON 
Jan. 11, Jan. 12, Jan. 13, Jan. 15, Jan. 16, Jan. 17, Jan. 18, 
1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
seen 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
11) lig Lli¢ lly llig llig 
wees Mygel 13; 13 1332 1332—1g 1332—11g 1332-11 
ae L3y¢ 13;¢ 13, ¢ 1335 1 1316 lag 
see ll, ll, ll, ll, 1l4 lly ll, 
Lig 11) llig 1 11; f llig 
50 11; 11}¢ 1 11)¢-1532 11) 6-1332 11y6-13 
4-1 Bg-11g 3g Dlg 3g 11g  3q—11q  Bg—-11g 34-114 
aan 4-1 a~11g 5q-11g 3g-11g 34-11 Sq-11q 0 34-114 
coos %4 34 34 34 4 Bg 34 





























January 20, 1940 


Comparison with previous weeks 


Trade Bills 














3 Months 4 Months 6 Months 3 Months 4 Months 6 Months 


Bank Bills 
Short s 
Loans 
1939 % % % 9 
TD -cunies 34q-1l,g lly 15y¢ 1 
a ae Bg-15g | 172-114 Ng 1 
1940 
a, Gab: aksawn 3a-1ly 1316 114 15 
— eee 34-1 11lyg-15 13y¢ 1 
9 i 54-11, L5z0—11g 13 ¢ 1 


NEW YORK 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following mor 


New York :— 


Jan. 18, Dec. 20, Dec. 27, 


1939 1939 
RED. cssncatnacenenneons 1 l 
Time money (90 days’ mixed 
I dala ciate cian Llp 1 
Bank acceptances :— — 
Members—eligible, 90 dys. 12 lg 
Non-mem.—eligible,90dys. 4 lo 
Commercial accept., 90 days i 1 
7 , Jan. 11, Jan. 12, 
New York on 1940 J 1940 
London :— Cents Cents 
DS nssetcanessaninans 395 3965, 
BENENES nonecvesscencee 3941 396 
PR . 2:2414| 2:24 
CL, cet cnnscasns 16°83 16°86 
Switzerland, Fr. ......... 22:43 22:43 
ano cechamiaiien 5-05 5-05 
BORE, BEBE occccccccces 40-20 40-20 
Amsterdam, Gldr. ...... 53-38 | 53-50(a) 
Seapeneneee, 19-3210} 19-32lp 
SE canehitenbinbsinnsie 22°7212| 22-721; 
Stockholm, Kr. ......... 23°82 23-8210 
aac cecwniinn Ungq’t’d | Unq’t’d 
Montreal, Can. $ ...... 88-060 | 88-180 
TT niccoosskeentes 23-49 23°49 
Shanghai, $ ............... 8-05 8-00 
B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) 22°60 22-65 
Brazil, Milreis ............ 5-10 5-10 


219-3 
21-3 
219-3 
210-3 
217—3 


rey and exchange rates jp 


Jan. 3, Jan. 10, Jan. 17, 
1939 1940 1940 1940 
° °. 0 
l l 1 l 

llo llg ll lly 
Selling Rates, 

lo lo 2 1p 

lo lo lo ly 

1 1 1 } 
Jan. 13, Jan. 15, Jan. 16, Jan. 17, 
1940 1940 1940 1940 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
39752 39754 3967/2 3951 
3967.2 39758 39653 3951, 
2°2514; 2:2558| 2:25 2:24), 
16°87 16°79 16°84 16:84 
22°43 22:43 22°4210 22-42 
5-05 5-05 5-05 5°05 
40-20 40-20 40-20 40°20 
53-54 53-28 53-19 53°13 
19-3210 19-3210) 19-3212) 19-321 
22-7210! 22:7212| 22:7212) 22-721 
23°82l0 23-82 23-8212| 23:82 
Unq’t’'d) 0:73 | Unq’t’d Ung't'd 
88-375 88-125 88:°125 88:06 
23-49 23°49 23°49 23°49 
8-00 8-10 8°15 8:15 
22:70 22:75 22:75 22:75 
5-10 5-10 5-10 5-10 


(a) Offered. 


Official Buying Rates for Bank Notes : 


The following rates were fixed on January 18, 1940 :— 
New York, $4-11; Montreal, $4°54; Paris, 1781of. ; Brussels, 24°25b. ; Amster- 
dam, 7:68f1. ; Switzerland, 18-10f.; Stockholm, 17:40kr. ; Oslo, 18+ 25kr. ; Buenos 


Aires, 18:45 paper pesos ; Java, 7°75c. 





Xates are actual unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. 


*Int. 


Tr Pay- Prev. 
Company or Total ; 
+Final able Year 
BANKS "0 < 
Bank of Ireland 7t 121, 13 
Canadian of Commerce 2" Feb. 1 2* 
Lloyds Bank “A”... 6t 12 : 12 
Queensland National (210*(6 . Feb. 15/214*(6 
Royal of Ireland ... 7t 7 5 
TEA & RUBBER 
Anglo-Dutch Plntns. 2* Feb. 5] 2* 
Brit. Darj. Tea ...... lo* Jan. 25 a* 
Bukit Lintang Rubbe 5° en Nil* 
Chembong Rubber a* ai Mar. 1| Nil* 
Deamoolie Tea - so -- (Jan. 26 5* 
Dekhari Tea ..... 5* --- |Jan. 26 5* 
Langen Rubber . 4 | 6 
Ratanui Rubber . 4 i 5 
Rupai Tea ....... 5* --- |Jan. 26 5* 
Sedenak Rubber . 7 one | 4 
sy) ae - as .» |Jan. 26 $* 
| 
MINING 
G. M. Kalgoorlie 334* — Feb. 3 33,* 
Hong Kong Tin .... Tiot; 15 =. fom 
Do. 1939-40 SFe7] ace oa Nil* 
Indian Copper - 4* ... |Mar. 6] Nil* 
Kampong Lanjut Tin | 12!2t) 15 (Jan. 31 21 
Kamunting Tin ...... 5* m iFeb. 20) Nil* 
Kent (F.M.S.) Tin... 7} “< Jan. 31) Nil 
Killinghall Tin ...... | .- ST ons | Ep 
Pangnga River Tin... 4* .-- |Feb. 20) Nil* 
Taiping Cons. ........ Tiot| 10 |Feb. 7; 10 
Do. Year 1940 | 212% ... |[Feb. 7) 2io* 
SIG HIE woccccnceces ; 212 |Feb. 10) Nil 
' 


Investment 
DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 


Company 


INDUSTRIALS 
Assoc. Prov. Picture 
Barratt (W. 

Benn Brothers 
Birkett (T. M. 
Braithwaite Engineers 
Brewery, etc., Invest. 
British Piston Ring 
Crossley (John 
SPE, BA: csercicess 
English & N.Y. Tst. 
English Stockings 
For. & Col. Invst. .. 
Gloucester Wagon ... 
Hawker Siddeley 
Imprvd. Indus. Dwigs. 
Law Deb. Corpn. 

do. Founders 
Liebig’s Extract .... 
Lennards Propty.... 
London City Propts. 
Lon. Stkhldrs. Inv. 
Mid-Caledonian Inv. 
Nat. Omnibus ... 
Northern Corpn. .. 
N.Z. and R. Plate Land 
Ocean Coal, &c. . 
Omnium Invest. .. 
Outram (George) 
Parker’s Brewery 


No interim divider 


Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 


‘ Pay- | Prev. 
Total able | Year 
5 15 
10 Fet ] 10 
7 5 
15 15 
at 12 
Feb ] 10* 
6 5 
65 6) 
5° 
Pence 
Feb. 1) $2? 
Feb. 1 $3! 


less tax 


INDIAN COPPER CORPORATION,—Intem™ 
at 3/9°66)! 


1d was paid ! 


DREDGING. — Intcrs 


*Int. *Int. 
or = Total os . - Company or 
+Final —_ _ tFinal 
, % 6 INDUSTRIALS-cont.| 
Price and Pierce LOF 
2* 2* R. Plate & Gen. Invst. 5+ 
419* 4\o* Sec. Brit. Assets Tst. | 
4* | 5* lilling and B.A.T. | +t4t 
ge Feb. 12) Nil* Timpson (Wm | 10+ 
2* 2* Traction & Gen. Inv. | 704 
334* 334* Vaughan Bros. 10* 
” ° | 5* Woolley Sanders & Co 
1 | Nil Woolworth (F. W. 50+ 
35t 50 50 Wright’s Biscuits | 5* 
3t 4): 4lo | 
An eee Nil UNIT TRUSTS Pence 
2t 4 ‘ ; 4l Electrical Indsts..... $1°8 
5* . Feb. 5) 5* Security First Tst. . +2 
1712] 321 | 421 
$21o* 7 | +3* 
10+ | 14 | 14 t Free of income tax. 
| (Rk) | ‘ (I 6) Free of Queensland Income Tax. 
T $11 |Feb. 21 + k) £32 18s. 2d. per £10 share tax free 
38 "- 5 (I) £47 15s. 1d. per £10 share tax free 
2 |Feb. 14 3 
5 |Feb. 19 6 . 
+7 t8 ordinary dividend 4 per cent 
10+ 16 | 16 respect of 1939, 
4 33,4 1938, 
>* 73 
’ a = KAMUNTING TIN - 
6t | ." | 12) ordinary dividend 5 per cent. on account of y 
31* | Io® June 30, 1940, against nil for 1938-39. 
75cts.* Feb. 15,75cts.* 


Penmans 


= 4 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT.—Final od 

| nary dividend 7 per cent. tax free, making 11 per cen 
, tax free for year to August 31, 1939, as before. 










Je 


Accept 
Engage 


I 


Deposi' 
Accept 
“ A ” s 
7 « 
“ Cc ” 8 
Reserve 


I 


Capital 
Reserve 
Curren: 

other 
Accepts 


I 


Capital 
Reserve 
Deposit 
Bills re. 
Profit a 


Br 


Belfast 
1939 
1940 

Great } 
1939 
1940 

Great § 
1939 
1940 


Cael 





Jan. 17, 
1940 


Cents 
395) 


2°24) 
16°84 
22°42 
5°05 
40 20 
53°13 
19-32) 
22:72! 
23-82 
Unq’t'd 
88 060 
23°49 
8°15 


79.98 
22:75 


5°10 


Amster- 
; Buenos 


narked 


Prev. 


1; 10° 


Pence 


—Interim 


9-66) ! 
paid | 


. Interim 


f year ! 


nal ord) 
per cent 
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MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
(£ thousands) 








Dec, Dec. 
31, 31, 
LIABILITIES 1938 1939 
li 4: & £ 
re capital issued :— 
860,079 £12, with 
L2lp paid ........-.. 3173 |= 7,173 
1,921, 617 "Lal, fully 
AEM soscecceceeccecers 4,804 4,804 
3, fi, 731 £1, fully 
Be ciisniabssansae ,182 3,182 
Reserve fund ..... 12,411 12,411 

Dividend payable Feb. 

1, 1940 ....cccsecssoveees 879 788 
Profit SN BOOS occcccecceee 628 642 
Current deposit and 

other accounts ......... 462,742 496,271 | 
Acceptances .........sesees 8,734 7,754 
Engagements 8,484 9,693 

Potal 509,037 542,718 





Dec. Dec. 
31, 31, 
ASSETS 1938 1939 
; 4 4 
Coin, notes, etc. 53,651 57,741 
Balances with other 
Banks ..... ache 17,813 21,438 
Money at call and 
BONGO ccccee . 25,089 26,328 
Investments . 118,869 114,455 
Bills discounted 48,499 65,948 
Advances ..... .esee+ 209,010 220,259 
Midland Bank executor 
(loans) eran 245 431 
Acceptances, etc. 17,218 17,447 
Bank premises . 8,870 8,835 
Other properties ......... 819 796 
Yorkshire Penny Bank... 938 938 
Belfast Banking ......... 1,796 1,837 
Clydesdale Bank ......... 3,195 3,241 
North of Scotland Bank 2,580 2,579 
Midland Bank executor, 
DB rcccccece 445 


445 


Potal 509,037 542,718 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
(£ thousands) 


Dec. 
31, 
LIABILITIES 1938 


Deposits, etc. 


Acceptances, etc. 14,933 
SAP ahares — ooccccccccee 3,430 
“B” shares 11,761 
“C” shares 667 
Reserve fund 10,750 





Total 


Dec. 
31, 
1939 


& £ 
. 433,081 461,376 


15,594 


3,430 


11,761 


667 


10,750 





474,622 503,578 


Dec. Dec. 

31, 31, 

ASSETS 1938 1939 

£ £ 

IN inn teidncidibinnwain 53,241 58,177 
Balances with other banks 14,873 19,161 
Money at call and notice 26,208 28,713 
Bills discounted ......... 54,594 67,585 
Investments —........e0ee 96,877 98,841 
British Linen Bank ...... 3,721 3,723 
Union Bk. of Manchester 750 750 
COE TE a cecccccsene 2,525 2,547 
pO EFORCE 199,453 200,847 
Acceptances, etc. ...... 14,933 15,594 
Bank premises ............. 7,447 7,640 





Total .. 474,622 503,578 


Dec. Dec. Dec... Dec. 

31, 31, | 31, 31, 

LIABILITIES 1938 1939 ASSETS 1938 1939 

4 4 | 4 

Capital paid up 1,000 1,000 | Coin, bank notes, ete. .. 2,204 2,588 
Reserve fund 1,000 1,000 | Balances with other banks 860 883 
Current deposits and Money at call and notice 1,955 3,147 
other accounts 21,246 23,927 | Investments ............... 7,551 6,970 
Acceptances, etc. 642 730 | Bills discounted ......... 974 1,572 
ee errr 9,290 10,355 
| Bank premises 412 412 
Acceptances, etc. 642 730 
Total 23,888 26,657 Total 23,888 26,657 


(£ thousands) 





COUTTS AND COMPANY 








NATIONAL DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED 





(£ thousands) 





BANK AND DISCOUNT COMPANY BALANCE SHEETS 


DISTRICT BANK LIMITED 
(£ thousands) 
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Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
31, 31, | 31, 31, 
LIABILITIES 1938 1939 | ASSETS 1938 1939 
4 4 £ £ 
1,896,000 *“* A” shares Coit, NOCES; C66. 2000200. 8,351 9,896 
£5, £1 paid .....: 1,896 1,896 | Balances with other 
316,000 “B” shares | banks ..... al 3,242 3,837 
£1, fully paid ..... 316 316 | Money at call and 
764,428 “C” shares notice .. : 8,630 7,569 
1, fully paid ... 764 764 | Bills of exchange 6,201 10,802 
Reserve fund  .......0000. 2,976 2,976 | Brit. Govt. securities . 26,717 26,410 
Dividend for half-year | Dominion and Colonial 
to Dec. 30, 1939 ...... 188 169 Govt. securities 2,269 2,760 
Profit and loss ............ 288 291 Other investments 282 271 
Current, deposit and Advances ..... ; 32,584 34,056 
other accounts ......... 83,469 90,782 | Acceptances 9,028 5,212 
Acceptances .... 593 876 | Bank property 1,621 1,593 
Endorsements 8,435 4,336 | 
Potal 98,925 102,406 otal 98,925 102,406 
GLYN, MILLS AND COMPANY 
(£ thousands) 
Dec. Dec. Dec Dec. 
LIABILITIES 51, 31, ASSETS 31, 31, 
1938 1939 1938 1939 
£ £ | ; 1 ; £ 
> 1,060 1,060 Coin, etc., at Bank of 
Reserve fund ........ 530 530 | iiss uaeidind 5,472 6,176 
Bank premises account 300 310 | Balances, etc., with other 
Deposits ’ 35,809 38,062 | a . 2,163 2,478 
Acceptances 3,204 4,706 | Money at call and noti ice 8,588 6,768 
| Bills discounted ......... 1,074 1,039 
| British Govt. securities 8,980 10,624 
| Other securities ......... 1,179 955 
DI anasndiccacctcias 9,503 11,182 
Acceptances ...... . --- 3,204 4,706 
Bank premises ...... 740 740 
Potal 40,903 44,668 Total 40,903 44,668 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 
(£ thousands) 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
31, 31, | 31, 31, 
LIABILITIES 1938 1939 | ASSETS 1938 1939 
£ £ 
1,562,500 £5 “‘A”’ shares, | Coin, notes, etc. . 4,406 4,891 
£1 paid itaidininne 1,562 1,562 | Balances with other banks 2,681 3,307 
512,500 £1 “ ‘B? shares, Money at call and notice 5,887 7,085 
fully paid 313 313 | Bills discounted ......... 1,564 2,649 
Reserve fund ............ 900 900 | Investments ............... 11,562 11,423 
Unpaid dividends 2 Nil | Advances...... 14,175 14,094 
Dividend, Dec., 1939 117 117 | Properties ; 174 
Profit and loss 86 120 | Bank premises . 1,040 1,020 
Current deposit and Acceptances .. 457 585 
other accounts 38,335 41,631 | Endorsements 1,539 1,731 
Acceptances .... 457 585 
Endorsements 1,539 1,731 
Total 43,311 46,959 otal 43,311 46,959 


U 





(£ thousands) 








NION DISCOUNT COMPANY OF LONDON LIMITED 








Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dee. — a | 31, 31, 
31, 31, 31, 31, LIABILITIES 1938 1939 ASSETS 1938 1939 
LIABILITIES 1938 1939 ASSETS 1938 1939 £ c c L 
£ £ £ £ Stock issued 2740 2,200} Cate <i... 1,503 1,761 
Capital paid up 1,000 1,000 | Cash 1,158 1,229 Reserve 1,000 1,000 | Investments 6,265 6,499 
Reserve fund 1,100 1,150 | Investments 5,200 5,678 N= scnsnscekecéencewes 51,505 66,780 | Loans ...... 3,269 1,507 
Deposits, etc. ; 41,201 43,873 | Loans 151 291 Bills re-discounted . 9,083 10,031 | Bills discounted 53,632 71,230 
Bills re-discounted .... 9,020 7,348 | Bills discounted 45,964 46,379 Rebate provision and res. 361 474 | Debtors - 230 298 
Profit and loss 304 306 | Interest receivable 52 “a Final dividend ......... 125 112 | Union Discount Sub. ¢ 100 100 
Freehold premises 100 100 Profit and loss .... 250 323 | Premises ........cccseeees 75 75 
Total 52,625 53,677 Total 52,625 53,677 Total 65,074 81,470 ! Total 65,074 81,470 
TRANSPORT RECEIPTS OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
- ¢ INDIAN 
British Railways and London Transport Board 
; : j Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. 2 be foe Week oe 
, Name 2 3 3 
IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS Bl g bia ai 
{ 
Aggregate Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross Receipts, | | Rs. _ Rs. _Rs. : Rs. i 
Jan. 12, 1940 2 weeks | Bengal & N. Western | 11 |Dec. 20; $10,27,892;— 47,470 75,12,130 6,43,789 
. (£’000) (£’000) Bengal-Nagpur ...... 37 20) +29,87,000) + 2,15,979, 7,43,82,289 + 84,25,251 
Company | Bombay, Bar. & C.I. | 40 |Jan. 10 +$35,29,000 8,000) 9,18,35,000 + 16,13,000 
| Madras & S.Mahratta| 37 |Dec. 20° $23,13,000 53,532 5,41,41,830 + 14,08,961 
Pass Goods Total Pass. Goods Total [Se TERRA cccccccsececee 37 20 +$16,00,244 + 1,44,898 3,92,87,624 — 2,62,872 
ees t 10 days. 
Belfast & Co. Down— 1:8 0-3 21 2-0 6 3-6 SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
18, Resaviseeenseonss 2:2 0:5 2:7 3-8 1:0 4: 1940 
> _ o . , Antofagasta ........... 2 Jan. 14 £18,910 + 6,820 34,950 12,030 
8-2 84 16°6 17-0 | 16-1 | 33-I Argentine N.E. ...... 28 13,  $129,400/— 10,300) 4,525,500|— 152,600 
9°5 10°3 19°8 19°8 19:2 39:0 B.A. and Pacific...... 28 13 $1,340,000! — 211,000! 34,713,000|— 498,000 
. B.A. Gt. Southern.. 27 6 $2,566,000) + 127,000, 56,278,000 670,000 
28-6 39-4 68:0 59°6 | 81:6 | 141:2 B.A. Western ... 27 6 *£733,000 + 78,000) 19,936,000) + 1,502,000 
29°9 43 8 73°7 61-6 86°1 147°7 Central Argenitine... 28 13, $1,499,950 — 675,550 50,998,300) + 1,007,600 
- f d159,698\+ 13,883 4,471,718)+ 164,935 
Central Uruguay ... 27 64 021,293 + 5,614 °519,558/+ 18,917 
, I 100) — 215,000 
CANADIAN Leopoldina .......+.++. 1 6S Esa 
(For heading, see Overseas Traffics in second column) ee 2 15 ~ at£9,925+ 6,106 9,925 6,106 
es 1940 $ l $ $ $ United of Havana... 28 13 £17,232 — 1,321 478,311 25,692 
Canadian pational .. 1 | Jan. 7 | 3,620,164)+812,907 : oe ¢ Receipts in Argentine pesos. t+ Fortnight. (a) Converted at official rate. 
Canadian Pacific .. 1 7 | 2,434,000) + 308,000 (d) Receipts in Uruguayan currency. (e) Converted at “‘ controlled rate.” 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs} 
a 
Jan. 
In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued, less income tax at the standard rate, with allowance for redemption High 
Where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final date of repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date when the — 
quotation is above par. The yield on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated on the latest dividends account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends 
. Prices, Pri Ch’ Prices, Pric Ai 
Prices, a ea rice, |“ 6e yield aa a ee Last two rice, Ch’ge 13/142 
Year 1939 sm 17, 1940 Name of Security —y Jan. 17, lox 17, 1940 Dividends Name of Security 7 oy ne . 
High | Low High | Low 1940 10 1940 || High | Low | @ ©) © 1940 | “10—s«1940 itt 
= 40 - 
British Funds £2 & % % Investment Trusts fin 50/7) 
7lig 61 71 681 Consols 210% ......... 7034 14/310 8 | 483 477 14 6 11 = a) Alliance Trust ......... 183 5 36 99/054 
1071, 98 106 1031 Do. 4% (aft. 1957)... || 10554 14 | 3 10 10m) 185 185 8 b 31g a) Anglo-Amer. Deb. .... | 185 6 ia 71/10! 
9634 901g 97516 95 Conv. 212% 1944-49 97 2 18 10 160 155 4a 6 6) Debenture Corp. Stk. © 157!oxd 3 6 7 47/6 
991g 9278 100 9754 Do. 3% 1948-53 ... 9953, io i 3. 3.88 87lo 87lo 2loa 4\o 6 Guardian Investment.. 87 8 B « 58) 
991g 87 977. 94 Do. 312% after 1961 9654 lg| 312 4f|| 182 177 10 6b 4 a) Ind. an ren. Ord. ... 177 2 615 7 511, 
10414 10034 (1017) 1007, Do. 412% 1940-44... 10158 lg ? || 170 168 8 b 5 a) Invest. ‘irust Def. ... 170 7124 0/6 
112g 10334 1103g | 108lljg) Do. 5% 1944-64 ... || 110 g3|2 9 3 180 177 8lob 319 a) Mercantile ieimeass 1 SD 613 4 10/12 
8714 7934 8934 8653 Fund. 212% 1956-61 881, l4i3 6 5 82 801lo 4lob 3 a)! Merchants ‘irust Ord. 80 9 6 ; 27/12 
935g 8734 9410 92 Fund. 234% 1952-57 94 i ; #6 7 175 170 7 6b 5 a} Metropolitan ‘i rust.... 175 617 > 573 
951g 8712 9534 9234 | Fund. 3% 1959-69 ... 9514 lg} 3 5 7 | 157 139 7 6 3 a\|| Trustees Corp. Ord.... 140 724 2/712 
10912 10012 | 1103g | 10635g | Fund. 4% 1960-90... | 109 —1/3 8 1] 152 14012 6 6 4 a) United States Deb..... 152 12 611 26/3 
9914 9434 9954 | 98%6 | Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 9915 » 12a oe Financial Trusts, &c. ; 91/3 
9678 Qlip 9734 951g Do. 3% 1954-58 ... 971, . 33 8 22/3 19/6 1313 ¢ 813 c| Brit. S.Afr. 15/- fy. pd. 20 1/9'6 5 40/6 
1083, 102 1091, 10515;¢| Victory Bonds 4% ... 108 lbi3 9 9 989 90/- . 2 3 6) Dalgety £20, £5 pd.... 95 5 5 34/- 
9878 86 971g 931g War L. 312% af. 1952 9614 14/312 9Of|| 23/3 22/6 4 6b 3 a Forestal Land £1...... 22,9 6 3 309 
8378 73 84 8014 Local Loans 3% ...... 83 1 312 3 25/9 24/3 c4 (z)) c3lo(z)) Hudson’s Bay Co. £1. 249 4/342 13/1) 
99 91 9814 97) Austria 3% 1933-53... 971 3 410 35,6 30/9 10 ¢ 8 c|| Sudan Plant. £1...... 32 19'5 9 531z; 
64 55lo 6314 5954 BEE BT oncecseccens 63 319 4 $49916 
90 78 871i, 8214 SL th Ssannakonneen 8610 4011 Breweries, &c. 12/142 
11514 10412 108 10514 Do. 412% 1958-68 107 21'319 7 17 16/3 4 56 1lo a) Barclay Perkins £1 ... 16 6 ¢ 6 13 31/4) 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 115/- | 112/- t20 6 +5 a) Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. | 1126 48 30/9 
10614 95 104! 102 Austr. 5% 1945-75 104! 40 5 55/- 52/9 6 a 12 5b) Courage Ord. £1....... 536 6 14 6 78/9 
1031e 98 102 10llg Canada 4% 1940-60 101)> : 318 10f| 68/6 65/9 15 6b 614a) Distillers Ord. £1 ..... 67/- f én 52/9 
11212 103 109 107 Nigeria 5% 1950-60 10810 | + 11 319 1 83/- 77/- 12 a 14 6) Guinness Ord. £1..... 77 6 26 614 82/6 
10312 92 102 101 N. Zealand 5°% 1946 1011, ‘ve 414 9 76/6 70/6 Tica 16 6) Ind. Coope & All. £1.. 72 2 6 10 19/3 
110 102 107 105 S. Africa 5% 1945-75 10519 316 O 71/- 68/- 8 a 13 6b Mitchells & Butlers £1 68 2 6 3 ¢ 16/10), 
Corporation Stocks 52/9 51/- 6 a 12 6b Watney Combe Def./1 ; 6 18 6 57 
llllp | 104 1081p | 106 Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 | 106 4 010 iron, Coal and Steel 57/9 
815g 72 815g 78) ET. Te -cscessncce 81 314 1 6/6 5/6 10 c) 10 c¢) Baldwins 4/-............ 5/9 6d 17 0 ¢ 40/- 
93%16 | 861g 90 87! Liverpool 3% 1954-64 89 314 8 45/7 43/3 9 6b 3lp a) Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 | 44 4 5 12 6 20/3 
10254 95 991 98 Middx. 33% 1957-62 99 312 5 30/6 28/6 $121.6) +5 a) Brown (J.) Ord. 10/-.. 29/4 1 5 19 ( 906 
Foreign Governments 8.6 7/1); 6 6 4 a') Cammell Laird 5/- ... 79 6d 6 9 66/3 
91le 7354 87 8454 | Arg. 412% Stg. Bds. 851; 5 5 3 22/6 21/9 5 a 3 6) Colvilles Ord. £1 ... 21/9 6d 7 7 47/3 
65lp | 34 53 512 | Austria 412% 1934-59 | 53 .- | 8 9 10f| 27/1014 24/6 10 cc! 10 cc! Dorman Long Ord. £1 | 26/- 1/617 14 ( 25/10 
95 50 64 59 Belgian 4% (36) 1970 59 ~4lo'710 9 65/- 60/- +6 a tilled) Firth Brown £1 ...... 65 5 7 63/6 
31 s 17 15 Bulgaria 712% ......... 171 14 5 8&n| 24/- 20/9 $3126 +t2loa) Guest Keen &c.Ord. £1 22/6 l 5 6 8 
2310 6l2 23 20 Brazil 5% Fd. 1914... 23 1 Nil 26/- 23/6 15 6b 712 a! Hadfields 10/- ... 25 7 » 0 I 
19 9 2134 | 193g || Chile 6% (1929) ...... 20 710 Ov | 26/6 | 26/- 219) 71b|| Horden Collieries £1.. | 26 3 7 12 (6) I 
55lo 2310 4514 34 China 5% (1913) ...... 40 4 19 3 17/9 46 2 a Powell Duffryn £1.. 18 6xd l 6 9 
72 30 55 4854 Czecho-Slovakia 8% 50 2 115 16 10 45/9 44/6 t7126| +4 a Sheepbridge C. & I.£1 5 5 0 
100 65 65 65 Denmark 3% _........ 65 412 4 32/6 30/- 10 ¢ 12 ¢! S. Durham Ord. £1 31/3 713 9 —— 
B6l, 58 7854 76 Egypt Unified 4%...... 77 5 3 3 48 - 47/- t2loa, +7125) Staveley Coal, etc. £1 17 ¢ 44 
12lo 4g 10); 1014 French 4% (British)... 10loxd 5 18 0¢ 434 41/9 12lo ¢| 12loc Stewarts & Lloyds £1.. 42 € 5 19 
44 + 654 5 Ger. Dawes Ln. 5%... 6l¢ l ? 356 | 33/10 8 6b 4loa_ Swan, Hunter {1 45 ] 
331g 3 51; 4 Do. Young Ln. 412% 5 l . 4/19} 3/6 5 c Nil ¢) Thomas (Rich.) 6/8 39 
30 15 24 2 Greek 6% Stab. Ln. 24 110 0 O 34/414 32/6 8 c¢ 10 ¢|) Thornycroft, John £1 26 
3510 15 25 25 Hungary 712% ........ 25 18 0 Oh 865g $75 1 c¢ Nil c) U. States Steel $100.. 76 N 
6lle 33 65 57 Japan 512% 1930 ...... 62 2'817 6f 22/354] 21/4 2l2a 510 6} Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 21 7 8 
55 40 50 50 Peru 719% 1922........ 50 8 0 Og! 18/10 169 6 6b 4 a) Vickers 10/- yates 17 6 ( 5 14 
65 20 20 20 Poland 7%........ — 20 Textiles 
Ille 434 834 6 Roum. 4% Con. 1922 > 1 22 1 10y 7/7 6'- Nil Nil Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-.. 6¢ ) Nil 
eR ; ; ma" 37/6 33/6 10 c| 10 c|| Coats, J. & P. £1..... 13 5 16 - 
Jan. 1 to aon one " ey —— Yield 38/10 34 6 2106 2a Courtaulds £1 evees 35 211 
Jan. 17, 1940 ividends Name of Security 7, me | Jan. 17, 33/- at : ; -es Bach, Sus. Co. f i 31 4 16 ° 
i ) (¢ 7 c 1940 27/6 | 26/112 a) Linen Thread Stk. £ 27/6 479 an 
High | Low (a) (6) () 1940 | 10 58/9 | 55/9 $10 c 10 || Patons & Baldwins £1. | 576 3 9 Smith's 
Ye 70 _ Public Boards £s. d 15/6 | 143 Nil c\ Llp c}) Whitworth & Mit. £1. |) 144 22 Fina 
10814 106 2le 212 C. Elec. 5% _ 1950-70 107 44 6 Electrical Manufactg. Law De 
z Lon. Pass. Transport 386 37/9 10 ¢ 10 ¢) Associated Elec. £1 ... 5 4 Norther 
107 104 214 214 412% “A” 1985-2023 106 + 1/4 3 91} 80/- 73/9 15 b 5 a?) British Insulated £1.. i 5 1 Transvé 
0514 65 liga Nil 6 “C”1956o0rafter ... 65§ 2 6 0 6l/- | 596 10 6 5 a Callenders {1 .. 60 5 0 N.Z, an 
86 81 Llp Llp Met. W. eed batt 85 1 310 2 18 1 16,9 Jloa 1210 6 Crompton Park. A 5/-. 17 6 5 18 ¢ Motor, 
10814 10714 212 2!2 P. of Lon. 5% 50-70 108 4 0 8 31/3 30/- 10 c) 10. c¢| English Electric £1 ... 30 6 13 3 Hawker 
. , British Railways os 75.6 | 743 20 c 20 c|\ General Electric £1... || 75 5 6 8 
B814 35! 4c lec G.W. Ord......-.--..-. 37 1 1 6 8 || 43 2/6 Tilo b 7l2a Johnson & Phillips £1. 42 ¢ 7 Braunst 
551. 53 5 c¢ Nil c’ LNER 5% Pref. 1955 5 Nil Electric Light, &c. Bukit K 
41 3714 4c Nil c Do. 4% ist Pf. ...... 38 l Nil 26 24/6 5 b 2 a British Pow. & Lt. £1. 26 a Gan Ke 
15 12 lloc Nil Cif 8 133, Nil 34/lly 33/1 - 3 al Clyde Valley Elec. £1. 33) 416 ¢ Shx 
514 42 4 ¢ Nil ci) 4% Pf. 1923 ......... 43 Nil 35/7lo| 34/4 Tlob 3 a County of London £1 344 6 2 Woolwc 
6014 5814 2 6 BD I BF Piksosnvsccccccsecsees 58! 1 616 9 22/9 22/- Zlob 2l0a) Edmundsons {1 . ) 5 6 Tr 
1458 11’ llg¢ Nil ¢ Southern Def. ......... 1234 Nil 30/3 | 28/6 sé 2lo a) Lancashire Elec. £1 .. ) 13/5 0 ¢ Nationa 
6714 64 4 6 1 a Do.5% Bis Ga REsecsece 65 714 0 20/3 19/4 a 3 al London. Ass. Elec. £1 194 748 
94 89 2l2a 2126) Do. 5% Pf. _ .....---- 93 5§ 7 6 33/9 32/9 5lob 210 a) Midland Counties {1 33.9 4 1410 Charter 
ze a : Dom. & Foreign Rys. 27/6 | 26/9 4196; 2lga) North-East Elec. £1 .. 27 5 30 Debent 
8 728 Nil Nil B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. ... & Nil 36/9 36/— 6 6b 4 a Northmet Power £1... 36/3 510 4 Gt. Nth 
7 55g Nil Nil B.A. West. Ord. ...... 6 Nil 32/7 31/9 5lob 212 a Scottish Power £1 ... 32 6 418 ¢ R. Plate 
7’8 6° Nil Nil C. Arg. Ord. = 2.00000. 7 Nil 34/1lo} 33/1 - a 3 a) Yorkshire Electric £1 39 415 ( Sec, Sex 
734 6 Nil Nil Can. Pac. Com. $25 ... 7 Nil as \ 
Banks and Discount 17/- 15/6 2*5 b 245a Gas L. & C. £1 ... 16¢ 615 9 Clevelar 
63/-— 60/- 7icga 10 5b Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 62'6 512 0 80 70 6 b 2 a’ Imp. Cont. Stk 5 77 079 Oth 
61516  6%6 4126 3lga) Bk. of Aust. £5......... 634 ee 518 6 || 18/9 18/- 2736} 21a) Newc.-on-Tyne £1 .. i8 6 0 Associat 
329 31612 6 a 6 6) Bk. of England......... 3271; +] 313 3 64 62 3 b 212 a) S.Metropolitan Stk. 6 8 13 Crossley 
£4678 «=9£43le 8 ¢ 8 c. Bk. of Mont. $100 .. £44 £l'loi 4 O Oe , Motors and Cycle Gilbert 
27 25/6 5 b 5 a Bk. of N. Zealand £1 27/6 5 16 3¢e)| 17/6 15/7 30 c 15 ¢| Austin 5/-..... - 15 4 1¢ Millar ( 
06/- 62/- 7 a 7 6 Barclay B. £1 ......... 65/6 4 5 3] 22 21/4 10 ¢ 6 ¢| Birm. Sml. Arms £1 21/9 5 10 ¢ Pullin ( 
37/- 33/—- 3 a 312 6 Barcl. (D.c.0.) A £1 .. 36 /- 312 0} 16/1lo! 12/4 5 c¢| 5  c¢| Ford Motors £1...... 15,0 11 6 13 Wallpar 
9 814 5 6 5 a) Chrd. of India £5...... 8 517 8 || 566 53/9 212) 1212 b|| Lucas, J. (£1) . 55 3 33 Weber 
11/3 10/6 3346 313 a Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/- 11/3 5 1 5e\|! 88/3 73,9 25 ci 20 || Leyland Motors {1 73/9xd! 3 § 6 
47/6 | 45/- 5 a 5 6 District B. £1 fy. pd. | 47/6 4 4 3) 24/1 23/7 45 c| 45 c| MorrisMotors 5/-Ord. 239 9 8 Totals ( 
£89 £811 {22a £2196) Hong.andS. $125 ... £85 m tes 3 45g 4716 7l2a| 17126) Rolls-Royce £1 os 4 5 11 Week to 
516 48/9 6 a 6 »}b Lioyds £5, £1 pd. 50/—-xd'+1/225' 4 16 0 12/3 ll/- 2212 ¢| 25 |} Standard Motor 5/-.. 11/6 10 le Jan, 1 
71316 7539 Toa 712 6} Martins £20, £212 pd. 75g : 418 0 Aircraft 
78/6 73/6 8 a 8 6) Midland £1, fy. pd.... 78 - Lij-| 42 0 16/- 13/3 Tob 4 a! Bristol Aero. 10/-.. 15/- 3d. | 713 re 
3516 5132 5 a 5 6 Nat. Dis. £22 fy. pd. 51g 417 6) 32/3 30/- 1219 c| 1219 c|/) De Havilland Air. £1 30/- 1/3|;8 6 7 Fre 
2812 2754 ll 6 4 a@ Nat. of Egypt £10 ... 28 lo'5 7 Of] 16/9 15/6 415 ¢| t12lo c), Fairey Aviation 10/-.. 16/3 Live For 
2954 2 8 6 8 a N.ofInd. £25, £12!epd_ 291; +1 | 615 91) 15/7! 13/412! 15 a} 17106)| Hawker Siddeley(5/-). || 13/6xd)—4!2d/12 0 be pa 
63/3 58/9 Tloa 7i26| N. Prov. £5, £1 pd.  62/-xd +2/6 416 9 Shipping of incon 
430 418 8126 8l2a Roy. Bk. of Scotland 425 5 4 0 0} 19/7) 18/- 5 «¢ 4 c)| Furness, Withy £1 .. 18/6 6d} 4 6 Ct 
1234 12516 9 b 5 a) St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd. 1234 5 9 6] 21/- 19/- 2 a| 4125) P. & O. Def. £1....... 19/6 1/6| 6 13 
43/— | 41/3 334@ 614. b| Union Dis. £1 ......... 426 414 0) 19/- 17/4 5 c| 5 c¢| Royal Mail Lines £1. 18 i/-| 5 11 
78/6 73/4 9 a 9 b West. £4, £1 pd. ...... 78/- +1/6/412 6) 7 1014 7/3 Nil c| Nil c!) Union Castle Ord. £1 7/6 Ni 
Insurance Tea and Rubber : 
2214 21 50 b 40 a Alliance £1, fully pd. 22 4 1 9] 16/412} 15/- 6 c 4 c) Allied Sumatra £1 15 9d|5 6 
1154 il 4/66) 4/6a) Atlas £5, £114 pd. 11 lg} 419 91] 27/3 24/11 3 b| 2 a} Anglo-Dutch £1 24/3 2/2|4 0” ] 
78 75/- 2/-6 1/6a)| Gen. Acc. £1, 5/- pd. | 776 oa 410 4 2/- 30/6 Tlob 210 a!) Jokai (Assam) £1 ...... 31 6 6 N 
24 58 23lo 25 b 25 a)\Lon. &Lanc. £5,£2pd, 241; tloi 41 9 3/11 3/Rl4 i. 4 a London Asiatic 2/- .. 30 5 6 Ne 
10545 10 3/2a) 3/16 N. Brit & Mer. £114,f.p, 10 ; 3 2 0|| 34/9 33/1) 6 b| 4 a) Rubber Trust £1 ...... 33/3 1/3} 6 9 (£¢ 
145g 133g $30 6 $25 a) Pearl (£1), fy. pd........ 1414 +14/ 318 9F 3/1 210 a 5 ii United Serdang 2/-... 2 3 6 3} 
1411 1314 6/-a 6/-6  Pheenix £1, fy. pd. 14 +14, 4 5 6 oil = (f° 
2478 22 $98loc 25 a) Prudential £1 A ...... 24 +12|4 O Ot) 60/334) 54/4) 15 b 5 a) Anglo-Iranian £1.... 56/3 1/3|7 2 8 fi 
70/6 67/6 +50 c¢ 450 c) Do. £1, with 4s. pd. 70- 217 Of! 27/3 | 25/9 12lga) 1712 5) Apex (Trinidad) 5/-... 27/- $m: £4 
77 73 19 6 11 + a@, Royal Exchange £1 7 ; 318 6 | 63/llo|/ 6011l,, 16 6b 5 a Burmah Oil £1 . 626 3/614 ° mo 
7195 738 3/36 3/3a) Royal £1, 12/6 pd. ... 7 lg/4 0 0 7/3 | 6/410 ||10d ps c\1ld ps c|| Mexican Eagle M.$4. || 6/7lod) — lod Fe ti 
72/6 69/6 1/66 1/3 a Sun In. £1 with 5/- pd. | 70 - ae 318 O | 81/10!) 75,712) $1210) +5 a|| Shell Transport £1 78/1 Tied} 4 9 4 am 
65g | 6136 | $10 ai t10_(5!) Sun Lf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 61g | —14!3 1 3t' 74/814! 71/654 Tloa 7lo b|| Trinidad Leasehids £1 73/9 ais Par 
(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. (¢) Allowing for exchange. (f) Flat yield. (g) Yield worked on 4% basis ] 
(hk) Yield on 412% basis. (i) Yield worked on 12% basis. (j). Yield worked to average redemption—end 1959. (k) Based on redemption at par in 1946. Re 


(w) Yield based on 40% of coupon. 


(n) To redemption at par, in year shown. 
t Free of Income Tax. § Minimum price 


(m) Based on payment of 212%. 7 
(y) Yield based on 47% ef coupon. 


. < (v) Yield on 1-523% basis. 
(x) Yield worked on a 15% basis. 


(z) 1% paid free of Income Tax. 
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“Prices, 





January 20, 1940 


Jan. 1 to netcwe 
an. ivide 
Jan. 17, 1940_ ae _ 
High | Low | (@) (6) () 
% | % 
13/Lig| 11/3 8 c¢ 6 ¢ 
2/0 8/3 10 6 Nil a 
626 489 12lo b Jiea 
8/1! 77 2Bloc 13 @ 
'- | 39 $3213 ¢ m29 ¢ 
50/712 48/6 8lob a 
99/034; 94/4 20 c T19lgc 
71/1012, 70/- 10 6 7a 
17/6 45/- Tiga 12106 
5810 56 4¢ 4¢ 
5llig 5715 15 a 15 b 
30/6 27/6 9 ¢ «= 
10/112! 7/9 5 ¢ Nil c 
27/119! 25/10! 15 6 15 a 
513 523 20 b Tlzga 
2/712 2/3 Nil ¢ Nil ¢ 
26/3 | 25/- 15 a 25 b 
913 | 88/- | 20 b 5 a 
40'6 38 /- ll 6 - 
34/- | 3210 9 ¢ * € 
30.9 296 5 6b 3 a 
13/llg| 12/3 5 ¢ Nil ¢ 
53x, 55 t171ob t7loa 
$4996 | $46 $2°25c¢ $2:00c 
12/ll2| 11/6 5 b 5 a 
31/4) 29 6 6 6b 4354 
30/9 29/9 20 ¢ 20 ¢ 
78/9 74/4 141g b 5 a 
52/9 51/9 27126 15 a 
82/6 77/6 Tiga 12106 
19/3 17/6 5 6b 4a 
16/10! 16/3 3a 15 6b 
57/9 54/- 12126 2l2a 
57/9 55/- 3loa 10 6 
40/- 37/3 5 b 5 a 
20/3 18/9 GS ¢ De 
96 87/9 10 a 13546 
66/3 623 35g4a «lllgd 
47/3 449 5 a Tio b 
25/10! 25/1 Tisza 15 6b 
63/6 60/- 15 a 50 6b 


(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. (d) Yield on 18-95% basis. (e) Allowing for rate of exchange. 
(m) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. (p) 
* Bid and offered prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. 


Name of Security 


Miscellaneous 
Allied News. £1 
Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/-... 
Assoc. P. Cement £1 
Beechams Pills Df. 2/6 
Beots Pure Drug 5/- 
Brit. Aluminium £1... 
Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 
British Oxygen {1 ... 
Brockhouse (J.) £1 ... 
Cable & Wir. — ae 
Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 


1 
Elen & Mus. Ind. 10/- 


Ever Ready Co. 5/- ... 
Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 
Gaumont-Brit. 10/-... 
Gestetner (D.) 5/- ... 
Harrison & Cros. Df. £ 
Harrods {£1 
Imp. Airways £1 
Imp. Chem. Ord. £1... 
Imp. Toteunt fi ssoene 
Imp. Tobacco £1 
Inter. Nickel n.p. ...... 
International Tea 5/- 
Lever & Unilever £1... 
London Brick £1 
Lyons (J.) Ord. £1 ... 
Marks & Spen. ‘ A’ 5/- 
Murex £1 Ord. ......... 
Pinchin Johnson 10/- 
Ranks Ord. 5/- 
Spillers Ord. £1 
Tate and Lyle At 
Tilling, Thos. £1 
Triplex Safety G. 10/- 
Tube Investments £1 
Turner & Newall £1... 
United Dairies £1...... 
United Molasses 6/8... 
Woolworth Ord. 5/-... 


THE ECONOMIST 








Price, |Ch’ge| y; | Prices, =f yg Price, |Ch’ge| vy; 
: eld | Jan. 1 to ast two , Yield 
Jen 5 | ‘len. gy _Jan. 17,1940 | Dividends a Name of Security i7, = om Oe 
1940 | "10 | High | Low @ @® © |  _—————_——ds— 1940 | 110 - 
e % Mines £4 & 
£ s. d.|| 65/334 61/10); 9 ec 9% cc Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 62/6 -—7lied 6 0 O 
11/9 10/1010 p&4 a p5 6 BurmaCorp.Rs.9 ... 11/3 —~3d 711 Of 
13/llo,4+7led) 9 3 3 50/334 46/- 6l14a, 10 6 Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1 48/9 613 3 
8/6 pilin 518 9 15 1414 95 b 95 a) Crown Mines 10/-... 141 , 611 0 
50/- | —7/6|'8 0 0 614 55 30 a Nil 6b) De Beers (Def.) £210... 57g lg 12 14 0 
8/- he 6 5 Od) 36/654 34/4 15 ¢ 15 c Jo’burg Cons. {1 ...... 36/3 1/3/12 8 0 
39/4), 420 38/- 36/3 lllga@ 11146 Randfontein £1......... 37/6 12 0 0 
50/- 5 00 11516 1013 25 a 25 6b Rhokana Corp. £1...... 10)4 417 6 
97/6 +1/3 318 6t) 16/- 14/- 10 a 5 6 Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- 14/6 6d 5 3 O 
70/- —1/3 416 6 101, Q195 75 a 75 6) Sub Nigel 10/-......... 934 ‘ 712 0 
47/6 ; 8 8 6 71; 71g 5/66 2/6a Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. 71a lg 510 4 
5812 +2 616 9 87/6 58/9 Nil Nil W. Witwatersrand 10/- 32/6 +6/3 Nil 
me) «a is aS oe - 2 Resets 
> i UNIT TRUST PRICES 
26/6 | —6d | 5 13 3 as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
a. + lig| 4 ;. 9 able does not include certain closed trusts) 
25/712] —Tled| 7 16 3 , , 
90/-| +1/3|5 11 0 | Name and Group sg = = Name and Group oe 3% ts 
40/- 60s 8 0 0 
34/- +3d 4 2 6 | Municipal & Gen Keystone 
29/9 -3d 5 7 3. For. Govt. Bond 10/3-12/3+ 3d. Gold 3rd Ser. ... 2/—-13/6xd ; 
13/119)... Nil Limited Invest. 16/3-17/-¢ 3d . Keystone 2nd... 9/9xd bid llod 
51lig 36 4 7 Of) New British...... 9/3-9/6t llod Keystone Flex... 11/9-13/3 3d 
$47 -$1 4 5 1 | Bank-Insurance Keystone Cons... 11/--12/6 Llod 
11/9 —~3d|4 5 O | Bank & Insur.... 15/3-16/6* KeystoneGld. Cts 10/1012/12/lloxd a 
30/- Jiod| 7 3 4 | Insurance 15/3-16/3xd* Allied 
30/- wae © ©. Ge Bee secisdsccces 15/6-16/9* ; Brit. Ind. 2nd ... 11/3-12/9 
77/6 +2/6| 419 O | Scot. B.I.1.T.... 11/9-12/9* + llod Do . 12/—-13/6 
51/1012 —7lod| 3 18 9 || Cornhill deb. ... 19/9-20/9* Do. 4th ... 13/-—-14/6xd 
78/9 _ —3/9| 5 1 6 | Cornhill def. ... 6/9-8/-* Bice. Inde. ...... 13/6-15/-xd 
18/9 +7led| 416 O National Metals & Mins. 11/9-13/3 
16/3 3d | 510 9 | National D....... 12/712-13/71 3d Other Groups 
55/- 13|';5 9 1 Nat. Gold ...... 14/710-16/ lloxd on Rubber & Tin... 1ld-1/2 
56/3 —~9d | 418 O || Century ......... 13/3-14/9 llod Br. Emp. Ist Unit 16/6 bid 
37/6 13\|5 6 8 | 11/6-13/- 3d Producers ...... 6/110-6/101o — lod 
18/9 ~1/3 10 13 4 | Universal 2nd... 14/6-16/- llod Domes. 2nd Ser. 5/6-6/3 , 
88/9 -~Jied 5 7 O | “15 Moorgate” lst Prov.“ A” .. 16/11le bid + Llod 
63/9 eas 414 0O | Inv. Flexible ... 10/--11/3 Do. af i 10/9 bid ‘ 
46/3 -Tiod 5 8 O | Inv. General ... | 13/1010-14/10!> llod Bank, Ins. & Fin. 10/9-11/9 + lod 
25/T1lo,_ ... S37 © i Re Ge ccacee 15/1010-16/1010 sini BritishBankShrs. 18/--19/- + 3d 
61/3xd, +1/3| 5 6 O || Provident ...... 9/--10/- — llod Lombard Indust. 7/9-8/9 — llod 
_ |_| Security First... | 9/712-10/71oxd_ —3d Orthodox 14/—-15/- 


Annas per share. 


+ Nominal. 


(A) Yield on 1212% basis. 
(s) 815% paid free of Income Tax. 
t Free of Income Tax. 





Company 


Canals and Docks 
Smith’s Dock 

Financial, Land, etc. 
Law Debenture Corpn. 
Northern Corpn. : 
Transvaal & Del. Bay Inv. 
N.Z, and R. Plate Land 


Motor, Cycle and Aviation 


Hawker Siddeley Aircraft 
Rubber 

Braunston (Malay) 

Bukit Kajang 

Gan Kee . ; . 
Shops and Stores 

Woolworth (F. W.) & Co. 

_ . Tramways, etc. 

National Omnibus, etc. 

Trusts 

Charter Trust, &c. . 

Debenture Corpn. 

Gt. Nthn. Investment 

R. Plate & Gen. Inv. .. 

Sec, Scot. Un. Inv. 

Waterworks 

Cleveland Water ..... wae 
Other Companies 

Associated Paper 

Crossley (John) ...........- 

Gilbert (D. M.) & Co. 

Millar (A.) & Co.......2.000+ 

Pullin (R. B.) and Co. 

Wallpapers (Consolidated) 

Weber and Phillips 


Totals (£°000"s) 
Week to Fan. 20, 1940...... 
Jan, 110 Fan. 20, 1940... 


<a 
} Free of income tax. 
For half year. 


| 
a | 
| 


Year Total Deprecia- 
Ending Profit tion, etc. 
£ 4 
Sept. 30| 274,197 | 50,000 
| 
Dec. 31 82,774 | 
Dec. 31 33,117 
Aug. 31 | 150,507 | 13,340 
Oct. 31 86,037 | 
| | 
July 31 |(d)811,835 | 183,577 
Sept.30| 12,605 | 1,408 
June 30 32,240 | 709 | 
June 30 6,330 
Dec. 31 | 7,957,120 445,599 
| 
Dec. 31 | 163,096 | 
Nov. 30 32,210 
Dec. 31 | 234,750 
Nov. 30] 166,942 | 
Dec. 31 | 60,784 | 
Dec. 15 | 62,046 
Dec. 31* 9,209 | 
Sept.30| 148,588 | 12,418 
Dec. 2 78,690 
Sept. 30 16,726 
Oct. 31 5,590 
Oct. 31 67,494 | 4,798 
June 30 |Dr. 18,427 1,967 
Dec. 31 16,583 | ; 
' 
No.ofCos. } 
24 10,491 714 
52 20,713 1,543 


Free of Union of South Africa Ordinary Income Tax. 

(a) Including £350 credit from income tax. 
)be paid on £10 Founders shares. (p) Also an extra 7 per cent. absorbing £13,650 from ordinary shareholders’ dividend fund. 

otincome tax, and an extra 7 per cent. on ordinary shares, absorbing £15,225 from ordinary shareholders’ dividend Fund. 


THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 











Appropriation Preceding Year 
| Available : 
i as ioe a ee eer Difference 7 ; 
Interest | Distribu- ref. rd. Rete To Free in Carry Total Net Ord. 
tion Div. Div. Reserves Forward Profit Profit Div 
(+ or —) 
ce oo > cee a — en «= We a eo ee 
L | a a ee &4<é 2 £4 € ‘ 
| | | ' 
77,798 | 109,265 | 6,500 39,000 | 6 30,000 | + 2,298 239,923 | 96,067 | 7! 
| | 
37,702 | 37,702 || 6,500 | 20,232(k 7(p)| 10,970 87,229 | 47,944 V(t 
16,875 | 24,054 10,000 4,000 |} 16 | 2,500 375 33,044 | 16,821 16 
| 121,089 | 310,651 || ; 90,188 | 321o( 15,000 |+ 15,901 148,994 120,826 | 32lo(b 
| 32,697 57,763 || 28,000 4 5,000 303 85,954 32,565 | 334 
574,190 | 682,380 | 137,500 323,868 | 32 112,822 (c 821,954 | 594,193 42 
j | i] | | | 
| 2,315 4,559 I 2,535 | 3 220 16,420 | 3,770 | 5 
8,566 11,992 | eS 8,750 | 5 184 | 44,316 | 15,255 | 8 
| 853 2,968 700 oe | 153 8,826 | 1,530 Nil 
| | | 
4,450,796 9,919,242 | 195,000 |3,253,125 | 65 | + 1,002,671)) 7,275,621 | 4,719,395 65 
| | | | 
109,508 | 140,323 17,500 87,500 7t 5,000 | 492 || 164,309 127,872 | 8t 
} | | | 
| 13,264 | 23,335 || 16,458 | re | 3,194 35,110 16,641 | Nil 
| 112,414 | 180,699 || 33,110 69,221 10 10,000 83 241,902 | 125,215] 10 
| 67,808 | 118,166 |} 29,625 23,700 | 6 5,000 9,483 178,007 | 76,934 | 6 
| 43,548 | 95,196 || 12,375 | 27,500} 10 3,000 673 63,908 | 47,993 | 10 
| 18,660 | 32,554 || 14,906} 2,981 1 ' 773 65,983 | 21,304 | 1); 
3,523 9,823 || 3,400 10&7 123 9,274 2,742 | 10 & 7 
| | | i 
| 103,924 109,697 || 28,278 48,100 13 25,000 |+ 2,546 130,019 | 94,160 13 
78,691 80,502 29,699 | 17,820 5 20,000 |+ 11,172 ||Dr. 46,928) Dr. 46,928) Nil 
259 2,802 || oe | ae 259 21,363 4,773 5 
5,090 | 11,838 2,238 | 2,900 | 4 48 5,387 | 5,387 4 
33,230 39,196 ; 25,000 | 25 10,000 1,770 46,497 | 28,398 25(s 
Dr22,365(a)|Dr. 22,522 : | 7 Dr. 4,017 18,348 1,340 | ()1,967 Nil 
16,326 | 25,966 | ees 13,950 | 7 2,376 6,668 | 6,284 | 3 
5,907 13,008 540 | 4,092 | 138 |4+ 1,137 9,685 | 6,161 | 
14,156 24,701 1,575 | 10,997 908 \4 676 20,576 


(n) Including £500 credit from income tax. 


(c) Before providing for taxation. 


15,193 


(d) After providing for taxation. 


(s) Absorbed £17,500. 
(k) Includes £6,582 for £32 18s. 2d. per share, free of income tax, 
(t) Also £47 15s. 1d. on £10 Founders shares, frec 


LL Lee Sn 


SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 115) 


L. and J. Weber and Phillips.— 
Net profit, 1939, after N.D.C., £16,325 


(£6,285). 


Ordinary dividend raised from 


34 to 74 per cent. Carry forward, £12,016 


(£9,640). 


Report states that reserve of 


£44,870 is, in opinion of the directors, 
More than sufficient to meet any deprecia- 
ton in the investments held by the com- 
pany at December 31, 1939. 


Mount Lyell Mining and Railway.— 
Report for year to September 30, 1939, 


shows net profit £161,189 (£150,830). 
Ordinary dividend maintained at 74 per 
cent. 


National Omnibus and Transport. 
—Receipts for 1939, £163,096 (£164,309). 


To tax and E.P.T. reserve, £53,000 
(£35,850). Net profit, £109,508 
(£127,872). Tax-free ordinary dividend 


reduced from 8 to 7 per cent. To general 
reserve, £5,000 (£10,000). Carry-forward, 
£30,323 (£30,815). A capital bonus of 
15 per cent. was paid on ordinary shares 
for 1938. 


New Assurance Business in 1939. 





Scottish Equitable Life, £1,371,059 (net, 
£1,232,696). Gresham Life approximate 
net new business, £2,669,000 (£3,815,000) ; 
leasehold policies, £65,000; considera- 
tion money for immediate annuities, 
£89,500. Legal and General life insurance 
net sums, £13,671,288 (£16,565,155) ; 
consideration money for immediate annu- 
ities, £835,912 (£1,152,935); deferred 
annuities, £1,434,173 per annum 
(£1,896,130 per annum); sinking fund 
sums assured, £737,789 ({£1,223,876). 
National Mutual Life Association of 


(Continued on page 131) 
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Jan. 9, 
1940 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc.— 
Wheat— 
No. 1, N. Man. 496 Ib. f.o.b. = s. da. 
DL, ssthnthindatensenmionsesugs 30 O 

Eng. Gaz. av., per cwt. ...... 7 1 

Ee NR, GT GRE. occccscesecccss s 
Flour, per 280 Ib.—_............. 

Straights, d/d London ...... 22 0 
Barley, Eng. Gaz., av., per cwt. 17 1 
ED itt i nie tineectaeeigninabaniune 15 2 
Maize, La Plata, 480 Ib., f.o.b. 23 3 

MEAT— 
Beef, per 8 Ib.— 

English long sides..... states 

ee 
Mutton, per 8 lb.— 

f 
Ne 1 
Imported niihkhnaeinibbbes 
Lamb, per 8 lb.— 
Imported Pincnenheeuninehencs 
Pork, English, per 8 lb. ......... 
BACON (per cwt.)— 

Wiltshire cut sides .............+. 125 0 
HAMS (per cwt.)— 

i teckiebebiinesnenstebeniesss 131 O 

OTHER FOODS 

BUTTER (per cwt.)— 

NE i cas coc en cuesuseekioues 143 0 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— 

a= 78 O 

DS Kec an nen cmunaneneone 75 0 

Reman CeEdars — ..ccccrececcees 

REEL: Stsciinseccasiecebieseonseens 
COCOA (per cwt.)— 

. 34 «0 
Aecen, 6. ..... eecccsecccescccescece 34 6 
Trinid: 72 0 
EE Se eee eee 80 0 
STD dhcdiiatntesensneminoneil = 2 

COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
NN I, 5 EE: cccscccsnscnscs 42 0 
- . . 92 ) 
Costa Rica, medium to good ... 110 2 
Kenya, medium .................. = : 
EGGS (per 120)— 
English (15 Ib. and over) ...... 20 O 
Danish (15 lb. and over) ......... 19 6 
FRUIT— 
Cenmpek, Falie.....0....2.050. ant . : 
+. 12 0 
» BIA. sveensians + c/s< 17 0 
t 8 6 

= CNavels) ...............bxs. 11 0 
Lemons, Messina ......... bxs. 2 : 
Apples, B. Columbian Exs. i. : 
Grapefruit, Jaffa (M.S.)_ ..... t os > 

LARD (per cwt.)— 
Irish, finest bladders ............ =. : 
SII -nichicntiekenabstssennssenes 42 6 
PEPPER (per lb.) — 
Black Lampong (in Bond) ...... 0 41, 
(Duty paid) ... 0 43 
W hite Muntock (f.a.q.) (in Bond) 0 6 
» 99 (Duty paid) ... 0 6 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
English, King Edward, Siltland { .3 
f)Wisbech,King Edw.(perton) 100 0 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 
Centrifugals, ~ prpt. shipm. 

RE PEEMNER,  cocenssocnccnce Ff 
REFINED a 

Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ...... 36 10 

Cubes, 1 cwt. cases 40 10 

Pieces, 2 cwt. bags 34 6 





Soft Brown, 1 Ib. cartons ... 35 6 
West India Crystallised 
TOBACCO (per Ib.)— 


Virginia, stemmed and un- 0 8 
stemmed, common to fine ... 2 6 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 0 10 
DEEL: “Shhinskcksneesisenesnnes 2 ¢C 


(8) Price quoted subject to variation in accordance with any official advance or reduction in price made by Cement Makers 


Jan. 16, 
1940 
s. d 
30 3 
. 3 
22 0 
17 11 
15 4 
21 9 
48 
6 O 
5 4 
44 
8 O 
4 4 
6 0 
8 O 
125 0 
131 0O 
143 O 
78 O 
75 0 
33 «6 
33 «9 
73 O 
80 0 
65 O 
70 O 
42 0 
92 0 
110 0O 
70 O 
98 0 
20 O 
19 6 
1] 0 
14 0 
12 0 
17 O 
8 6 
ll O 
14 6 
18s 6 
10 6 
12 6 
13 6 
15 9 
46 0 
54 0 
42 6 
0 4! 
O 43, 
0 6 
0 6 
6 > 
6 6 
100 O 
7 6 
36 10 
40 10 
34 6 
355 6 
36 «9 
37 «9 
0 8 
2 6 
0 10 
20 


all contracts and quotations subject to war clause. 
(e) Including import duty and delivery charges. 


Nee cea 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


price is at buyers’ premises. 


Jan. 10, 
1940 
GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents 
Wheat, C Chicago, IO wanssenu 102 
2 Winnipeg, May ...... 871g 
Maize, Chicago, May ............ 581g 
Oats, Chicago, May ............ 4014 
Rye, Chicago, May _............ 7210 
Barley, Winnipeg, Dec. ...... 5210 
METALS (per Ib.)— 
Copper, Connecticut ............ 12-40 


Export c.i.f. 


Jan. 17, 


1940 
Cents 
101 

87 
5814 
3934 

6914 

535g 


12°50 





THE ECONOMIST 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Jan. 9, 
1940 
TOBACCO—continued s <€. 
Nyasaland, stemmed and un- 0 8 
PEIN. nedcndaesttncastensenncs 1 6 
Stemmed ......... : ; 
East Indian 0 6 
Unstemmed ...... 1 8 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per lb.)— d 
Raw, Mid-American ...........- 9-20 
ae MEI BEALE s cosercdeccecsee 11°38 
a SS oS 15-74 
9» EEE scncctssnansyoness 16°14 
60’s Twist (Egyptian) .. 26°00 


Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. s. d. 
16 x 16, 32’s & 50’s 23 3 

» 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 
19 x 19, 32’s & 40’s 31 9 





9 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., 

Fe eo) er 12 6 

” 39 in. ditto, 3712 yds., 

16 x 15, Sig Ib. ...... ll 6 

FLAX (per ton)— £ 8. 

SORE TG “eaidcsncacissonnbecsos as : 

140 O 

TEED: civnnnbacesacbesieeuanl 145 0 
HEMP (per ton)— 7 

DTS snencndcetwoeseneeeeseeoses Nom. 

ee BT TS ccccecsesese 29/0/0 

JUTE (per ton)— 

Native 1st mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B. ; 

TL, ccccccnuscceenhenenbuhh Nom. 
Daisee 2 3s c.i.f. Dundee, 

PATS vietachonssvaepscsnuveges 5200 

SISAL (per ton)— 

African, Jan.-Mar.— Los 
Si, Th Aicpedbnchnnceensuneeseneseses 26 0 
DG cictansusiuckateieesasmbneneen 25 0 
TUNA) Tt iicececkcebeaansaieneenesenee 24 0 

SILK (per lb.)— c. d 
2 0 
OS ae biadocciowoia ives { 24 0 
DLT -wckkubeasebssounseseotionse 22 0 
WOOL (per Ib.)— d. 
Lincoln wethers, washed ...... 15 
Selected Kent wethers, greasy 1314 
99 blackfaced, greasy ... 101; 

Australian scrd. fleece, 70’s_... 26 

Cape scrd. average snow white 20. 

N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 15 

Tops— 

G4°S WAEP 220.22.0000ccc00e soe 31 

56’s super carded ............... 2554 

48’s average carded ........ 22 

44’s prepared..............+.+. : 20 

MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— S. 
Welsh, best Admiralty ......... f 57 : 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... j = : 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 

Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ...... 108 0O 

Bars, Middlesbrough ............ 255 O 

Steel rails, heavy 0 

ED casvcviscsersecees 6 

NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 

Copper (d)— 

POROUS accccvecsscnsscccsees 62/0/0 
Tin— a 

Standard cash .............0++. aos i. 

INS siciccctcnsninena a. : : 
Lead (e)— 

Soft foreign, cash .... 25/0'0 

English, pig ... 

Spelter (e)— 

G.O.B., spot ....... . 25/15/0 
Aluminium, ingots and bars 110/00 
Nickel, home and export ...... soe . : 
Antimony, Chinese ............++. : 

s «&. 

Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit = > 

Platinum, refined ......... peroz. 10/0/0 

Quicksilver ............ per 76 lb. $157.00 

s. d, 
GOLD, per fine ounce ............ 168 0 
a oy (per ounce)— 
ON aie lace tebidicic 1 97g 


(c) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 


Jan. 10, 
1940 
METALS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ...... 47°75 
SE Me cE ondcenosiesscenes 5-50 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot ... 5-75 
MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)— 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Jan. ...... 5-37 
Coffee, N.Y., cash— 
NITE" ecodiniianeenecs 51 
Bamsen, BIO, @ cccccccesccccee 71 
Cotton, N.Y-, Am. mid., spot 11:45 

























































January 20, 1940 | Jar 
Jan. 16, Jan. 9, Jan. 16, 
1940 1940 1940 
s. d. MISCELLANEOUS 
72 CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London ares, 
0 6 in paper bags 20 to ton (free, Se 
d. 
. ; ' 4-ton loads and upwards per ton 45 0 45 0 
1 8 CHEMICALS— 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% ... Nom Nom. 
i 0 2 0 2 
po BERBERS cccccccccccccccccccccess 0 22 0 2% 
: 0 5144 0 54 
d. oo AR TBE, cccccncnccsccosces 0 6 0 6 
8:91 »»  Tartaric, English, less 5% 1 410 14 
10-85 Alcohol, Plain Ethyl, per proof gal. __... se 
15-28 Ammonia, carb. ......... perton 32/0/0 32/00 
16-53 2 DRRINEID cescvcsccsescee 7/17/6  7/17/6 
25-50  & & = 
— on AE, icccscccrcte percwt. 18 0 18 0 [.—Foor 
23 O » powder ......... 99 19 6 19 6 A, Grai 
Nitrate of soda ......... perton 8/5/0 85/0 B. Feec 
31 6 s. d. os. d, C. Anit 
Potash, Chlorate, net ... per Ib. ek 0 10 D. Mea 
> 0 10/0/0 E, Dait 
12 4 » Sulphate ...... per ton{ 10/15/0 10/15) F. Fres 
os og Soda Bicarb. ..........+. per ton it : : u . 0 G, Beve 
: . 0 pe 
Ls. CIIEED wcccsccccccnescses per ton{ 5/10/0 5/100 H. Othe 
as > Sulphate of copper ...... perton 25/15/0 25/15/0 I, Tob 
140 0 COPRA (per ton)}— 
145 0 DP ME DAM, — cavcesccccccece 13/10/0 13/10/0 
— >  & [].—Rav 
r fet salte ustra- . Main 
a lian, Queensland 740) 30 tbe. 0 - oG A. Coal 
I ION cicsnsisccncossrsscicnes { ; He : si B. ° 
. Cape, Jo’burg Ord. ..........s008 0 Tg O Th Pr 
Nom. BPE MARNE. scnccosnsces 18/20 lbs. 0 9g, 0 9 C. Iron 
Drysalted Capes ...... 30/40 Ibs. 0 914 0 94 D. Non 
52,0/0 Market Hides, Manchester— .* - 
a Best heavy ox and heifer 0 83, : 43, . Ra 
f 07 OF 
4 : Best Calf  ...ccccccsccvcsescserees 0 9. 0 9) 6. Wo 
24 0 INDIGO (per Ib.)— 50 50 HL. Silk, 
s. d Bengal, gd. red-vio. to fine ...... { 6 0 6 0 N 
20 O I, Oth 
21 O LEATHER (per lb.)— 1 9 19 J. Seec 
21 O Sole Bends, 8/12 Ibs. ............ > 9 29 Oo 
3 3 G 
. Bark-Tanned Sole .............+. ; : ; ; K. Hid 
2 , dr 
oh Shoulders from D.S. Hides : ri : : L. Paps 
4 M.Rub 
= 99 Eng. or WS do. ...... 4 : ; N. Mis 
15 : : 1 0 1 0 te 
Bellies from DS do. ........-... 1 2 1 2 m 
3 , 1 2 1 2 
3530 99 Eng. or WS do. ......... 1 4 : 2 
> ‘ 9 
= Dressing Hides — ........seesseeees , ; . 3 L—Ar 
- 5 3 M 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 lb. per doz. : ; 63 A. Cok 
F 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— : B. Pott 
Motor Spirit, England & Wales 1 654 1 6% et 
s. d (c) Kerosene, Burning Oil ...... 0 9g 0 4 C. Iron 
27 3 Vapourising Oil 0 90 0 9 fa 
27 9 (c) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, D. Non 
21 9 ex road tank waggons ......... 3354 1 3 t M 
22 6 Fuel oil, in bulk, ex instal. E. Cut! 
T hames— 
SIND cccbcsecndasenucceccsoes O 6lg 0 614 F. Elec 
ven z Diesel  ....cccccccccsccecesseee 0 7 07 ; we 
5 
> ROSIN (per ton)— J. VAR 
7 4 cet cad iseuanataws JS 25/0/0 25/0/0 _—_— 
- \ 35,/0/0 35/0,0 : 
RUBBER (per |b.) . & «a & ' ~ 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 0 115g O 11% Lw a 
62/0/0 EE DUN isi vescccacscacnecces | : 3 ; y 
pumas | WU cst emccanscsssoee {e¢3 2g ioe 
242/15/0 TALLOW (per cwt.)— I 
242/0/0 London Town snianeaaeniimianivian 18 10 did ~ 
242/5/0 TIMBER— a M. Apy 
" Swedish u/s 3 x 8...... per std. 25/17/6 25/176 N. Foo! 
25/0,0 212 XT ever o 25/2/6 25/2/6 0. Che 
vee CN acc cnsans s 24/2/6 24/2/6 - 
ceca Cc ‘anadian Spruce, Deals_,, 28/10/0 28/10/0 P. Oils 
25/15/0 Pitchpine .....0csccccece per load “~ ss ae 
1100/0 i 3/0/0 330.0 Q. Lear 
190/00 Rio Deals ....cccccccscee per std. 0/10 5000 th 
195/0/0 R. Paps 
89/0/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 8. Veh 
90/0/0 Linseed, naked ..........csesscccees 40/100 40100 : 
s. d. Rae, CIUGE 2000.cccccccccccesovceee 44/5/0 44/50 oa 
1 Cotton-seed, crude .........se0+++ 26/0/0 26/0 0 T. Rub 
COCOER, CEUES — ccecccccccccccccce 22/2/6 22/2/06 U. Mis. 
10/0/0 NNN cc sans bheditenssivassnesepaeuness 17/15/0 17,150 a 
$157-00 Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian...... 8/5/0 8/50 fa 
i Oil Seeds, Linseed— i 
>. > I ar cs sch sisictsenionenn 16/5/0  15/15/0 
— 0 eR eieetimaemeteananaten 21/10/0 22/00 
s. da s. a V—Ar 
1 103, Turpentine (per cwt.) .......0+00+ 59 6 57 0 
’ Federation ruling at time of delivery and —Par 
(d) Quotations for standard copper no longer available. New 
Maximum price. 
ne 
Jan. 17 Jan. 10, Jan. 17, Sk 
1940 °° MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) 1940 1940 
Cents —cont. Cents a. Aus 
47-00 Cotton, Am. Mid., Feb. ...... 11-21 Mt Gustra 
5-50 Lard, Chicago, Jan. .........++ 5-821. 6:02 hnancj 
5°75 Petroleum, Mid.-cont. crude Pet; 
33 deg. to 33-90, at well, per F 0 Cte 
5-25 WATE ....ccrrrerescosssosceerers 102 102 tobe 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet s 1912 19 Total 
51 Do. do. Feb-Mar. 1912 19 ts 
7! Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., .90 ¢ 
11-30 96 deg., SPOt .....scccceeseveee 2°80 - Lorwar 
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Special Statistics 


sf OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS 
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—S: 
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| —Food, Drink and Tobacco— 
A, Grain and Flour . 
B. Feeding-stuffs for Animals 
C. Animals, Living, for Food 
D, Meat 
E, Dairy Produce 
F, Fresh Fruit and Vegetables 
G. Beverages and Cocoa Pre- 

parations 
H. Other Food 
], Tobacco 


Total, Class I 


wn 
SSasace 


sow 
o 


ee aa er = Ot “I 
—=— SHS 

as = 

ss 


3/10/0 
IL—Raw Materials and Articles 
Mainly Unmanufactured— 
Hq B. Other Non-Metalliferous 
51, Mining and Quarry 
Thy Products and the like ... 
91, C. Iron Ore and Scrap... 
Oly D. Non-Ferrous Metalliferous 

Ores and Scrap 
7 E. Wood and Timber ....... . 
853 F. Raw Cotton and Cotton 
Waste 
G. Wool, Raw and Waste, and 
Woollen Rags ............ 
H. Silk, Raw, Knubs and 
SN tice cnasdetedeasueheae 
I, Other Textile Materials .. 
]. Seeds and Nuts for Oil, 
Oils, Fats, Resins and 
SN : “sceaveshanlcaxsas ; 
K.Hides and Skins, Un- 
dressed ieeten des 

L. Paper-making Materials 
M.Rubber oe 
N. Miscellaneous Raw Ma- 
terials and Articles 
mainly Unmanufactured 


p 


63, 


eooeoe eocooeoe © - 
on 


oul 


Total, Class II 


IIlL—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
Manufactured— 

4.Coke and Manufactured 
Fuel 

B. Pottery, Glass, Abrasives, 


QS VI me me ee me BS me me ae 
Vewcoenrnoocssesnoow“eo co 


e 

C. Iron and Steel and Manu- 
_factures thereof vs 

D.Non-Ferrous Metals and 


Coe 
se 





Imports (Value C.I.F.) 


Month ended 
December 31 


1938 


£ 
4,395,162 

872,734 

809,399 
8,366,771 
6,081,780 
3,239,807 


4,008,605 
5,350,439 
2,333,165 


35,457,862 


1,785 
347,634 
381,248 


1,283,251 
3,498,357 


2,452,901 
3,840,890 

162,019 
1,367,834 
1,713,275 
1,773,392 


1,452,185 
652,197 


857,837 





19,784,805 


"799 
fae 


574,519 


748,990 











1939 


£ 
6,355,300 
494,121 
1,279,064 
10,245,435 
8,560,402 
2,875,045 


4,578,772 
7,896,018 
517,100 


42,801,257 


1,346 
502,513 
878,285 


1,954,285 
2,321,171 


5,074,856 
2,139,428 

456,884 
1,413,072 
2,88 3,971 
1,622,819 


2,074,888 
954,460 


899,800 


23,177,778 


33 
151,937 


1,869,676 





Year ended 
December 31 


1938 


74,418,338 
11,419,250 

9,220,418 
90,679,859 
80,013,976 
37,657,557 


46,512,572 
56,910,094 
23,284,633 


430,116,697 


16,335,920 
42,852,348 


29,579,628 
42,618,055 

2,062,164 
11,775,441 
30,595,876 
18,233,113 


16,042,767 
11,503,292 


10,446,972 








1939 


£ 
55,495,075 
8,936,037 
10,993,699 
93,262,310 
76,050,261 
35,425,809 


40,809,420 
64,779,401 
13,707,711 


399,459,723 


18,760 
5,306,096 
9,714,936 


17,928,480 
37,064,204 


34,268,898 
40,585,048 

2,521,379 
12,819,073 
31,070,858 
15,496,115 


15,669,641 
9,547,316 


9,480,684 








247,923,667 241,491,488 





8,298 
7,341,104 
14,501,669 
40,816,966 
7,052,969 


3,104,940 
21,836,980 


6,286,483 
3,135,264 
3,838,109 
4,946,149 
4,605,997 
8,027,854 
2,794,347 
13,268,241 
44,070,485 
6,440,292 
14,841,996 


4,532,639 
783,231 


21,576,719 


233,810,732 


3,318,458 


4,339,379 








6,055 
5,183,779 
17,597,629 
38,662,140 
5,683,377 


2,801,727 
24,530,881 


4,996,274 
2,277,699 
3,438,940 


3,611,780 


tovinl 
sae 
Vi Jin 


20,822,405 
237,888,777 





3,100,560 


4,003,219 


919,508,933 885,943,767 


131 


EXPORTS OF PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED 


KINGDOM (Value F.O.B.) 


I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— 
. Grain and Flour ............ 
. Feeding-stuffs for Animals 
. Animals, Living, for Food 
LM decidsgnessvacdersecnccsnes 
. Dairy Produce 
. Fresh Fruit and Vegetables 
. Beverages and Cocoa Pre- 
arations 
H. Other Food 
I. Tobacco 


ONMOOW> 





II.—Raw Materials and Articles 
Mainly Unmanufactured— 

i, GEE canckisadeintnenmennacees 

B. Other Non-Metalliferous 

Mining and Quarry 
Products and the like ... 

C. Iron Ore and Scrap......... 

D. Non-Ferrous Metalliferous 
Ores and Scrap 

E. Wood and Timber 

F. Raw Cotton and Cotton 

Waste 

G. Wool, Raw and Waste, and 


Woollen eienaiesaoas 
H. 7 Raw, Koibs and 


J. Seeds and Nuts for Oil, 
Oils, Fats, Resins and 


dressed 
L. Paper-making Materials ... 
M.Rubber 
N. Miscellaneous Raw 
terials and _ Articles 
mainly Unmanufactured 


Total, Class II 


I1I.—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
Manutfactured— 

A. Coke and Manufactured 
Fuel 

B. Pottery, Glass, Abrasives, 


et 
C. Iron and Steel and Manu- 
factures thereof 
D.Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Manufactures thereof ... 
E. Cutlery, Hardware, Imple- 
ments and Instruments 
F. Electrical Goods and Ap- 
paratus 
G. Machinery 
H. Manufactures of Wood and 
Timber 
I. Cotton Yarns and Manu- 
EY nec nnmnceasiy 
J. Woollen and Worsted 
Yarns and Manufactures 
K. Silk Yarns and Manufac- 


ture 
L. Manufactures of other 
Textile Materials ...... 
M. Apparel 
3 ee 
O. Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes 
and Colours 
P. Oils, Fats and Resins, 
Manufactured 
Q. Leather and Manufactures 
thereof 
R. Paper, Cardboard, etc....... 
S. Vehicles (including Loco- 
motives Ships and Air- 
craft) 
T. Rubber Manufactures 
U. Miscellaneous Articles 
wholly or mainly Manu- 
factured 


Total, Class III 
IV.—Animals, not for Food ... 


V.—Parcel Post 


Total 


Month 


ended 


December 31 


1938 


£ 
118,655 
46,870 
1,185 
111,880 
65,506 
127,773 


1,281,581 
918,691 
352,598 


3,024,739 


1939 


4 
60,867 
20,317 

2,307 
96,911 
91,350 
89,955 


2,020,381 
859,667 
603,642 


3,845,397 


Year ended 
December 31 


1938 1939 
£ £ 

1,670,308 1,204,609 
698,533 603,416 
8,535 29,512 
1,233,898 1,191,691 
1,112,331 1,115,093 
394,031 330,838 
13,824,631 | 15,944,933 
12,036,852 10,279,387 
4,914,904 5,007,291 
35,894,023 | 35,706,770 





2,849,877 3,508,118 | 37,406,306 38,258,793 
74,940 .« 121,975 1,057,636 1,231,672 
112,363 1,649 594,891 344,153 
244,999 40,175 2,298,115 1,561,031 
4,079 3,67 71,266 59,848 
33,541 45,778 458,879 447,361 
615,276 244,345 6,262,842 4,709,995 
37,913 95,220 661,414 1,357,534 
6,890 3,049 268,835 153,305 
193,704 154,530 2,893,839 1,966,358 
118,036 109,957 1,108,125 981,683 
100,556 36,184 1,177,652 937,739 
19,407 19,708 227,256 220,716 
230,218 196,470 2,433,375 2,161,044 
4,641,799 4,580,834 56,920,431 54, 391,232 
274,967 422,412 3,291,723 4,000,140 
719,519 975,027 9,610,109 9,445,76 


3,390,518 


1,057,930 


1,960,629 
418,773 
825,600 
645,034 
123,227 

1,637,748 
354,648 
320,786 
594,760 


3,820,566 
128,404 
2,367,886 
29,359,791 
105,600 
1,966,626 
39,098,555 


2,773,382 
827,940 
883,495 


964,036 
3,653,780 


108,853 
4,995,442 
2,418,740 
814,202 
948,271 
803,437 
325,584 
2,487,270 
294,773 
399,235 
706,740 


2,812,364 
181,012 


2,791,496 


30,587,491 


60,893 


1,094,013 
40,168,628 


41,555,579 32,844,383 


12,339,096 12,755,159 


9,027,687 


aly 


8,718,472 


Ji 


0, 


11,251,664 


543 
) 47,340,118 


3 0 
7,8¢ € 


Vie 
~J 
mao 


1,164,556 1,055,676 


49,680,714 49,088,055 
26,813,619 26,648,979 


5,502,161 5,899,865 


10,657,365 11,098,581 
8,515,263 8,257,085 
1,962,596 1,889,924 


22,060,176 


22,777,595 
5,365,496 4,743,871 


3,943,101 
6,930,313 


4,098,546 
6,688,903 


44,627,488 39,086,192 
1,649,695 1,450,874 
29,249,323 | 28,312,392 


365,244,030 


337,452,237 


683,053 


679,364 
12,017,472 | 10,572,786 
470,755,320 438,806,078 


memes el 


1 354 Manufactures thereof ... 3,292,647 3,903,178 
E. Cutlery, Hardware, Imple- 
_ments and Instruments 549,144 292,474 
0 Ol, F. Electrical Goods and Ap- 
0 7 SEE s6usccuusnuecestyiees 253,977 304,354 
Gi RUREMEOTY oo ccescccccscccces 1,579,069 1,726,182 
50/0 H. Manufactures of Wood and 
0,0 STEED casas snevsesescesvecs 486,513 231,501 
Oa 1, Cotton Yarns and Manu- 
) 1154 , _ factures piv nesenekaenouns 247,544 91,378 
1 1 ], Woollen and Worsted 
_ _.Yarns and Manufactures 295,132 132,040 
0 K. Silk Yarns and Manufac- 
1 0 362,527 120,385 
8 10 L. Manufactures of other 
Textile Materials ...... 381,437 839,920 
ia M SEE wisdskesecavasens 468,360 101,885 
17 6 N. Footwear ‘a chi hawinahecn ntog 140,499 117,559 
/2/6 0.Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes 
1/26 . ME CAROURG ss ccecensesseses 930,962 1,469,446 
/ 10/0 P. Oils, Fats and Resins, 
ss , . Manufactured ............ 3,560,611 4,966,086 
500 Q Leather and Manufactures 
0/0 a. 502,588 828,477 
R. Paper, Cardboard, etc....... 1,184,058 1,419,807 
100 S. Vehicles (including Loco- 
50 motives, Ships and Air- 
0/0 i ati cecenatsts 441,542 210,730 
216 '. Rubber Manufactures 45,179 147,202 
150 U. Miscellaneous Articles 
50 wholly or mainly Manu- 
UE ssicisecaccapakxenss 1,761,638 1,048,983 
/150 . ne aan aan 
20/0 Total, Class III 17,807,658 | 19,973,233 
. a Iv ‘ _ —— 
7 0 V.—Animals, not for Food ... 281,900 184,843 
y and V—Parcel Post .........000. 800,143 445,329 
New = a bicnetamanamaiad 
ait si 74,132,368 86,582,440 
_— 
A, SHORTER COMMENTS 
9 . ‘ ‘ 
ents (Continued from page 129) 
one Australasia reports new policies in last 
nancial year, £10,158,497 (£11,518,813). 
i Tin.—Ne rofit year to 
e o Petaling I Net profit 3 t 
9 ee a 31, 1939, £144,495 (£119,149). 
19 otal dividend 45 against 40 per cent. 
2-90 0 reserve, £29,167 (£17,500). Carry- 


‘Orward, £33,334. 





Rand Selection Corporation. — Net 


profit 


year 
£288,900 


to 


September 
(£458,566). 
£371,067 (£498,785). 

reduced from 40 to 25 per cent. 


30, 1939, 

Gross income, 
Ordinary dividend 
Carry- 


forward, £143,840 (£104,940). 


Smith’s Dock Company.—Net profits 
for year to September 30, 1939, were 
£77,798, against £96,067, after £125,000 


(£70,000) for tax. Ordinary dividend is 


reduced from 7} to 6 per cent. ; 


after 


£30,000 (same) to reserve, carry-forward 
is raised from £31,467 to £33,765. 


Tilling and British Automobile 
Traction.—After taxation, net profit for 


1939 is £488,441 (£511,587). 


The 8 per 


cent. cumulative preference receive a total 


of 10 per cent. for the year. 


The tax-free 


ordinary dividend is 8 against 9 per 


cent. 
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ate 
THE MITSUBISHI BANK, LIMITED!) FRENCH LINE €.6.T 


(Incorporated in Japan) 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL...........................0000. ean . YEN oe 000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL YEN 62,500 ‘000 
RESERVE FUND . YEN 65 822, 063 (Dee 1938) 


GENERAL BANKING AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUSINESS 
DEPOSIT RATES ON APPLICATION 


| 
| England to New York 
Head Office: TOKYO There will be a departure from an English port 


| 


Branches: TOKYO (15), OSAKA (5), KOBE (3), KYOTO, NAGOYA (2), 


OTARU, SHANGHAI, DAIREN, NEW YORK, LONDON 
London Office: 3 BIRCHIN LANE, CORNHILL, E.C.3 


; Telephone : MANSION HOUSE 5531-5532. 
Telegraphic Address: Inland, ‘‘ IWASAKIBAK, STOCK, LONDON.” 
Foreign : “* IWASAKIBAK, LONDON,” 


direct to New York late January by a regular 


New York liner. 
Fares from: Cabin Class, £56.5.0; 


Tourist, £39.15.0; Third, £30.10.0 

REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 

Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - - £13,400,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - - £71,100,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED- - - - £116,900,000 West Indies Service 


CITY OF TOKYO 
FIVE AND A HALF PER CENT. STERLING LOAN Ol 


Monthly departures from France for the French 
West Indies: the next, middle February. 


Che City of Tokyo announce that the operation of the Sinking Fund 
for the half-year ended 31st December, 1930, was carried out by way 
of purchases on the Market, and that BONDS value {£60,500 (nominal) 
were so purchased and are now CANCELLED 

5th January, 104 


Passengers desiring accommodation for 
either service should immediately 
apply to: 

IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 


SIX AND A HALF PER CENT. BONDS FOR §$150,000,000 ’ 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the COUPONS due 1st Febru uve 
ry, 1940, ill be AID ¢ nd aiter that date (Saturdays excepted), 


i Specie Bank, Limited, 
20 Cockspur Street, London, 5.W.1 


(Telephone : Whitehall 9526) 


J i r examination prior to pay 
t, and will be | Lid the fix ange of $4.8665 to the £1 
For THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED 
Hi. KANO, Manager _ 
iente Lomion BCs or to any Travel Agency 


ith January, 19040 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
DIVIDEND No. 210 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that DIVIDEND of 
being at the per cent. per annum, upon the 
is been DECL \RE LD for the thre 
nd will be PAYABLI 
Mar ' ‘ + 


To first-class persons only, Commercial Solicitor, high diplo- 
matic experience, desires post. Work requiring creative 
initiative and skill in negotiating particularly welcome. Please 
write Box 78, The Economist, 8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


For many years we have been supplying special 


Terms of Subscription to binders to hold three months’ issues of The Economist. 


THE ECONOMIST 


These Binders have no wires, clips or metal con- 

a 2 ee trivances and each issue can be bound up in an 

a im : . ; : . ; instant in such a way that it can be read as easily 
Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper, Ltd asa well-bound book. 


Copies of THE ECONOMIST may be obtained in In response to numerous requests we are now also 


THE CITY : 20 Bishopsgate, and all principal newsagents : . co ines, to 
ond bochatiiin supplying a Reading Case, made on similar lin 


PARIS : Messageries Hachette, 111 Rue Réaumur. hold two issues. 
W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli. : _ 
W. Dawson & Sons, 13 Rue Albouy. Both are bound in full cloth (blue) and lettered in gilt. 
oa Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. : 
BRUSSELS : W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boul. Adolphe Max. The price of the Binder is 5s. 6d. post free (Overseas 
AMSTERDAM : M. V. Gelderen and Zoon, Damrak 35. dj E st free 
GENEVA : Agence Naville, 5 & 7 Rue Levrier. Gs. 6d.) and of the Reading Case 4s. po 
BUDAPEST : Grill’s Bookshop, Dorottya utca 2. (Overseas 4s. 6d.). 
CAIRO : Mr E. J. Lovegrove, 14 Chareh Maghrabi. 
NEW YORK : The International News Co., 13] Varick St. from 
American News Co., 131 Varick St. and Branches 


CANADA : Wm. Dawson Ltd., 70 King St. East, Toronto. , TH E FCO N O M | ST 


PUBLISHING OFFICE : 8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telephone : Central 863! 
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